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Art.  I. —  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  founded  on  their 
History,  By  the  Rev.  William  Wuewell,  B.D.,  Fellow 
(now  Master)  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London:  1840. 

T  T  is  with  considerable  reluctance,  and  not  without  some  pain, 
that  we  sit  down  to  record  our  opinion  of  the  work  before 
us,  and  to  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  impressions, 
often  deep  and  solemn,  as  regards  the  interests  of  truth  and 
science,  which  the  statements  and  speculations  of  the  author 
have  left  upon  our  minds. 

It  is  doubtless  a  pleasing  task  to  appreciate  the  labours  of 
distinguished  men  who  have  devoted  the  vigour  of  their  lives  to 
the  illustration  and  extension  of  existing  knowledge ;  nor  is  it 
less  pleasing  to  follow  the  reformer  and  legislator  of  science,  in 
consolidating  its  achievements,  in  teaching  us  how  to  occupy  its 
impregnable  positions,  in  rounding  its  frontiers,  and  in  leading  us 
on  to  new  and  distant  conquests.  But  if  the  task  is  performed  by 
an  individual  whose  speed  neither  time  nor  tide  can  stay — whose 
movements  are  neither  equable  nor  straight-forward,  who  comes 
into  perpetual  collision  with  those  who  are  struggling  in  the 
same  cause,  and  thus  creates  a  general  mutiny  in  the  ‘  tented 
field  ’ — it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  interpose  his  authority, 
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however  feeble,  in  attempting  to  give  peace  to  a  community 
thus  divided  against  itself. 

Although,  in  our  notice  of  Mr  Whewell’s  History,  we  ventured 
to  anticipate  the  general  character  of  his  Philosophy  of  science, 
yet  we  confess  that  we  did  expect  a  work  very  different  from 
what  we  have  found  it  to  be.  We  never  doubted  that  Mr  Whe- 
well  would  avowedly  adopt  many  of  the  suggestions,  and  cor¬ 
rect  many  of  the  errors  which  had  been  placed  before  him  ;  and 
still  less  did  we  doubt  that  his  reformed  code  of  philosophy 
would  lay  down  many  positive  rules  and  directions,  however  im¬ 
perfect,  for  carrying  on  scientific  enquiries. 

Our  disappointment,  however,  has  been  great ;  and  so  great 
has  been  the  disappointment  of  others,  that  competent  judges 
regard  the  present  work  as  the  Philosophy  of  scholastic  Meta¬ 
physics  rather  than  of  physical  Science  ;  and  question  the  ability 
of  any  natural  philosopher  to  analyse  its  materials,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  its  merits.  'I'hat  this  opinion  is  a  correct  one,  is 
proved  by  two  of  the  ablest  and  most  partial  notices  of  it ;  in 
w'hich  it  is  substantially  treated  as  a  metaphysical  work,  where 
all  the  thorny  questions  of  speculative  philosophy  are  discussed 
and  decided.  Distinctions  which  language  can  with  difficulty 
mark,  speculations  which  strain  the  human  mind  in  its  attempt 
to  grasp  them,  and  positions  on  which  no  two  writers  are  agreed, 
are  thus  made  the  foundation  of  Inductive  Science,  and  the  noble 
pillar  of  physical  truth  is  thus  erected  on  piles  driven  into  the 
quicksands  of  mysticism  and  sophistry. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  is  introduced  by 
a  preface  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  containing  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  aphorisms  respecting  ideas,  knowledge, 
and  the  language  of  science.  Although  the  truths  and  truisms 
which  they  contain  afford  a  rich  field  for  criticism,  we  have  no 
disposition  to  enter  upon  it.  We  read  them  without  making 
any  useful  acquisition,  and  we  have  not  skill  enough  to  perceive 
how  they  are  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences.  The  author’s  passion  for  coining  new  words,  and  thus 
perplexing  in  place  of  promoting  enquiry,  is  here  strikingly 
displayed.  The  first  occasion  on  which  M.  Comte’s  name  is 
mentioned,  is  in  telling  us  that  he  uses  Thermology  and  Elec- 
trology,  for  the  sciences  of  heat  and  electricity ;  whereas  Mr 
Whewell  prefers  Thermotics  and  Electuics  ! — Those  persons 
who  have  that  peculiarity  of  vision  which  disables  them  from  dis¬ 
tinguishing  colours,  Mr  Whewell  proposes  to  designate  by  the 
name  of  Idiopts — a  term  not  wanted,  and  one  which,  when  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  eye  of  a  compositor,  will  infallibly  part  with  one 
of  its  most  essential  letters. 
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A  more  serious  invasion  of  the  rijfhts  of  scientific  nomencla¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  privileges  of  men  of  science,  presents  itself  in 
the  last  aphorism. 

‘  I  will  mention,’  says  Mr  Whewell,  ‘  another  suggestion  respecting 
the  introduction  of  an  improvement  in  scientific  language.  The  term 
Depolarization  was  introduced,  because  it  was  believed  that  the  effect  of 
certain  crystals,  when  polarized  light  was  incident  upon  them  in  certain 
positions,  was  to  destroy  the  peculiarity  which  polarization  had  pro¬ 
duced.  But  it  is  now  well  known,  that  the  effect  of  the  second  crystal 
in  general,  is  to  divide  the  polarized  ray  of  light  into  two  rays,  polarized 
in  different  planes.  >S'/{7/,  this  effect  is  often  spoken  of  as  depolarization, 
no  better  term  having  been  yet  devised.  I  have  proposed  and  used  the 
term  dipolarization,  which  well  expresses  what  takes  place,  and  so 
nearly  resembles  the  older  word,  that  it  must  sound  familiar  to  those 
already  acquainted  with  writings  on  this  subject.’ 

I'hls  e.xtraordinary  proposal  evinces  a  singular  want  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  and  as  singular  a 
self-confidence  in  the  author  of  it.  The  term  Depolarization  was 
applied  to  the  same  phenomenon,  when  discovered  by  two  phi¬ 
losophers  living  on  different  sides  of  the  Channel ;  and  was 
equally  applicable,  whether  the  polarization  was  considered  as 
absolutely  destroyed  or  relatively  changed.  In  some  cases  it  was 
absolutely  destroyed — namely,  in  those  cases  where  the  depolar¬ 
izing  body  had  itself  a  gnaquaversus  polarizing  structure  ;  in 
which  cases  the  emergent  light  had  the  characters  of  common 
light.  But  in  other  cases,  where  the  depolarizing  body  was  a 
regularly  crystallized  mineral,  the  polarization  was  only  changed. 
Even  here,  however,  the  term,  if  it  did  imply  destruction,  was 
quite  appropriate.  The  original  character  of  the  polarization 
was  destroyed,  and  a  new  one  induced.  Depolarization,  there¬ 
fore,  when  applied  to  the  mass  of  phenomena,  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  light  polarized  in  one  plane,  was  depolarized,  or 
polarized  from  or  out  of  its  original  plane,  in  one,  two,  or  more 

[)lane8,  according  as  the  depolarizing  body  bad  single  refraction, 
ike  agate  and  tourmaline  ;  double  refraction,  like  mica  and  topaz  ; 
or  quaquaversus  refraction  and  polarization,  like  a  vast  variety  of 
bodies  which  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  polarized  ray,  in 
whatever  position  they  are  placed.  But  Mr  Whewell  has 
entirely  forgotten  that  depolarization  is  produced  by  reflection 
and  refraction,  in  which  cases  bis  term  di polarization,  would  be 
ridiculous.  Real  depolarization  is  finely  displayed  in  the  circular 
crystals  of  decomposed  glass,  where  no  duplication  of  images 
exists.  Depolarization  has  degrees  :  dipolarization  has  none, — 
unless  w'e  use  it — which  we  cannot  do — as  synonymous  with 
double  refraction.  When  Mr  Whewell  comes  to  explain  the 
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polarization  of  heat,  he  discovers  that  depolarization  is  here  per¬ 
fectly  applicable,  and  he  actually  uses  the  term  ichich  he  has  re¬ 
jected  1  stating  that  depolarization  is  really  shown  ‘  by  a  partial 
‘  destruction  of  the  differences  which  polarization  establishes  !’* 

Mr  Whewell’s  work  is  divided  into  Two  Parts. — Part  I.  Or 

Idkas. —  Part  II.  Of  Knowledge _ The  Fiust  Paiit  is  again 

subdivided  into  Ten  Books,  which  treat,  1.  Of  Ideas  in  General, 
and  ‘2.  Of  the  Philosophy  of  the  different  Sciences. 

The  Second  Part  is  subdivided  into  Three  Books,  which 
treat  of  the  Construction  of  Science,  of  the  different  Ojtinions  on 
the  Nature  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Means  of  seeking  it,  and  of 
the  Methods  employed  in  the  Formation  of  Science. 

In  pursuance  of  our  plan,  of  noticing  only  those  portions  of 
the  present  work  which  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Physical  science,  and  in  the  examination  of  which  we 
can  employ  the  tests  of  experience  and  observation — our  atten¬ 
tion  is  first  arrested  by  the  chapter  On  the  Perception  of  Ideas. 
In  this  chapter,  Mr  Whewell  announces  his  adherence  to  the 
novel  doctrine — maintained  by  two  Scotch  philosophers — that 
we  possess  a  Sixth  Sense,  called  the  Mcscular  Sense  ; 
and,  without  taking  time  to  consider  the  relations  which  the 
doctrine  bears  to  facts  and  laws  universally  admitted,  he  adopts 
it  in  all  its  aspects  and  consequences;  and  leaves  the  philosophy 
of  perception  under  the  incubus  of  the  greatest  heresy  that  has 
for  a  long  period  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  science.  As  this 
doctrine  refers  both  to  the  senses  of  'Pouch  and  Siyht,  we  must 
consider  it  under  these  two  separate  relations. 

Mr  Whewell  announces  his  conversion  to  the  doctrine  in  the 
following  manner ; — 

‘  But  does  the  sense  of  Touch  give  us  directly  a  knowledge  of  space? 
This  is  a  question  which  has  attracted  considerable  notice  in  recent 
times;  and  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  in  a  degree  which  is  very 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  that  the  philosophy  of  perception  has  been 
a  prominent  subject  of  enquiry  from  the  earliest  times.  Two  pbilosu- 
pbers,  advancing  to  this  enquiry  from  different  sides — the  one  a  meta¬ 
physician,  the  other  a  physiologist — have  independently  arrived  at  the 
conviction,  that  the  long-current  opinion,  according  to  which  ne 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  space  by  the  sense  of  touch,  is  erroneous.  And 
the  doctrine  which  they  teach,  instead  of  the  ancient  error,  has  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  principle  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
establish — that  our  knowledge  of  space  and  its  properties  is  derived 
rather  from  the  active  operations  than  from  the  passive  impressions  of  the 
percipient  mind.  Undoubtedly  the  persuasion,  that  w’e  acquire  a  know- 
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leilpe  of  form  by  the  touch,  is  very  obviously  8Ugp;este(l  by  our  common 
habits.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  form  of  any.  body  in  the  dark,  or  to 
corrrect  the  impressions  conveyed  by  sight,  when  we  suspect  them  to  be 
false,  we  have  only,  it  seems  to  us,  at  least  at  first,  to  stretch  forth  the 
hand  and  touch  the  object ;  and  we  learn  its  shape,  with  no  chance  of 
error.  In  these  cases,  form  appears  to  be  as  immediate  a  perception  of 
the  sense  of  touch,  as  colour  is  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

‘  But  is  tliis  perception  really  the  result  of  the  passive  sense  of 
touch  merely  ?  Against  such  an  opinion  Dr  Brown,  the  metaphysician 
of  whom  I  speak,  urges,  that  the  feeling  of  touch  alone,  when  any  object 
is  applied  to  the  hand,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  can  no  mure  con¬ 
vey  the  conception  of  form,  or  extension,  than  the  sensation  of  an  odour 
or  a  taste  can  do,  except  we  have  already  some  knowledge  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  parts  of  our  bodies;  that  is,  except  we  are  already 
in  possession  of  an  idea  of  space,  and  have  in  our  minds  referred  our 
limbs  to  their  positions ;  which  is  to  suppose  the  conception  of  form 
already  acquired. 

‘  By  what  faculty,  then,  do  we  originally  acquire  our  conceptions 
of  the  relations  of  position  ?  Brow  n  answers,  by  the  muscular  sense  ; 
that  is,  the  conscious  exertions  of  the  various  muscles  by  which  we 
move  our  limbs.  When  we  feel  out  the  form  and  position  of  bodies  by 
the  hand,  our  knowledge  is  acquired,  nut  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  body, 
but  by  perceiving  the  course  the  fingers  must  take,  in  order  to  follow 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  to  pass  from  one  borly  to  another.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  slightest  of  the  volitions  by  whicli  we  thus  feel  out 
form  and  place;  we  know  whether  we  move  the  finger  to  the  right  or 
left,  up  or  down,  to  us  or  from  us,  through  a  large  or  a  small  space  ; 
and  all  these  conscious  acts  are  bound  together  and  regulated,  in  our 
minds,  by  an  idea  of  an  extended  space  in  which  they  are  performed. 
That  this  idea  of  space  is  not  burrowed  from  the  sight,  and  transferred 
to  the  muscular  feelings  by  habit,  is  evident.  For  a  man  born  blind 
can  feel  out  his  way  with  his  staff,  and  has  his  conceptions  of  position 
determined  by  the  conditions  of  space,  no  less  than  one  who  has  the 
use  of  his  eyes.  And  the  muscular  consciousness  which  reveals  to  us 
the  position  of  objects  and  parts  of  objects  when  we  feel  them  out  by 
means  of  the  hand,  shows  itself  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  and  in  all  our 
limbs  ;  for  our  habits  of  standing,  walking,  and  all  other  attitudes  and 
motions,  are  regulated  by  our  feelings  of  our  position,  and  that  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  And  thus  we  cannot  touch  any  object  without  learn¬ 
ing  something  respecting  its  position  ;  not  that  the  sense  of  touch 
directly  conveys  such  knowledge ;  but  we  have  already  learnt  from  the 
muscular  sense,  constantly  exercised,  the  position  of  the  limb  which  the 
object  thus  touches. 

<  The  justice  of  this  distinction  will,  I  think,  be  assented  to  by  all 
persons  who  attend  steadily  to  the  process  itself,  and  might  be  main¬ 
tained  by  many  forcible  reasons.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
evidences  in  its  favour  is,  that,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  the 
opinion  to  which  another  distinguished  philosopher.  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
has  been  led,  reasoning  entirelv  upon  physiological  principles.’ — Vol.  I. 
p.  113— 116. 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  with  attention  the  preceding  extract, 
without  perceiving  the  difficulties  with  which  the  metaphysician 
and  the  physiologist  have  surrounded  the  subject.  l3r  Brown 
devotes  to  the  discussion  of  this  question  nearly  three  lecHires, 
written  with  that  exquisite  taste  and  ingenuity,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  that  imperfect  apprehension  of  physical  truth,  which 
all  his  speculations  exhibit.  He  supposes  our  whole  muscular 
frame  to  be  a  distinct  orgmi  of  sense ;  but  in  the  application  of 
this  supposition,  he  again  and  again  cautions  his  readers  *  with 
‘  respect  to  the  great  difficulty  of  the  enquiry^  and  the  very 
‘  humble  reliance^  therefore,  which  we  can  have  any  title  to  put 
‘  on  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  a  subject  so  very  obscure.’  * 
And  he  afterwards  recommends  *  a  very  humble  assurance  as  to 
‘  the  certainty  of  any  opinion  which  we  may  be  led  to  form’t  on 
this  subject.  Mr  Whewell,  however,  feels  no  such  difficulties, 
and  recommends  no  such  caution  ;  but  ‘  rushes  in,’  where  our 
distinguished  countryman  ‘  fears  to  tread.’ 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  must  remind  our  readers  that 
till  the  nineteenth  century  we  had  only  Five  Senses — those 
of  Sight,  Hearing,  Touch,  Taste,  and  Smell.  Each  sense  has 
an  appropriate  organ,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  nervous  ex¬ 
pansion  with  its  accompanying  nerves,  for  receiving  and  con¬ 
veying  the  sensation  to  the  brain.  We  see  by  means  of  the 
nervous  membrane  called  the  Itetina,  and  we  should  still  see, 
if  the  human  eye,  without  a  muscle  to  elevate  or  move  it,  lay 
motionless  in  its  socket.  We  feel  external  objects  by  means 
of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  Touch ;  and  this  sense  would  still 
remain  to  us,  if  the  human  frame  stood,  like  a  statue,  fixed  and 
immovable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  senses. 
But  in  order  to  extend  our  sensations,  and  enable  the  organs 
of  sense  to  give  us  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  world,  we  are  most  essentially  aided  by  our  muscular  frame. 
The  muscles  of  the  eye  expedite  its  movements  and  extend 
its  range,  but  they  do  not  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  the  sensation.  The  muscles  of  the  arm 
and  hand  and  fingers  enable  us  to  apply  the  organ  of  touch 
quickly  and  effectually,  in  the  examination  of  external  bodies ; 
but  they  do  not  in  the  least  increase  the  intensity,  or  alter  the 
nature  of  the  sensation.  The  muscles  of  the  human  body,  in 
short,  are  nothing  more  than  auxiliaries  to  our  organs  of  sense. 


*  Browns  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  631.  Edit.  1820.  The  Italics  in  the 
above  paragraph  are  in  the  origioal. 
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Without  adverting  to  the  singularity  of  the  opinion,  that 
every  one  of  our  organs  of  sense  is  surrounded  with  a  sixth  sense, 
(the  seat  of  which  is  our  whole  corporeal  frame,)  not  only  help¬ 
ing  the  rest,  but  doing  what  they  cannot  do — or  the  equally 
singular  notion,  that  that  can  be  called  a  new  sense,  which  has 
not  the  power  of  performing  its  functions  alone,  but  only  in 
combination  with  the  other  senses  ; — we  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  the  question,  whether  our  feelings  of  resistance  and  extension 
can  be  derived  from  the  sensibility  of  the  proper  nerves  of 
touch,  without  that  ‘  consciousness  of  muscular  exertion’  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  sixth  sense — ‘  without  which  the  sense  of 
‘  touch  could  hardly  be  an  inlet  to  our  knowledge.’ 

When  we  press  our  fingers  against  a  resisting  body,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  muscular  efibrt ;  and  there  is  doubtless  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  this  consciousness  with  the  nervous  sensation.  An  act 
of  the  will  precedes,  but  neither  gives  nor  improves  the  sensa¬ 
tion.  Let  the  same  resisting  body  be  laid  upon  the  fingers  at 
rest  upon  the  table,  so  as  to  act  by  its  gravity,  or  by  any  exter¬ 
nal  force,  the  sense  of  resistance  is  the  same,  though  there  has 
been  no  muscular  effort.  In  like  manner,  the  sensation  of 
roughness  and  smoothness  will  be  experienced,  if  the  rough  or 
smooth  body  is  moved  by  any  external  power  over  the  organ  of 
touch.  The  same  species  of  argument  is  applicable  to  our 
knowledge  of  space,  or  extension.  The  muscles  of  the  hand, 
combined  with  touch,  enable  us  to  determine,  within  certain 
limits,  the  forms  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  singular  accuracy  ; 
but  they  are  not  necessary  to  give  us  the  idea  of  simple  space 
and  extension.  'I'hese  ideas  can  be  acquired  as  certainly, 
though  perhaps  less  quickly,  by  the  motion  of  surfaces  over  the 
organ  of  touch,  as  by  the  motion  of  that  organ  over  the  sur¬ 
faces  ;  and  if  we  had  been  accustomed  from  our  infancy  to  have 
bodies  submitted  to  our  examination,  by  any  external  power 
producing  the  same  motion  of  these  bodies  over  an  immovable 
organ,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  organ  over  the 
bodies,  we  should  have  acquired  the  same  knowledge  which  we 
now  possess,  though  less  expeditiously,  and  perhaps  less  per¬ 
fectly.  If  a  hot  body  acted  upon  the  tip  of  a  finger,  and 
another  covered  the  whole  hand  ;  or  if  the  whole  foot  was  placed 
in  contact  with  a  surface,  or  immersed  in  a  fluid  affording  a 
sensation  to  every  part  of  it,  while  only  one  toe  of  the  other  foot 
is  similarly  immersed,  the  idea  of  space  and  extension  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  acquired. 

With  regard  to  our  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  position 
which  we  are  now  supposed  to  acquire  by  pushing  out  and  brand¬ 
ishing  our  muscular  antennae,  the  argument  is  equally  clear. 
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Whatever  we  can  do  by  the  action  of  muscles  may  be  done, 
though  with  less  speed  and  perfection,  by  motions  external  to,  and 
independent  of  ourselves.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  half-formed 
‘  Frankenstein’ — a  man  blind  and  without  any  muscular  frame,  is 
required  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  position  by  touch.  If  heat, 
or  co/d,  or  friction  be  applied' to  his  body,  he  will  be  able  to  form 
some  general  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  sentient  surface ;  and 
the  relative  position  of  different  parts  of  it  will  be  ascertained  by 
the  differences  in  the  sensations  excited  in  those  parts.  In  ac¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  external  objects, 
his  dirticulties  will  be  increased,  but  they  will  not  be  insuperable. 
An  external  power  may  bring  the  different  parts  of  his  sentient 
surface  into  contact  with  bodies  of  various  qualities,  having  a 
fixed  position  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  sensations  they  give — of 
heat,  cold,  roughness,  smoothness,  &c. — to  the  sensitive  parts 
themselves,  will  afford  ideas  of  their  relative  position. 

But  may  we  not  go  further,  and  suppose  all  the  muscles  re¬ 
placed  by  strings  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist,  who  can  give 
the  arms,  and  hands,  and  fingers  all  the  movements  and  facilities 
for  touch  which  they  have  in  reality  ?  May  we  not  also  suppose, 
what  does  less  violence  to  our  judgment,  that  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  a  galvanic  influence  may  be  so  applied  as  to  replace 
the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  and  thus  put  all  the  muscles  of 
the  living  body  into  action,  and  enable  those  connected  with  the 
organs  of  touch  to  exercise  all  their  movements  without  any  act 
of  the  will?  In  these  cases  the  organs  of  sense,  while  they  per¬ 
form  their  own  appropriate  functions,  will  receive  that  precise 
assistance  which  they  now  derive  from  the  muscular  frame,  act¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  the  will. 

These  observations,  if  they  are  less  satisfactory  as  applied  to 
the  organ  of  touch,  will  appear  in  the  character  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  when  we  consider  the  relations  of  this  new  sense  to  the 
phenomena  of  vision,  where  it  is  much  more  easy  to  draw  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  direct  indications  of  the  organ, 
and  the  consciousness  of  muscular  effort  which  attends  its  move¬ 
ments. 

Had  Mr  Whewell  limited  his  adherence  to  the  new  doctrine 
to  the  sense  of  touch,  he  would  have  acted  prudently ;  but  in 
the  ardour  of  his  admiration  he  has  extended  it  to  the  sense 
of  sight ;  and  in  a  future  part  of  his  book,  w  here  the  subject  is 
presented  to  him  under  a  different  phase,  he  seems  to  stand 
aghast  at  his  own  sixth  sense,  and  abjure  the  further  application 
of  it. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  tlie 
sixth  sense  is  extended  to  the  sense  of  Sight : — 
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‘  Upon  attentive  consideration,  it  will  be  clear,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  perceptions  respecting  space,  which  appear  at  first  to  he  obtained  by 
sight  alone,  are  in  fact  acquired  by  means  of  this  sixth  seme.  Thus 
we  consider  the  visible  sky  as  a  single  surface,  surrounding  us,  and 
returning  into  itself,  and  thus  forming  a  hemisphere.  But  such  a  mode 
of  conceiving  an  object  of  vision  could  never  have  occurred  to  us  if 
we  had  not  been  able  to  turn  our  heads  to  follow  this  surface,  to  pursue 
it  till  we  find  it  returning  into  itself.  And  when  we  have  done  this,  we 
necessarily  represent  it  to  ourselves  as  a  concave  inclosure  within  which 
we  are.  The  sense  of  sight  alone,  without  the  power  of  muscular  mo¬ 
tion,  could  not  have  led  us  to  view  the  sky  as  a  vault  or  hemisphere. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  should  have  perceived  only  what  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye  in  one  position;  and  if  different  appearances  had  been 
presented  in  succession,  we  could  not  have  connected  them  as  parts  of 
the  same  picture,  fur  want  of  any  perception  of  their  relative  position. 
They  would  have  been  so  many  detached  and  incoherent  visual  sensa¬ 
tions.  The  muscular  sense  connects  their  parts  into  a  whole,  making 
them  to  be  only  different  portions  of  one  universal  scene. 

‘  These  considerations  point  out  the  fallacy  of  a  very  curious  re¬ 
presentation  made  by  Dr  Reid  of  the  convictions  to  which  man  would 
be  led,  if  he  possessed  vision  without  the  sense  of  touch.  To  illustrate 
this  subject,  Reid  uses  the  fiction  of  a  nation  whom  he  terms  the  Ido- 
tneuians,  who  have  no  sense  except  that  of  sight.  He  describes  their 
notions  of  the  relations  of  space  as  being  entirely  different  from  ours. 
The  axioms  of  their  geometry  are  quite  contradictory  to  our  axioms. 
For  example,  it  is  held  to  be  self-evident  among  them  that  two  straight 
lines  which  intersect  each  other  once  must  intersect  a  second  time ;  that 
the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  are  greater  than  two  right  angles, 
and  the  like.  These  paradoxes  are  obtained  by  tracing  the  relations  of 
lines  on  the  surface  of  a  concave  sphere,  which  surrounds  the  spectator, 
and  on  which  all  visible  appearances  may  be  supposed  to  be  presented  to 
him.  But  from  what  is  said  above,  it  appears  that  the  notion  of  such  a 
sphere,  and  such  a  connexion  of  visible  objects  which  are  seen  in  differ- 
«-nt  directions,  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  sight  alone.  When  the  spec¬ 
tator  combines  in  his  conception  the  relations  of  long  drawn  lines 
and  large  figures,  as  he  sees  them  by  turning  his  head  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  upwards  and  downwards,  he  ceases  to  be  an  Idomenian.  And 
thus  our  conceptions  of  the  properties  of  space  derived  through  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  one  mode  of  perception  are  not  at  variance  with  those  obtained 
in  another  way;  but  all  such  conceptions,  however  produced  or  suggested, 
are  in  harmony  with  each  other;  being,  as  has  already  been  said,  only 
different  a-^pects  of  the  same  idea. 

‘  If  our  perceptions  of  the  position  of  objects  around  us  do  not  de¬ 
pend  on  tbe  sense  of  vision  alone,  but  on  the  muscular  feeling  brought 
into  play  when  we  turn  our  head,  it  will  obviously  follow  that  the  same 
is  true  when  we  turn  the  eye  instead  of  the  head.  And  thus  we  may 
learn  the  form  of  objects,  not  by  looking  at  them  with  a  fixed  gaze,  but 
by  following  the  boundary  of  them  with  the  eye.  While  the  head 
is  held  perfectly  still,  the  eye  can  rove  along  the  outlines  of  visible 
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objects,  scrutinize  each  point  in  succession,  and  leap  from  one  point  to 
another — each  such  act  bein^  accompanied  by  a  muscular  consciou^<nes8, 
which  makes  us  aware  of  the  direction  in  which  the  look  is  travellin<'. 
And  we  may  thus  gather  information  concerning  the  figures  and  places 
which  we  trace  out  with  the  visual  ray,  as  the  blind  man  learns  the 
forms  of  things  which  he  traces  out  with  his  staft',  being  conscious  of  the 
motions  of  his  hand. 

‘  This  view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  eye  perceives  position,  which 
is  thus  supported  by  the  analogy  of  other  members  employed  fur  the  same 
purpose,  is  further  confirmed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  by  physiological  reasons. 
He  teaches  us,  that  when  an  object  is  seen  we  employ  two  senses :  there 
is  an  impression  on  the  retina;  but  we  receive  also  the  idea  of  position 
or  relation  in  space,  which  it  is  nut  the  office  of  the  retina  to  give,  by 
our  consciousness  of  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  eye  ;  and 
he  has  traced  in  detail  the  course  of  the  nerves  by  w  hich  these  muscles 
convey  their  information.  The  constant  searching  motion  of  the  eye,  as 
he  terms  it,  is  the  means  by  which  we  become  aware  of  the  jtusitiun  of 
objects  about  us. 

‘  It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  follow  the  physiology  of  this  sub¬ 
ject;  but  we  may  notice  that  Sir  C.  Bell  has  examined  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  which  belong  to  this  operation  of  the  eye.  We  learn  from  him 
that  the  particular  point  of  the  eye  wliich  thus  traces  the  forms  of  visible 
objects,  is  a  part  of  the  retina  which  has  been  termed  the  sensible  spot ; 
being  that  part  which  is  most  sensible  to  the  impressions  of  light  and 
colour.  This  part,  indeed,  is  nut  a  spot  of  definite  size  and  form,  for  it 
appears  that,  proceeding  from  a  certain  point  of  the  retina,  the  sensibi¬ 
lity  diminishes  on  every  side  by  degrees.  And  the  searching  motion  of 
the  eye  arises  from  the  desire  which  we  instinctively  feel  of  receiving 
upon  the  sensible  spot  the  image  of  the  object  to  which  the  attention  is 
directed.  We  are  uneasy  and  impatient  till  the  eye  is  turned  so  that 
this  is  effected.  And  as  our  attention  is  transferred  from  point  to  point 
of  the  scene  before  us,  the  eye,  and  this  point  of  the  eye  in  particular, 
travel  along  with  the  thoughts  ;  and  the  muscular  sense  which  tells  us  of 
these  movements  of  the  organ  of  vision,  conveys  to  us  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  places  which  we  thus  successively  survey.” — Vol.  1.  p. 
117-120. 

Although  the  preceding  passage  presents  many  points  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  yet  it  affords  us  considerable  satisfaction  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  not  involved  in  metaphysical  ab¬ 
stractions,  but  may  be  tried  by  the  indisputable  results  of 
experimental  enquiry.  We  could  have  wished  to  avoid  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  again  defending  one  of  our  most  illustrious  country¬ 
men — of  shielding  Dr  Ueid  from  the  charge  of  fallacy  which 
has  been  brought  against  him  ;  and  that  too  on  the  strength  of  a 
speculation  which  its  inventor  considered  a  doubtful  one,  and 
which  is  itself  a  fallacy  of  no  common  kind. 

That  the  sense  of  Sight  alone  could  not,  without  being  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  muscles,  lead  us  to  view  the  sky  as  a  vault,  is  demon- 
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strably  erroneous.  If  the  eye  were  absolutely  fixed,  and  incapable 
of  having  its  place  changed,  the  proposition  might  be  a  tenable 
one.  But  if  that  organ  is  turned  round  by  a  mechanism  exter¬ 
nal  to  itself,  so  as  to  obtain  with  the  same  rapidity  those  very 
views  of  the  sky  which  the  motion  of  the  head  affords,  the  perci¬ 
pient  mind  will,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  con- 
ne;:t  the  successive  fields  of  view  into  one  hemispherical  vault. 
But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  not  the  consciousness  of  mus¬ 
cular  effort  (supposing  it  to  exist  as  a  sense)  which  combines 
the  parts  of  an  extensive  landscape  into  a  distinct  picture.  Its 
operations  could  give  us  only  a  succession  of  pictures,  each  of 
which  has  its  most  distinct  point  opposite  the  eye.  It  is  by 
an  act  of  the  memory,  recalling  the  distinct  pictures  formed  on 
the  retina,  at  the  extremity  of  the  optic  axis,  that  w'e  are  en¬ 
abled  to  see,  within  a  certain  range,  the  different  parts  of  a  picture 
with  perfect  distinctness.  If  in  a  landscape  of  some  extent,  a 
steeple  clock  placed  on  its  left  hand  boundary  does  not  exhibit  to 
us  distinctly  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  eye  is  fixed  on  the 
centre  of  the  landscape,  the  eye  in  its  successive  ranges  over  the 
scene  obtains  repeated  distinct  views  of  the  hour  and  minute  hand 
of  the  clock,  as  well  as  of  every  other  object  in  view ;  and  the 
general  picture  is  composed  of  the  distinct  portions  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  parts,  and  not  of  those  indistinct  ones  which  are  formed 
in  the  picture  when  the  eye  regards  only  the  centre  of  the  land¬ 
scape. 

If  these  views  are  correct — and  who  can  doubt  them? — we  have 
restored  to  Dr  Reid's  fiction  of  the  ‘  Idomenians’  all  its  truth  and 
beauty.  Were  a  pair  of  Idomenian  eyes  extracted  from  their 
muscular  appendages,  and  placed  in  the  marble  sockets  of  Phi¬ 
dias’s  Jupiter,  the  Brunels  of  modern  times  would  soon  give  such 
movements  to  the  statue,  as  to  place  the  helpless  Idomenian  on 
a  level  with  the  ‘  king  of  gods  and  men.’  The  hemispherical  vault 
will  shine  as  brightly,  whether  its  parts  be  combined  by  the 
living  muscles,  or  by  the  wheels  and  pinions  of  mechanism. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  mechanism  by  which  the  eye  traces 
the  forms  of  visible  objects,  Mr  Whewell  teaches  the  most  here¬ 
tical  doctrines.  He  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  others. 

1.  That  there  is  a  part  of  the  retina  termed  the  sensible  spot, 
being  that  part  which  is  most  sensible  to  light  and  colour  ! 

2.  That  this  part  ‘  is  not  a  spot  of  definite  size  and  form,  for 
‘  it  appears  that,  proceeding  from  a  certain  point  of  the  retina, 
‘  the  sensibility  diminishes  on  every  side  by  degrees  1’ 

Now,  these  positions  are  wholly  erroneous;  because, 

1 .  There  is  no  spot  on  the  retina  more  sensible  than  all  the 
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2.  The  spot  referred  to  as  enjoying  this  distinction,  is  actually 
less  sensible  than  every  other  part  of  the  retina;  and, 

3.  The  sensibility  increases,  iti  place  of  diminishing,  from  the 
spot,  or  ‘  the  point  of  the  retina’  in  question ;  and  the  lines  of 
equal  sensibility  are  circles  whose  centres  coincide  with  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  optical  axis,  or  the  foramen  centrule  of  the  retina. 

These  facts  have  been  established  by  Scottish  writers,  and 
published  in  Scottish  works  which  have  passed  through  Mr 
Whewell’s  hands.  Hut,  if  his  memory  is  not  retentive  of  things 
north  of  the  Tweed,  he  surely  knows  that  some  of  the  French 
astronomers,  we  think  it  was  M.  Arago,  discovered  the  remark¬ 
able  fact,  that  minute  stars,  like  some  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn, 
could  not  he  seen  when  their  imnye  fell  u\)on  the  sensible  spot,  but 
instantly  Iwcame  visible  when  the  eye.  was  turned  away  from  them  ; 
and  we  presume  he  cannot  have  forgotten  that  Sir  John  Herschel 
and  Sir  James  South,  during  their  admirable  observations  on 
double  stars,  discovered  the  same  curious  fact,  which  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  discussed  in  journals  and  popular  works. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  these  two  distinguished  as¬ 
tronomers,  who  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  views  w’hich  we  are 
now  maintiuning  ; — ‘  A  rather  singular  method  of  obtaining  a 
‘  view,  and  even  a  rough  measure  of  the  angles  of  stars  of  the 
‘  last  degree  of  faintness,  has  often  been  resorted  to;  viz.  to  direct 
‘  the  eye  to  another  part  of  the  field.  In  this  way,  a  faint  star 
‘  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  one  will  often  become  very 
‘  conspicuous,  so  as  to  bear  a  certaiti  illumination,  which  will  yet 
‘  totally  disappear,  as  if  suddenly  blotted  out,  when  the  eye  is 
‘  turned  full  upon  it,  [that  is,  when  it  is  received  on  the  sensible 
‘  spot, 2  and  so  on,  appearing  and  disappearing  alternately,  as 
‘  often  as  we  please.  *  *  *  The  lateral  portions  of  the  retina,  less 
‘  fatigued  by  strong  lights,  and  less  exhausted  by  perpetual  at- 
‘  tcntion,  are  prolmbly  more  sensible  to  faint  impressions  than  the 
‘  central  ones,  which  may  serve  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.’ 

Hut  though  the  most  sensible  spot,  under  our  consideration,  is 
actually  the  least  sensible,  it  enjoys  the  real  pre-eminence  of 
being  that  part  of  the  retina  where  vision  is  most  distinct;  and 
hence  it  may  be  called  the  point  cf  maximum  distinctness.  Those 
persons  who  are  disposed  to  make  the  choroid  coat  the  seat  of 
vision,  have  supposed  that  the  extremity  of  the  optic  axis  de¬ 
rives  this  property  from  there  being  an  actual  opening  (the  fora¬ 
men  centrale  of  Soemmering)  in  the  retina,  which  allows  the  light 
to  fall  directly  on  the  choroid,  without  suffering  any  change  from 
the  semi-transparent  nervous  matter.  The  first  physiologists, 
however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  retina  is  only  thinner  at  that 
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point,  and  that  the  central  ray  still  falls  upon  the  nervous  tablet. 
Hence  we  require  no  other  explanation  of  the  maximum  distinct¬ 
ness  which  exists  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  vision,  than  that, 
in  all  images  formed  by  lenses,  the  point  at  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  the  lens  is  necessarily  the  point  most  free  from  chromatic 
and  spherical  aberration,  and  therefore  the  point  of  maximum 
distinctness.  Even  in  the  Camera  Obscura,  if  we  wish  to  see  any 
part  of  the  landscape  with  maximum  distinctness,  we  must  move 
the  instrument  as  we  do  our  eye,  to  produce  the  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  that  point  and  the  extremity  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens. 

But  the  grand  error  committed  by  Mr  Whewell  is  his  implicit 
adoption  of  the  doctrine,  ‘  that  the  idea  of  position  or  relation  in 
‘  space  is  not  given  by  the  retina,  but  by  the  muscular  sense.’ 
If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  objections  against  this  doctrine 
already  published,  and  never  answered,  he  ought  to  have  brought 
them  under  the  notice  of  his  readers,  even  though  they  should 
not  have  influenced  his  own  decision. 

The  law  of  visible  direction,  founded  on  a  property  of  the 
retina  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  Mr  VVhewell’s  presence, 
and  adopted  by  Professor  Wheatstone,*  the  first  authority  on 
the  subject  of  vision  in  this  country,  furnishes  us  with  all  our 
ideas  of  position  and  relation  in  space.  This  law  is  incontro¬ 
vertible,  and  is  altogether  independent  of  muscular  action,  either 
in  the  eyeball  or  in  the  head.  Does  Mr  Whewell  maintain, 
with  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  erect  and  inverted  vision,  the  relation 
of  up  and  down,  depend  on  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  eye  ttpward  and  downward  ?  Does  he  maintain  that 
if,  from  any  cause,  ‘  the  eye  and  eyelids  are  rendered  immovable, 
‘  whilst  the  vision  is  entire,'  objects  will  appear  inverted  ?  If  he 
does  not,  his  premises  force  him  to  that  conclusion.  ‘  It  is  to 

*  the  muscular  apparatus,’  says  he,  ‘  and  to  the  conclusions  we 
‘  are  enabled  to  draw  from  the  consciousness  of  muscular  effort, 
‘  that  we  owe  that  geometrical  sense  by  which  we  become  ac- 
‘  quainted  with  the  form,  (and  position,!)  and  magnitude,  and 

*  distance  of  objects.’  Notwithstanding  this  conclusion,  a  case 
is  recorded  in  the  same  paper,!  having  occurred  under  the 
care  of  Dr  Macmichael,  where  the  eye  and  eyelids  were  im¬ 
movable,  and  the  vision  entire ;  and  yet  we  are  not  told  that 
the  vision  was  inverted,  although  the  case  afforded  an  experi- 
mentum  crucis,  which  must  have  demolished  the  whole  specula¬ 
tion. 


*  Phd.  Trans.  1838,  p.  387.  t  Id.  1823,  p.  181. 

!  Id.  1823,  p.  177,  (^note.) 
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We  have  no  doubt,  that  such  of  our  readers  as  concur  with  us 
in  these  views,  and  those,  if  there  be  any,  who  do  not,  are  pre- 

Eiared  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  if  we  cannot  obtain  a  know- 
edge  of  position  and  the  relations  of  space  by  the  sense  of  sight, 
directly  and  primarily,  we  cannot,  in  any  case,  derive  from  sujht  a 
direct  perception  of  farm.  This  perplexity — namely,  that  of  dis¬ 
covering,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  a  favourite  theory  has  carried  its 
abettors  too  far — seems  to  have  beset  Mr  Whewell  at  the  very 
close  of  his  chapter. 

<  By  considerations  such  as  have  been  adduced,  it  is  proved  beyond 
doubt,  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  our  knowledge  of  form  and 
position  is  acquired  from  the  muscular  sense,  and  not  from  sight  di¬ 
rectly:  for  instance,  in  all  cases  in  which  we  have  before  us  large  ob¬ 
jects  and  extensive  spaces.  Whether,  in  any  case,  the  eye  gives  us 
a  direct  perception  of form,  we  shall  not  here  further  enquire.  An¬ 
other  opportunity  of  discussing  this  subject  will  occur  hereafter.’ — Vol.  I. 
p.  121. 

Here  the  knowledge  of  farm,  and  consequently  of  position,  as 
acquired  by  the  new  sense,  is  limited  to  Inteje  objects  and  extensive 
spaces !  a  limitation  totally  excluded  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  assumptions  which  the  doctrine 
necessarily  involves.  Now,  we  ask,  and  we  ask  it  with  a  feeling 
of  some  triumph,  what  is  the  size  of  the  olyect,  or  the  extent  of 
the  space,  where  the  power  of  sight  abjures  the  assistance  of  the 
senses,  and  exercises  its  own  right  of  judgment  ?  Is  it  an  an¬ 
gular  space  which  corresponds  with  the  sensible  spot,  the  macula 
lutea,  or  the  small  internal  area  of  it  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  foramen  ?  Is  it  any  thing  of  the  size  of  the  sun,  the  planets, 
or  any  of  the  fixed  stars?  It  cannot  be,  for  the  muscular  sense 
seems  to  deal  only  with  large  objects  and  extensive  spaces!  We 
wait  for  a  reply  to  this  question  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  may 
deduce  the  important  result,  the  exact  terms  of  which  our  oppo¬ 
nents  may  adjust  between  themselves,  that  if  the  limiting  magni¬ 
tude  lies  between  a  Patagonian  and  a  Dwarf,  the  former,  judged 
of  by  the  muscular  sense,  will  appear  inverted,  and  the  latter,  by 
the  sense  of  sight,  will  appear  erect  I 

The  future  opportunity  of  discussing  this  difficult  point  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  the  chapter  on  peculiarities  in  the  perceptions  of  the 
different  senses  ;  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  examination  of  Dr 
Brown’s  celebrated  position,  ‘  that  we  do  not  hy  vision  perceive 
*  Indh  colour  and  figure  —  the  existence  of  the  figure  being  learned  hy 
‘  other  means,  or  by  touch!  Mr  Whewell  expresses  the  ‘difficulty 
he  has  in  conceiving  how  such  a  doctrine  could  proceed  from  a 
person  who  has  reasoned  with  great  acuteness  regarding  touch! 
He  characterizes  some  of  Brown’s  suppositions  as  strange,  mis- 
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taken,  and  baseless.  Some  of  his  assertions  are  called  altogether 
false.  His  opinions  on  this  point  are  termed  absurdities,  and  his 
tenets  ixlravagant  and  unphilosophical ;  and  he  is  said  to  pursue 
the  subject  till  he  involves  it  in  utter  confusion. 

The  opinion  of  the  eminent  Metaphysician  thus  severely  cha¬ 
racterized,  follows  by  legitimate  inference  from  his  adoption  of 
tbe  muscular  sense,  as  alone  giving  us  a  knowledge  of  form  and 
position  ;  for  as  the  sense  of  sight  exclusively  gives  us  an  idea  of 
colour,  and  does  not  exclusively  give  us  the  idea  of  form,  it  is  a 
logical  conclusion,  that  we  do  not  by  the  sense  of  sight  perceive 
l)oth  colour  and  figure.  In  his  conflict  with  Dr  Brown,  Mr 
W'bewell  seems  to  forget  entirely  all  that  he  had  said  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  chapter,  on  tbe  prerogative  of  touch  as  an  auxiliary  to 
sight ;  and  we  consider  the  whole  argument  as  a  most  striking 
specimen  of  that  kind  of  philosophy  which  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
work  written  without  the  slow  process  of  digestion,  and  embra¬ 
cing  every  variety  of  human  knowledge. 

‘  Why,’  he  asks,  ‘  does  the  moon  appear  round,  gibbous,  or 
‘  horned  ?  What  sense  besides  vision  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  her 
‘  figure?  *  *  If  we  do  not  see  figure  we  do  not  see  position, 

‘  for  figure  is  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  a  boundary  !' 
Has  he  forgotten  his  sixth  sense? — the  muscular  sense — 
which  gives  us  the  idea  of  position  or  relation  in  space,  ‘  and 
‘  consequently  of  figure,’  *  which  it  is  not  the  office  of  the  retina 
‘  to  give.’ 

In  the  same  chapter  which  contains  this  virtual  rejection  of  the 
muscular  sense,  our  author  treats  of  w-hat  he  calls  the  paradoxes  of 
vision;  the  first  of  which  is  upright  vision,  and  the  second,  single 
vision  of  small  or  distant  objects,  and  single  vision  of  near  objects. 
He  treats  also  of  visible  figure,  but  he  avoids  altogether  not  only 
the  subject,  but  the  very  name  of  visible  direction;  the  appropriate 
and  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the  whole  subject  of  vision 
unquestionably  rests.  Mr  Whewell,  of  course,  has  not  made  this 
omission,  because  the  laiu  of  visible  direction  was  established  by  a 
Scottish  author.  He  has  no  doubt  forgotten  that  it  was  de¬ 
monstrated  in  his  own  presence ;  and  it  must  have  escaped  his 
notice  when  he  perused  Professor  Wheatstone’s  Contributions  to 
the  Physiology  of  Vision,*  where  the  law  is  given,  the  author  of 
it  named,  and  its  truth  recognised.  But  whatever  be  its 
cause,  the  omission  is  a  very  unfortunate  one  for  himself ;  as  it 
has  led  him  away  from  the  true  laws  of  vision,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  he  conceives  Aristotle  to  have  been  misled  in  explaining 


•  Phil.  Trans.  1838,  p.  387-8. 
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the  round  image  of  a  triangular  aperture,  by  not  applying  the 
idea  of  rectilineal  rays.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  which  he  has  given  of  upright  vision : — 

*  It  has  been  asked,  bow  is  it  that  we  see  an  object,  a  man  for  instance, 
upright,  when  the  immediate  object  of  our  sensation,  the  image  of  the  man 
on  our  retina,  is  inverted  ?  To  this  we  must  answer,  that  we  see  him 
upright  because  the  image  is  inverted  ;  that  the  inverted  image  is  the 
necessary  means  of  seeing  an  upright  object.  This  is  granted ;  and 
where  tlien  is  the  difficulty  ?  Perhaps  it  may  he  put  thus  :  How  is  it  that 
we  do  not  judge  the  man  to  be  inverted,  since  the  sensible  image  is  so? 
To  tliis  we  may  reply,  that  we  have  no  notion  of  upright  or  inverted, 
except  that  wliich  is  founded  on  experience,  and  that  all  our  experience, 
without  exception,  must  have  taught  us  that  such  a  sensible  image  be¬ 
longs  to  a  man  who  is  in  an  upright  position.  Indeed,  the  contrary 
judgment  is  not  conceivable ;  a  man  is  upright  whose  head  is  upwards 
an<l  his  feet  downwards.  But  what  are  the  sensible  images  of  upwards 
and  downwards?  Whatever  be  our  standard  of  up  and  down,  the  sen¬ 
sible  representation  of  up  will  be  an  image  moving  on  the  retina  towards 
the  lower  side,  and  the  sensible  representation  of  down  will  be  a  motion 
towards  the  upper  side.  The  bead  of  the  man’s  image  is  towards  the 
image  of  the  sky,  its  feet  are  towards  the  image  of  the  ground ;  how  then 
should  it  appear  otherwise  than  upright?  But,  perhaps,  we  expect  that 
the  whole  world  should  appear  inverted ;  but  if  the  whole  be  inverted, 
how  is  the  relation  of  the  parts  altered  ?  or  we  expect  that  we  should 
think  our  own  persons  inverted  ?  Yet  this  cannot  be,  for  we  look  at  them 
as  we  do  at  other  objects ;  or.  perhaps  we  expect  that  things  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  fall  upwards.  Yet,  what  do  we  know  of  upwards,  except  that 
It  is  the  direction  in  which  bodies  do  not  fall  ?  In  short,  the  whole  of 
this  difficulty,  though  it  has  in  no  small  degree  embarrassed  metaphysi¬ 
cians,  appears  to  result  from  a  very  palpable  confusion  of  ideas  ;  from 
an  attempt  at  comparison  of  what  we  see,  with  that  which  the  retina 
feels,  as  if  they  were  separately  presentihle.  It  is  a  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  to  say,  that  we  do  not  see  the  image  on  the  retina,  but  see  by 
means  of  it.  The  perplexity  does  not  require  much  more  skill  to  dis¬ 
entangle,  than  it  does  to  see  that  a  word  written  in  black  ink  may  sig¬ 
nify  white' — Vol.  I.  p.  281. 

In  this,  which  our  author  calls  *  a  sufficient  explanation’  of 
upright  vision,  or  the  cause  of  our  seeing  objects  upright  by 
inverted  images,  we  cannot  discover  the  slightest  approximation 
to  an  explanation.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  states,  that  the  inver¬ 
sion  of  an  image  is  the  necessary  means  of  seeing  an  upright 
object,  and  that  we  do  not  see  the  image,  but  see  by  means  of 
it;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  show  how  we  see  by  means  of  it, 
unless  the  cause  be  included  in  the  assertion,  ‘  that  all  our  ex- 
‘  perience,  without  exception,  must  have  taught  us  that  such  a 

*  sensible  (inverted)  image  belongs  to  a  man  who  is  in  an  upright 
‘  position.’  Does  he  mean  by  ‘  our  experience,'  the  experience 
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of  anatomists?  for  lie  has  a  few  lines  before  assured  us  that 
‘  none  but  anatomists  are  aware  of  its  (the  image’s)  existence.’ 
Now,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  millions  see  objects  upright  without 
knowing  that  they  are  thus  seen  by  means  of  an  inverted  image  ; 
and  consequently  their  experience  has  taught  them  nothing  about 
the  matter.  The  palpable  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject,  arises 
M-holly  from  the  introduction  of  the  inappropriate  idea  of  inverted 
images.  When  an  anatomist  discovered  that  there  was  actually 
formed  on  the  retina  an  inverted  image  of  an  erect  object,  his 
attempt  to  ascertain  their  relation  to  each  other  should  have  be¬ 
gun,  by  considering  the  relation  of  individual  points  in  the  one  to 
individual  points  in  the  other ;  or  rather,  he  should  have  thrown 
aside  the  idea  of  objects  and  images  in  their  ordinary  complex 
sense,  and  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  small  luminous 
circular  point,  in  which  the  idea  of  uprightness  and  inversion 
had  no  existence.  If  we  do  this,  and  make  the  light  pass  through 
a  minute  aperture  occupying  different  positions  in  front  of  the 
cornea,  we  shall  And — 

1.  That  the  external  point  is  seen  in  the  same  direction,  whe¬ 
ther  the  ray  or  rays  by  which  its  image  is  formed,  fall  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  or  in  an  oblique  direction  on  the  surface  of  the  retina. 

2.  That  the  single  direction  corresponding  to  rays  of  all  degrees 
of  obliquity  passes  through  the  same  pointy  near  the  centre  of  the 
eyeball,  whatever  be  the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  image  of 
the  point  is  formed.  This  single  direction  is  called  the  line  of 
visible  direction,  and  the  point  through  which  all  these  lines  pass 
is  called  the  centre  of  visible  direction. 

3.  That  the  line  of  visible  direction  coincides  accurately  with  the 
line  of  real  direction  when  the  eye  sees  the  external  point  most 
distinctly ;  and  that  the  deviation  from  it,  in  the  case  of  oblique 
vision,  is  so  small,  that  the  parallax  is  not  sensible,  and  does  not 
occasion  any  apparent  relative  change  in  the  place  of  objects,  when 
the  eye  turns  itself  successively  to  different  parts  of  a  landscape. 

4.  That  the  centre  of  visible  direction  coincides  with  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  spherical  surface  of  the  retina,  or  more  generally  with 
a  spherical  surface  passing  through  the  sentient  extremities  of 
the  papilUe,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  retina  is  composed.  The 
retina  may  be  spheroidal  as  a  membrane,  and  yet  the  extremities 
of  the  papillie  may  occupy  a  spherical  surface,  whose  centre  is 
that  of  visible  direction.  And  hence, 

5.  The  law  of  visible  direction,  as  ascertained  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment,  is  that  a  point  of  light,  whose  image  is  formed  on  the 
retina  by  rays  proceeding  from  an  external  object,  is  seen  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  spherical  surface  on  which  its  image 
is  formed. 
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The  uprightness  of  an  object  of  which  an  inverted  image  is 
formed  on  the  retina,  is  a  corollary  from  this  law  ;  every  point  of 
the  image  being  referred  to  every  similar  point  in  the  object. 

But  this  law  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  law  only  for 
monocular  vision.  It  is  the  law  for  binocular  vision,  and  also  for 
vision  with  a  hundred  eyes.  The  phrase  single  vision  with  two 
eyes  in  a  state  of  perfect  action,  is  a  most  unphilosophical  ex¬ 
pression.  Except  when  the  nose  or  the  brow  obstructs  the  rays 
passing  to  one  eye,  we  always  see  double,  that  is,  two  superposed 
images ;  and  these  images  appear  single  only  when  the  corre¬ 
sponding  lines  of  visible  direction  are  directed  to  the  object,  or 
when,  from  some  physiological  cause,  one  of  the  images  either 
disappears,  or  is  not  recognised  by  the  mind.  When  we  look 
through  a  parallel  plate  of  quartz  we  actually  see  two  images  of 
every  object,  but  they  always  appear  as  one,  from  the  feebleness 
of  its  double  refraction.  We  can,  however,  separate  them  by 
turning  the  plate  into  a  prism,  just  as  we  separate  the  two  images 
in  single  vision  by  squinting,  or  displacing  one  of  the  eyes  by 
pressure.  The  same  is  true  if  we  had  a  hundred  eyes.  We 
should  then  see  a  hundred  images  all  coincident ;  but  all  united 
into  a  single  image  by  the  convergency  of  the  hundred  lines  of 
visible  direction  to  the  same  point. 

If  Dr  Brown  had  possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  vision,  he  never  could  have  maintained  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  doctrine,  that  it  is  from  experience  we  learn  that  the 
two  images  correspond  to  a  single  object.  In  his  illustration 
of  this  doctrine  he  commits  a  new  error,  when  he  says  that  the 
two  words  he  conquered,  excite  the  same  idea  as  the  one  Latin 
word  vicit.  If  the  sense  of  touch  is  capable  of  making  the  two 
images  appear  one,  then  we  should  also  see  objects  single  when 
they  are  doubled  by  distortion  of  the  eyeballs  ;  or  by  double  re¬ 
fraction,  or  even  multiplied  a  hundred  times  by  a  multiplying 
glass  ;  but  if  a  man  were  to  live  a  thousand  years  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  the  hundred  images,  though  he  knew  well  that  there 
was  only  one  object.  With  regard  to  Dr  Brown’s  illustration 
of  his  doctrine,  Mr  Whewell  makes  the  following  observation  : 

‘  But  in  order  to  make  this  pretended  illustration  of  any  value, 

‘  it  ought  to  be  true,  that  when  a  person  has  thoroughly  learned 
<  the  Latin  language,  he  can  no  longer  distinguish  any  separate 
‘  meaning  in  he  and  in  conquered.'  This  is  certainly  a  very 
strange  criticism  on  Dr  Brown’s  illustration.  The  two  words 
he  conquered,  convey  the  same  meaning  certainly  as  vicit ;  but 
there  are  two  different  ideas  involved  in  each  mode  of  expression. 
If  we  write  he  conquered,  thus — heconquered,  and  compare  it 
with  licit,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  only  one  word  in  each 
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expression ;  the  word  he  is  as  effectually  included  in  the  termi¬ 
nation  it  of  vicity  as  he  is  in  the  word  heconquered.  But  Dr 
Brown’s  error  consists  in  his  not  taking  two  exactly  similar  icords^ 
as  vicit,  vicit,  like  the  two  exactly  similar  images.  The  two  , 
words  repeated  convey  certainly  only  one  idea ;  but  the  mind 
recognises  the  same  idea  in  succession,  just  as  it  does  the  two 
images  when  the  one  is  slipped  aside  from  its  superposition  on  the 
other,  by  pressing  the  eyeball.  If  we  illuminate  a  whitp  space 
with  yellow  light,  we  shall  have  a  yellow  image  on  the  retina. 

If  we,  at  the  same  time,  throw  blue  light  upon  it,  we  shall  have 
a  blue  image,  but  the  two  would  still  give  us  only  the  idea  of  a 
green  space.  Even  if  we  see  the  yellow  or  the  blue  image  in 
succession,  we  shall  still  see  only  one  object. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  the  observations  of 
Mr  Whewell  on  single  vision  for  distant  and  near  objects.  They 
possess  no  interest,  as  they  depend  on  the  old  and  exploded  idea 
of  correspondiny  points^  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
and  serve  only  to  obscure  a  subject  now  thoroughly  understood. 
The  influence  of  the  muscular  sense  is  not  called  in  as  an  acconi- 
paniment,  and  we  presume  has  escaped  entirely  from  our  author’s 
recollection. 

After  a  chapter  of  little  interest  ‘  on  the  scientific  application  of 
‘  the  idea  of  a  medium,’  in  which  we  are  prepared  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  our  author  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  measure  of  secondary  qualities;  namely,  the  scales  of  qualities 
in  general ;  the  musical  scale ;  scales  of  colour ;  scales  of  light ; 
and  scales  of  heat.  Under  the  head  of  scales  of  colour,  he  treats 
of  the  Prismatic  scale  of  colour,  Newton’s  scale  of  colours,  and 
scale  of  impure  colours ;  but  his  observations  are  founded  on  such 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  such  a  confusion  of 
ideas  pervades  the  entire  speculation,  that  we  consider  the  sec¬ 
tions  on  that  subject  as  misleading  rather  than  instructing  his 
readers. 

Mr  Whewell  considers  the  prismatic  spectrum  as  *  an  obvious 
‘  standard  as  far  as  it  is  applicable;’  but  as  ‘  a  scale,  incapable  of 
*  numerical  precision,’  or  ‘  mathematical  exactness.’ 

‘  But  this  difficulty,’  he  adds,  ‘  was  removed  by  a  curious  discovery  of 
Fraunhofer,  who  found  that  there  are  in  the  solar  spectrum  certain  fine 
black  lines,  which  occupy  a  definite  place  in  the  series  of  colours,  and  can 
be  observed  with  perfect  precision.  We  have  now  no  uncertainty  as  to 
what  coloured  light  we  are  speaking  of  when  we  describe  it  as  that  part 
of  the  spectrum  in  which  Fraunhofer’s  line  C  or  D  occurs.  And  thus, 
by  this  discovery,  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  sunlight  became,  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes,  an  exact  chromatometer.  Still,  such  a  standard  is  arbi¬ 
trary  and  seemingly  anomalous.  The  lines  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  of  Fraun¬ 
hofer's  spectrum,  are  distributed  without  any  apparent  order  or  law ;  and 
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we  do  not,  in  this  way,  obtain  numerical  measures,  which  is  what  in 
all  cases  we  desire  to  have.’ — Vol.  I.  p.  315. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  great  injustice  here  done  to  Dr  Wol¬ 
laston,  who  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  definite  lines  B,  D,  b, 

F,  G,  H,  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,*  we  must  appeal  to  our  scien¬ 
tific  readers  if  they  can  attach  any  meaning  to  the  preceding 
sentences.  The  inability  of  the  prismatic  scale  to  give  numeri¬ 
cal  measures,  or  mathematical  exactness,  is  said  to  have  been 
‘  felt  up  to  our  own  times  ;*  but  this  difficulty  was  removed  by 
the  discovery  of  definite  lines.  That  is,  the  prismatic  scale 

?;ivcs  us  numerical  precision  and  mathematical  exactness,  and  we 
lave  now  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of  any  colour.  Yet, 
in  the  very  next  sentence,  it  is  added  that  the  prismatic  spectrum 
is  an  exact  chromatometer  only  for  certain  purposes.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence,  the  contradiction  becomes  still  more  palpable ;  for 
we  are  told  that  this  standard  is  arbitrary,  and  seemingly  ano¬ 
malous,  and  does  not  give  us  numerical  measures,  which  is  what 
in  all  cases  we  desire  to  have !  Ilow  then  can  it  be  exact  for  cer- 
tain  purposes,  (which  are  never  named,)  when  in  all  cases  we 
need,  but  cannot  get,  numerical  measures  I 

Independent  of  these  repeated  contradictions,  the  whole  spe¬ 
culation  is  erroneous  in  point  of  science ;  and  this  error  has  arisen 
from  our  author’s  not  studying  the  subject  himself,  but  pinning 
his  faith  to  the  sleeve  of  certain  experimenters  interested  in  de¬ 
ceiving  him.t 

The  colours  of  diflferent  parts  of  the  spectrum  vary  with  the 
time  of  the  day,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  hence  there  are  no  purposes  for  which  they  can 
be  used  as  an  exact  chromatometer.  The  analysis  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  by  absorption,  is  a  truth  as  certain  and  obvious  as  any  truth 
in  physics,  though  Mr  Whewell’s  anonymous  ‘  experimenter’  de¬ 
nies  it.  The  following  entries  in  our  private  Journal  of  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  sun’s  light,  will  place  the  subject  before  our  readers — 
Oct.  23r/,  1832,  11''. — *  The  yellow  comes  distinctly  up  to  F,  and  a 
little  beyond  A  ;’  t.  e.  the  blue  has  been  all  absorbed  in  the  green  space 
of  Fraunhofer  from  E  to  F. 

Nov.  1st,  1832,  9''.  ‘The  green  extends  decidedly  beyond  F;’  i.  c.  ex¬ 
actly  as  indicated  in  Fraunhofer's  spectrum. 

Jan.IXist,  1833,  11''.  .‘10'".  *  The  greenish  yellow  does  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  halfway  between  b  and  F.’ 


*  See  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Seventh  Edition.  Art.  Optics,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  416,  note,  and  Report  Brit.  Assoc.,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

f  See  Hist.  Ind,  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  361,  and  this  Journal,  vol,  66,  p.  136. 
Note. 
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Feh.  5,  1 833.  Therm.  48°,  Baroin.  29.22.  ‘  There  is  scarcely  any 
green  light.  It  appears  all  yellow,  and  certainly  at  12''.  30'".  does  not 
come  up  to  F.’ 

These  observations  may  be  repeated  on  other  kinds  of  lights, 
and  a  child  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  may  recog¬ 
nise  the  truths  which  Mr  Whewell  strangely  denies. 

If  the  prismatic  scale  is  to  be  a  chromatometer,  its  colours 
must  be  referred  to  a  spectrum,  obtained  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
zenith;  and  even  in  this  case,  the  colours  will  be  affected  by  the 
different  states  of  the  atmosphere.  The  only  prismatic  chroma¬ 
tometer  of  any  use,  is  one  made  with  the  artificial  light  of  a  pure 
gas  flame ;  which  we  can  make  of  great  intensity,  and  in  which  the 
spectrum  is  subdivided  into  portions  by  a  system  of  periodical 
bands  formed  by  a  transparent  body  of  a  fixed  thickness.  In  this 
case,  the  spectrum  formed  by  a  prism  of  ivater  should  be  used 
as  the  standard  ;  but,  in  adopting  this,  we  must  take  care  to  avoid 
Mr  Whewell’s  suggestion,  that  if  we  do  this,  ‘  the  colours  of  the 
‘  rainbow  will  be  our  standard  !’ — colours  altered  by  the  double 
absorption  of  transmission  and  reflection,  produced  by  concave, 
reflecting,  and  refracting  surfaces  from  a  luminous  body  of  great 
angular  magnitude ! 

In  describing  Newton’s  scale  of  colours,  Mr  Whewell  is  equally 
unfortunate. 

‘  Another  discovery  of  Newton,  however,  gives  us  a  spectrum  contain¬ 
ing  the  same  colours  as  the  prismatic  spectrum,  but  produced  in  another 
way,  so  that  the  colours  have  a  numerical  relation.  I  speak  of  the  co¬ 
lours  of  thin  plates.  The  little  rainbows  which  we  sometimes  see  in 
the  cracks  of  broken  glass,  are  governed  by  fixed  and  simple  laws.  The 
kind  of  colour  produced  at  any  point,  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the 
thin  plate  of  air  included  in  the  fissure.  If  the  thickness  be  twelve-mil¬ 
lionths  of  an  inch,  the  colour  is  orange,  if  ten-millionths  of  an  inch,  we 
have  green,  and  so  on  ;  and  thus  these  numbers  which  succeed  each 
other  in  a  regular  order  from  red  to  indigo,  give  a  numerical  measure  of 
each  colour ;  which  measure,  when  we  pursue  the  subject,  we  find  is  ono 
of  the  bases  of  all  optical  theory.  The  series  of  colours  obtained  from 
plates  of  air  of  gradually  increasing  thickness,  is  called  Newtons  scale 
of  colours  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  this  is  not  precisely  what  we  are 
here  speaking  of,  a  scale  of  simple  colours ;  it  is  a  scries  produced  by 
certain  combinations,  resulting  from  the  repetition  of  the  first  spectrum, 
and  is  mainly  useful  as  a  standard  for  similar  phenomena,  and  not  for 
colour  in  general.  The  real  scale  of  colour  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  numbers  which  express  the  thickness  of  the  producing  film ; 
—in  the  length  of  a  ft  in  Newton’s  phraseology,  or  the  length  of  an 
undulation  in  the  modern  theory.’ — Yol.  1.  p.  315. 

The  discovery  of  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  here  ascribed  to 
Newton,  we  owe  to  Boyle ;  and  Dr  Hooke  had  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  the  investigation,  before  Newton  studied  the  sub- 
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ject.*  The  two  statements  that  a  plate  of  air  has  the  colour  of 
oranye  at  a  thickness  of  twelve  millionths  of  an  inch,  and  is  green  at 
a  thickness  of  ten  millionths,  are  equally  erroneous.  The  colours 
at  these  thicknesses  are  indigo-violet  and  violet-red^  and  the  thick¬ 
nesses  for  orange  and  green  are  eight  and  fifteen  millionths  of  an 
inch.  Nor  is  the  series  of  colours  from  plates  of  air,  as  Mr  Whe- 
well  states,  a  series  arising  ‘  from  the  repetition  of  the  first  spec- 
‘  trum.’  There  is  no  first  spectrum.  The  series  arises  from  the 
superposition  of  a  system  of  rings  or  bands  produced  by  all  the 
component  colours  of  white  light. 

The  observations  on  the  scales  of  impure  colours  are  equally 
defective  and  erroneous  ;  and  no  account  is  given  of  the  labours 
of  Mayer,  Lambert,  and  others,  upon  this  interesting  subject. 
He  refers,  in  a  preceding  page  of  the  chapter,  to  Lambert’s  Pho¬ 
tometry^  as  an  example  of  the  systematic  reduction  of  light  to 
modes  of  numerical  measurement ;  but  he  certainly  is  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  book  itself,  which  he  says  was  published  about 
1750,  whereas  it  was  published  in  1700;  under  the  title  of  Photo¬ 
nutria  sive  de  mensura  et  gradilnis  luminis,  Colo  hum,  et  Umbra. 
The  seventh  part  of  the  work  is  entitled.  Pars  VI 1. —  Qua  exjto- 
nuntur  modificatioues  et  gradus  luminis  heterogenei  et  relativi,  sive 
CoLORUM  et  Umbra;  and  contains  beautiful  methods,  with  their 
practical  application,  of  measuring  colours  of  all  kinds.  Tobias 
Mayer’s  Commentatio  de  Ajfinitate  Colorum,  in  which  he  describes 
his  Chromaiometer,  became  known  to  Lambert  in  1758;  and  this 
eminent  philosopher  has  illustrated  and  extended  his  views  in  the 
Berlin  Memoirs  of  1768.f  Professor  Lichtenberg,  the  editor  of 
Mayer’s  Opera  Inedita.,  has  also  added  an  interesting  supplement 
to  the  commentary  of  his  friend.  Had  Mr  Whewell  known  these 
works,  and  really  studied  them,  he  might  have  written  an  inter¬ 
esting  section  on  the  scales  of  colours.  In  his  paragraph  on 
Photometers,  he  omits  all  notice  of  several  valuable  inventions  for 
measuring  light ;  and  his  paragraph  on  the  Cyanometer  is  equally 
meagre  and  imperfect. 

Under  the  head  of  the  ‘  Philosophy  of  the  Mechanico-Chemi- 
‘  cal  Sciences,’  our  author  gives  us  two  chapters  ‘  On  the  appli- 
‘  cation  of  the  Idea  of  Polarity,’  and  ‘  On  the  connexion  of  Po- 
‘  larities;’  in  which  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  is  again  forced 
upon  our  notice,  as  embracing  the  hypothesis  of  transverse  vibra- 


*  MSS.  Letter  of  Newton  to  Hooke. 

•f  This  Memoir  was  published  in  1772  in  a  separate  work,  entitled, 
BesChreibung  einer  mit  dem  Calauiscken  ivachse  misgemahlten  Far- 
ben — Pyramide.  M.  Calau  was  a  celebrated  painter  at  Berlin. 
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tions,  and  consequently  the  polarization  of  light.  The  idea  of 
polarity  is  represented  as  involving  the  conception  of  opposite 
properties  in  opposite  directions ;  opposite  directions  having,  in 
many  cases,  the  meaning  of  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  In  the  chapter  on  the  connexion  of  polarities,  of  mag¬ 
netic  with  electric  polarity,  and  electric  with  chemical  polarity, 
and  of  crystalline  with  optical  polarities,  and  chemical  and  crys¬ 
talline  polarities — there  are  many  common-place,  though  just 
observations ;  but  no  principle  or  position  of  any  novelty  or 
importance,  which  we  can  quote  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  science.  Mr  Whewell  is  more  successful  in 
.assailing  the  extravagant  and  mystical  opinions  on  the  connexion 
of  polarities  in  general,  promulgated  by  Schelling  and  Hegel ; 
two  German  authors,  who  have  exhibited  in  salutary  caricature 
the  pretensions  of  those  who  venture  to  write  upon  subjects 
beyond  the  range  of  their  studies,  and  above  the  level  of  their 
comprehensions. 

After  three  elaborate  books,  on  the  philosophy  of  chemistry, 
of  morphology,  including  crystallography,  of  the  classificatory 
sciences,  of  biology,  and  of  palsetiology,  we  are  brought  to  the 
main  part  of  the  work,  namely.  Part  II — Of  Knowledge — in 
which  we  expected  to  find  the  rules  and  methods  of  scientific 
research — the  terminus  of  the  Railway  along  which  we  have  been 
flying  in  pursuit  of  a  promised  land.  This  part  of  the  work  occu¬ 
pies  little  more  than  half  a  volume,  and  our  author  informs  us, 
that  to  it  ‘  all  that  has  preceded  is  subordinate  and  preparatory;’ 
but  much  as  we  were  disposed  to  hail  any  thing  like  a  method  or 
a  rule  for  promoting  scientific  enquiries,  to  make  use  of  it  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  recommend  it  to  others,  we  must  confess  that  we 
have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  From  the  casual  anticipation 
of  these  rules,  which  we  found  in  the  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences^  we  intimated  to  our  readers  the  nature  of  our  expectJi- 
tions  respecting  the  Code  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  But  it 
never  entered  our  thoughts  that  the  failure  would  be  so  marked. 
An  honest  and  careful  analysis  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is 
due  to  our  readers  and  the  public — to  the  reputation  of  Mr  Whe¬ 
well,  and  to  the  interests  of  science. 

This  Part  contains  three  books — On  the  Construction  of  Science 
— Renew  of  Opinions  on  the  Nature  of  Knowledge  and  the  means 
of  seeking  it — and  of  Methods  emjdoyed  in  the  Formation  of  Sci¬ 
ence. 

According  to  our  author,  there  are  two  principal  processes  by 
which  science  is  constructed — the  explicating  of  conceptions,  and 
the  colligation  of  facts.  By  the  explication  of  conceptions,  Mr 
W'hcwell  means  the  application  of  distinct  and  appropriate  ideas  to 
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the  facts ;  anti  by  the  colligation  of  facts,  he  means  the  binding 
togetlier  of  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  general  propo¬ 
sitions  of  which  science  consists.  In  our  review  of  the  ‘  History,’  * 
we  devoted  throe  p.nges  to  the  discussion  of  the  explication  of 
conceptions,  and  we  arrived  at  these  conclusions — that  we  cannot 
tell  which  idea,  out  of  a  number,  is  the  appropriate  one ;  that 
the  appropriate  idea  may  be  one  which  remains  to  be  discovered 
by  new  observations;  and  that  its  appropriateness  depends  on  the 
actual  success  which  may  attend  its  application  to  the  facts,  f  We 
illustrated  these  conclusions  by  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  Dr 
Hooke  did  apply  the  distinct  and  appropriate  idea  of  interfering 
pulses.  Newton  rejected  it  as  not  appropriate,  and  substituted 
another  much  less  appropriate.  Dr  Young  subsequently  dis^- 
covered  the  /i^ct  of  tlie  interference  of  dill’racted  pencils,  and 
this  Jart  furnished  the  appropriate  idea  which  was  desired.  This 
is  an  exact  illustration  of  our  position,  which,  we  should  hope, 
will  be  regarded  as  unquestionable. 

Now  Mr  Whewell,  who  has  done  us  the  honour  of  replying  to 
our  criticism  in  this  part  of  his  work,  has  omitted  all  reference  to 
this  illustration ;  and  has  confined  his  reply  solely  to  our  examina¬ 
tion  of  Aristotle’s  ex(>lanation  of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  sun’s  light, 
the  luminous  image  of  triangular  and  other  apertures  is  round — 
a  subject  less  susceptible  of  explicit  and  clear  discussion,  than 
that  of  thin  plates.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  make  our 
views  on  this  subject  intelligible  to  the  reader.  The  following  is 
!Mr  Whe well’s  defence — 

‘  The  Edinburgh  Review’er  of  my  History  thinks  that  Aristotle  com¬ 
mitted  this  error  because  he  did  not  try  the  experiment  under  various 
forms.  Yet  he  cannot  but  allow  that  llie  result  follows  by  mere 
freometricul  reasoning,  without  any  experiment,  from  the  fact,  which 
Aristotle  <Iid  know,  that  the  rays  of  light  are  straight  lines.  Is  the  Re¬ 
viewer’s  mind  in  that  stage  of  speculation  in  which  the  truths  of  geometry 
are  considered  as  best  proved  experimentally?’ — Vol.  II.  p.  180,  note. 

We  deny  that  the  result  follows  by  mere  geometrical  reasoning, 
unless  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  light  continues  its  rectilineal 
course  in  passing  the  edges  and  angles  of  apertures.  Now,  though 
Aristotle  knew  nothing  of  diffraction,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  yet 
he  may  have  found  the  geometrical  reasoning  fail  him  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  other  phenomena,  in  which  it  does  fail — in  shadows  in 
divergent  light,  for  example,  or  in  the  luminous  image  produced 


*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  117,  118,  119,  and  121. 
t  Mr  Whewell,  in  referring  to  this  position,  admits  that  ‘  it  is  to  a 
‘  certain  extent  true.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  186,  §  15. 
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by  transmitting  light  between  two  edges  inclined  at  a  very  small 
angle — and  therefore  declined  to  rely  upon  it  another  time.  Is 
it  possible  that  Mr  Whewell  is  serious  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
preceding  extract?  or  shall  we  not  rather  view  it  as  a  sally  of 
temper  mistaken  for  wit?  It  is  indeed  a  piece  of  harmless 
drollery  in  a  philosopher,  to  say  that  the  experimental  fact  of 
triangular  apertures  giving  circular  images,  is  ‘  a  truth  of  geome- 
‘  try,'  because  it  may  he  deduced  (which  it  cannot  be)  by  geo¬ 
metrical  reasoning ;  and,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  cheerfully 
answer  Mr  Whewell’s  question  respecting  the  speculative  state 
of  our  mind,  by  saying  that  ‘  it  is  in  that  stage  of  speculation  in 
‘  which  it  maintains  that  the  truths  of  physics  can  be  best  in- 
*  vestigated,  and  best  proved  experimentally.’ 

But,  to  give  a  more  explicit  illustration  of  our  reasoning. 
Aristotle  knew’  nothing  of  the  formation  of  inverted  images  by 
small  apertures  ;  otherwise  he  would  have  regarded  the  circular 
image  of  the  triangular  aperture  as  an  inverted  image  of  the 
sun,  and  therefore  round,  because  the  sun  was  round.  Now,  if 
Aristotle  had  accidentally  discovered  the  fact,  that  an  inverted 
picture  of  a  landscape  was  formed  beyond  a  small  aperture, 
having  the  parts  of  the  same  form  and  colour  as  the  correspond¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  real  landscape ;  he  might  have  obtained  a  perfect 
explanation  of  this  fact  by  drawing  lines,  or  rather  conceiving 
them  to  be  drawn,  from  every  point  of  the  object  to  every  point 
of  the  aperture,  and  continuing  them  to  the  ground  upon  which 
the  image  w’as  received.  Had  he  done  this,  he  might  have  said, 
though  with  little  propriety,  that  the  nature  of  the  sun’s  rays 
was  circular,  because,  in  proceeding  rcctilineally  through  aper¬ 
tures  of  all  forms,  they  form  circular  images  when  received  upon 
a  distant  ground.  If  Aristotle  did  not  mean  by  ‘  the  circular 
‘  nature  of  the  sun’s  light,’  light  proceeding  from  the  circular 
figure  of  the  sun,  what  else  could  be  his  meaning  ?  Mr  Whewell 
has  not  put  it  in  our  power  to  appeal  to  the  original  expression  ; 
for  he  has  made  no  reference  to  any  of  Aristotle’s  works ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  has,  in  this  case  at  least,  drawn  the 
great  philosopher’s  opinions  either  from  his  commentators  or  his 
enemies.  In  this  dilemma,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  ransack  the 
productions  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  we  found  the  experiment  fully 
described  in  his  npOBAHMATA.*  Our  readers  will  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  also  found  our  conjecture  completely  verified.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  Mr  Whewell  could  have  read  the  original  ac- 


*  Aristot.  Opera,  ex  llecens.  Iniiuan.  Bekkeri,  Prob.  xv.  vol.  vii. 
j).  15. 
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count  of  the  experiment  and  its  explanation.  Aristotle  used  a  quad- 
ranyular  not  a  Irianyular  aperture.  He  gives  no  such  expUmation 
as  that  u  hich  Mr  Whewell  ascribes  to  him.  He  never  mentions  the 
circular  nature  of  the  sun's  light ;  and  he  {fives  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  which  it  is  manifest  Mr  Whewell  could  not  have 
given,  and  which  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  Newton  him¬ 
self.  Aristotle  not  only  applies  the  appropriate  idea  of  rectilineal 
rays,  but  he  does  much  more — he  proves  that  the  phenomenon  is 
not  deducible  from  this  idea  ;  he  supplies  the  physical  idea  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  explanation — an  idea  w'hich 
never  entered  into  Mr  WheweU’s  mind. 

Tne  following  is  the  Aristotelian  problem  and  its  solution :  The 
body  of  solar  rays  which  fall  upon  the  quadrilateral  aperture  is 
bounded  by  straight  lines,  proceeding  from  the  circular  disk  of 
the  sun,  and  terminating  in  the  quadrilateral  aperture ;  but  the 
body  of  rays  wliich  pass  through  the  aperture  is  bounded  by 
lines  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  aperture, 
and  terminating  in  the  sides  of  a  similar  and  similarly  situated 
quadrilateral  aperture,  increasing  in  size  with  the  distance  at 
which  the  rays  are  received.  This  last  quadrilateral  surface  re¬ 
ceives,  on  every  part  of  it,  rays  of  light  proceeding  directly  from 
the  sun;  and  hence  the  geonutrical solution  oi  the  problem  is,  that 
a  quadrilateral  image  of  the  aperture  is  formed  at  all  distances  by 
the  solar  rays  !  But  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  rays  which  pass 
through  the  angles  of  the  aperture,  and  fall  upon  the  correspond¬ 
ing  angles  of  the  quadrilateral  image,  are  few,  and  their  light 
feeble.  He  tells  us  also  that  the  eye  is  often  unable  to  see  light 
where  it  really  falls;  and  that,  as  the  rays  which  fall  on  the  middle 
of  the  quadrilateral  image  are  dense  and  powerful,  they  have  to 
the  eye  the  form  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  the  quadrilateral  figure. 
The  physical  idea  being  thus  supplied  from  previous  experimental 
knowledge,  the  erroneous  eonclusion  to  which  the  geometrical 
idea  (Mr  Whewell’s  appropriate  idea)  would  have  conducted 
us,  is  corrected,  and  a  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
obtained.  The  appropriate  idea  now  turns  out  to  be  the  insensi¬ 
bility  of  the  retina  to  feeble  impressions  of  light,  an  idea  which 
exactly  constitutes  the  explanation  required.  Do  not  these  ob¬ 
servations  demonstrate  our  views,  and  overturn  those  of  Mr 
Whewell  ?  For  the  soundness  of  them,  we  appeal  to  our  fellow- 
labourers  in  science.  We  appeal  even  to  Mr  Whewell  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  against  Mr  Whewell  the  legislator  of  seience.  We 
appeal  to  the  under  graduates  against  the  Master  of  Trinity. 

Mr  Whewell  has  likewise  done  us  the  honour  of  replying  to 
our  observations  on  his  extraordinary  chapter  upon  the  fabulous 
story  of  Pythagoras  and  the  smith’s  anvil ;  in  which  the  Greek 
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philosopher  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  groundwork  of  the 
theory  of  musical  concords  and  discords.  In  that  chapter,  our 
author  maintained  that,  *in  all  cases  of  supposed  accidental  dis- 
‘  coveries  in  science,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  exactly  the 
‘  possession  of  such  an  idea,  (a  ‘  distinct  and  well-pondered  idea^') 
‘  which  made  tbeaccident possible;’  and, in  reply  to  this,wenamed 
three  grand  discoveries,  in  the  making  of  which  no  idea  at  all 
was  concerned.  'I'his  assertion  of  ours  has  called  forth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  elaborate  defence,  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  his 
chapter  ‘  on  the  Explication  of  Conceptions.’  It  is  prefaced  by 
the  following  criticism : — 

‘  No  scientific  discovery  can,  with  any  justice,  be  considered  due  to 
accident.  In  whatever  manner  facts  may  be  presented  to  the  notice  of 
a  discoverer,  they  can  never  become  the  materials  of  exact  knowled^^e, 
except  they  find  his  mind  already  provided  with  precise  ami  suitable 
conceptions,  by  which  they  may  he  analysed  and  connected.  Indeed,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  facts  cannot  he  observed  as  facts,  except  in  virtue 
of  the  conceptions  which  the  observer  himself  unconsciously  supplies; 
and  they  are  not  facts  of  observation  for  any  purpose  of  discovery,  except 
these  familiar  and  unconscious  acts  of  thought  he  themselves  of  a  just 
and  precise  kind.  But,  supposing  the  facts  to  be  adequately  observed,  thev 
can  never  he  combined  into  any  new  truth,  except  by  means  of  some 
new  conceptions,  clear  and  appropriate,  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
characterise.  When  the  observer’s  mind  is  prepared  with  such  instru¬ 
ments,  a  very  few  facts,  or  it  may  be  a  single  one,  may  bring  the  process 
of  discovery  into  action.  But,  in  such  cases,  this  previous  condition  of  the 
intellect,  and  not  the  single  fact,  is  really  the  main  and  peculiar  cause  of 
the  success.  The  fact  is  merely  the  occasion  by  which  the  engine  of 
discovery  is  brought  into  play  sooner  or  later.  It  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
said,  only  the  spark  which  discharges  a  gun  already  loadeil  and  pointed  ; 
and  there  is  little  propriety  in  speaking  of  such  an  accident  as  the  cause 
why  the  bullet  hits  the  mark.  If  it  were  true  that  the  tall  of  an  apple 
was  the  occasion  of  Newton’s  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  which  led 
to  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation,  the  habits  and  constitution  of 
Newton’s  intellect,  and  not  the  apple,  were  the  real  source  of  this  great 
event  in  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  common  love  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  the  vulgar  desire  to  bring  down  the  greatest  achievements  of 
genius  to  our  own  level,  may  lead  men  to  ascribe  such  results  to  any 
casual  circumstances  which  accompany  them ;  but  no  one  who  fairly 
considers  the  real  nature  of  great  discoveries,  and  the  intellectual  pro¬ 
cesses  which  they  involve,  can  seriously  hold  the  opinion  of  their  being 
the  effect  of  accident. 

*  Such  accidents  never  happen  to  common  men.  Thousands  of  men, 
even  of  the  most  enquiring  and  speculative  men,  had  seen  bodies  fall ; 
but  who,  except  Newton,  ever  followed  the  accident  to  such  conse¬ 
quences  ?  and,  in  fact,  how  little  of  his  train  of  thought  was  contained 
in,  or  even  directly  suggested  by  the  fall  of  the  apple  1  If  the  apple 
fall,  said  the  discoverer,  why  should  not  the  muon,  the  planets,  the  sa- 
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tellitesfall?  But  iiow  much  previous  thought?  what  a  steadjr  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  universality  of  the  laws  of  motion  gathered  from  other 
fiources,  were  requisite,  that  the  enquirer  should  see  any  connexion  in 
these  cases?  Was  it  hy  accident  that  he  saw  in  the  apple  an  image  of 
the  muon,  and  of  every  body  in  the  solar  system?’* — \’ol.  II.  p.  189, 
190. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  sentence  in  the  preceding  ex¬ 
tract,  which  no  rational  man  can  admit,  there  is  in  it  much 
truth,  and  many  sound  views  which  we  cheerfully  adopt  and  fully 
appreciate ;  but  the  metaphysical  state  of  Mr  Whewell’s  mind, 
leads  him  to  conclusions  so  vague  and  general,  that  a  mind  im¬ 
bued  with  physical  truth,  and  habituated  to  its  contemplation, 
cannot  possibly  follow  him  to  a  specific  conclusion.  He  enun¬ 
ciates  the  proposition,  that  no  scientific  discovery  is  due  to  acci¬ 
dent;  and  to  prove  this,  he  adduces  Newton’s  discovery  of  the 
doctrine  of  universal  gravitation,  and  he  makes  the  fall  of  the 
apple  the  accidental  fact  which  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  it ! 
Did  we,  or  any  rational  being,  ever  maintain  that  Newton’s  dis¬ 
covery  was  accidental  ?  or  did  any  person  ever  regard  the 
supposed  fact  of  the  falling  apple  as  a  discovery,  or  even  as  a 
new  scientific  fact?  Beautiful  as  the  passage  is,  the  case  which 
it  embodies  is  utterly  irrelevant,  and  though  we  will  not  say  that 
it  has  no  other  object,  we  must  say  that  it  has  no  other  tendency, 
than  to  mystify  the  subject  and  bewilder  the  reader.  The  ques¬ 
tion  between  Mr  W’hewell  and  us,  is  this : — Can  a  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  be  made  by  accident?  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  may  have  various  characters.  It  may  be  a 
or  a  proposition,  dependent  on  an  assemblage  of  facts  and  reason¬ 
ings  ;  or  it  may  be  a  sim/le  fact,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  ob¬ 
server  has  had  no  share — a  fact  which  his  eyes  only  have  seen, 
or  his  ears  heard,  or  his  hands  felt.  If  it  has  the  Jirst  of  these 
characters,  it  is  not  due  to  accident,  even  though  many  of  the 
facts  on  which  it  rests  may  have  been  accidentally  discovered.  If 
it  has  the  second  of  these  characters,  it  is  due  to  accident,  and  can 
be  due  to  nothing  else.  The  doctrine  of  gravity,  the  composition 
of  white  light,  the  achromatic  telescope,  are  examples  of  dis¬ 
coveries  in  which  accident  had  no  share.  Galvanism,  the  tele¬ 
scope  and  microscope,  and  many  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
them,  are  examples  of  discoveries  in  which  accident  had  the 
principal  share.  Had  an  optician  placed  a  concave  flint  glass 
behind  a  convex  crown  glass,  for  the  purpose  alone  of  increasing 
the  focal  length  of  the  latter,  had  he  observed  that  objects  seen 


*  This  story  of  the  apple  we  believe,  and  that  on  good  grounds,  to 
be  an  idle  fiction. 
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with  such  an  object-glass  were  achromatic^  and  had  he  published 
to  the  world  this  simple  fact,  and  died  immediately  after,  would 
he  not  have  been  the  accidental  inventor  of  the  achromatic  tele¬ 
scope  ?  Had  a  chemist  applied  a  match  to  an  accidental  mixture 
of  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  would  he  not  have  discovered 
gunpowder  by  accident?  These  are  suppositions,  but  we  could 
name  hundreds  of  discoveries,  which  the  ^discoverers  themselves 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  were  due  to  accident.  A  friend  of 
ours  who  was  soldering  a  piece  of  brass,  laid  the  soldering  iron 
upon  a  mass  of  lead,  and  he  was  immediately  astonished  at  the 
emission  of  musical  sounds,  accompanied  by  a  vibratory  motion 
of  the  iron.  Another  friend,  in  looking  into  a  plate  of  topaz 
which  accidentally  reflected  to  his  eye  a  portion  of  the  sky 
where  its  light  was  polarized,  discovered,  without  any  analysing 
prism,  the  beautiful  system  of  elliptical  rings,  which  led  himself 
and  others  to  the  laws  of  double  refraction  in  biaxal  crystals. 
Had  both  these  observers  been  cut  ofl"  after  they  had  recorded 
the  facts  which  they  discovered,  would  they  not  both  have  been 
lauded,  in  the  future  history  of  science,  as  the  authors  of  two 
accidental  discoveries  ?  The  ears  of  the  one  and  the  eyes  of  the 
other,  were  alone  concerned  in  the  discovery. 

Believing  that  these  views  are  incapable  of  challenge,  we 
come  now  to  Mr  Whewell’s  specifle  reply  to  the  instances  of 
accidental  discoveries  which  we  had  adduced. 

‘  The  same  observations  (those  given  in  the  preceding  extract)  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  other  cases,  which  are  sometimes  adduced  as 
examples  of  accidental  discovery.  It  has  been  said,  (Edmbingh  He- 
rii;w,  No.  133,  p.  121,)  “  by  the  accidental  placing  of  a  rhumb  of  cal¬ 
careous  spur  upon  a  book  or  line,  llartbolinus  discovered  the  property  of 
the  double  refraction  of  light.”  But  Bartholinus  could  have  seen  no 
such  consequence  in  the  accident,  if  he  had  not  previously  had  a  clear 
conception  of  single  refraction.  A  lady,  in  describing  an  optical  expe¬ 
riment  which  had  been  shown  her,  said  of  her  teacher,  “  he  told  me  to 
increase  and  diminish  the  angle  of  refraction,  and  at  last  I  found  that 
he  only  meant  me  to  move  my  head  up  and  down."  At  any  rate,  till  the 
lady  had  acquired  the  notions  which  the  technical  terms  convey,  she 
could  not  have  made  Bartholinus’s  discovery  by  means  of  his  accident. 
“  By  accidentally  combining  two  rhombs  in  different  positions,”  it  is  add¬ 
ed,  “  Huygens  discovered  i)iie  polarization  of  light:’’  supposing  that  this 
experiment  had  been  made  without  design,  what  Huygens  really  observ¬ 
ed,  was,  that  the  images  appeared  and  disappeared  alternately,  as  he 
turned  the  rhombs  [one  of  the  rhombs]  round.  But  was  it  an  easy  or 
an  obvious  business  to  analyse  this  curious  alternation  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  rays  of  light  having  sides,  as  Newton  expressed  it,  and 
into  the  additional  hypotheses  which  are  implied  in  the  term  polariza¬ 
tion  ?  Those  will  be  able  to  answer  this  question,  w’ho  have  found  how 
far  from  easy  it  is  to  understand  clearly  what  is  meant  by  polarization  in 
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this  case,  now  that  the  property  is  fully  established.  Huygens’s  success 
depended  on  his  clearness  of  thought,  for  this  enabled  him  to  perform  the 
intellectual  analysis,  which  never  would  have  occurred  to  most  men, 
however  often  they  had  “accidentally  combined  two  rhombs  in  different 
positions.”  “  By  accidentally  looking  through  a  prism  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance,  and  turning  it  round,  Malus  discovered  the  polarization  of  light 
hy  reflection."  Malus  saw,  that  in  some  positions  the  light  reflected 
from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre,  thus  seen  through  the  prism,  became 
dim.  Another  man  would  have  supposed  this  dimness  the  result  of  ac¬ 
cident  ;  but  his  mind  was  differently  constituted  and  disciplined.  He 
considered  the  position  of  the  window  and  of  the  prism  ;  repeated  the 
experiment  over  and  over;*  and,  in  virtue  of  the  eminently  distinct  con¬ 
ceptions  of  space  which  he  possessed,  resolved  the  phenomena  [pheno- 
menonj  into  its  geometrical  conditions.  A  believer  in  accident  would 
not  have  sought  them  ;  a  person  of  less  clear  ideas  would  not  have  found 
them.  A  person  must  have  a  strange  conhdence  in  the  virtue  of  chance, 
and  the  worthles-ness  of  intellect,  who  can  say,  I  even  in  the  heat  of  de¬ 
bate,  nr  the  recklessness  of  anonymous  criticism,  that  “  in  all  these  fun¬ 
damental  discoveries,  appropriate  ideas  had  no  share,”  and  that  the  dis¬ 
coveries,  “might  have  been  made  hy  the  most  ordinary  observers!”’ — 
Vol.  1 1,  p.  190. 

In  these  observations,  Mr  Whewell  has  chosen  very  unfairly, 
we  think,  to  regard  our  application  of  the  term  accidental  dis¬ 
covery,  to  the  whole  of  the  researches  which  Bartholinus,  Huy¬ 
gens,  and  Malus,  J  founded  on  the  great  fact  which  each  of  them 
accidentally  discovered.  Our  language  will  not  tolerate  such  an 
interpretation,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  truth  and  right  feeling,  as 
well  as  to  the  reputation  of  these  distinguished  men,  to  create  a 
calumny  against  them,  and  then  charge  the  invention  of  it  upon 
one  of  their  greatest  admirers. 

When  Bartholinus  published  to  the  scientific  world  the  single 
fact,  that  all  bodies  seen  through  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  were 
doubled,  though  its  surfaces  were  perfectly  parallel,  and  its  mass 
entirely  homogeneous ;  he  did  not  require  to  use  the  term 
doulde  refraction,  or  to  know  any  thing  of  single  refraction,  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  great  accidental  discovery.  There 


*  These  are  entirely  suppositions  of  Mr  Whewell. 
f  ‘  This  is  said  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  my  History,  in  an  at- 
*  tempt  to  disprove  the  necessity  of  clear  and  appropriate  ideas  for  dis- 
‘  covery.  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  CXXXIH.  p.  122.’ 

X  It  is  curious,  and  to  us  inexplicable,  that  in  quoting  from  us,  our 
author  should  have  omitted  our  principal  example  ;  viz.  the  discovery  of 
polarized  tints  by  M.  Arago,  as  if  it  was  more  accidental  than  the  rest. 
We,  of  course,  applied  the  term  accidental  to  the  simple  observation  of 
the  colours,  and  not  to  his  beautiful  analysis  of  them ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  be  himself  will  admit  the  correctness  of  our  application. 
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were  plenty  of  philosophers  in  Europe,  who,  after  reading  the 
simple  statement,  would  have  simultaneously  discovered  the  next 
step,  and  given  Bartholinus  the  credit  of  the  leading  discovery. 

In  like  manner,  had  Huygens  recorded  nothing  more  than  his 
accidental  observation,  that  there  were  only  two  images  when 
the  two  rhombs  were  placed  as  they  lay  in  the  mass  of  spar,  or 
when  they  had  a  position  rectangular  to  this,  and  that  there 
were  four  images  in  every  other  position,  he  would  have  been 
pronounced  the  discoverer  of  polarization,  though  it  was  left  to 
Newton  to  use  the  word  sides  of  rays,  and  to  Malus  to  employ 
the  actual  term  polarization.  In  fact,  Huygens  did  nothing 
more  ;  and  it  is  unworthy  of  a  fair  reasoner  to  have  introduced 
the  subsequent  idea  of  Newton,  and  to  have  talked  of  Huygens 
having  performed  any  intellectual  analysis  of  his  observation. 
He  performed  no  analysis  at  all ;  but  even  if  he  had,  our  obser¬ 
vation  applied  only  to  his  simple  experimental  discovery,  which 
should  have  led  him,  as  it  led  Newton,  to  the  idea  of  polarity,  or 
of  different  properties  residing  in  different  sides  of  the  rays. 

With  regard  to  Malus  our  ease  is  still  stronger.  His  own  great¬ 
est  admirers  consider  his  discovery  as  an  accidental  one.  It  may  be 
quite  true  ‘that  another  man'  (Mr  Whewell  must  mean  an  ignorant 
man)  ‘would  have  supposed  this  dimness  the  result  of  accident;’ 
but  such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  be  looking  through  a  doubly 
refracting  prism  at  the  windows  of  the  Louvre, — and  if  he 
had  noticed  a  dimness,  which  he  was  not  likely  to  do,  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  explaining  it  at  all.  But  if  Mr  Whewell 
means  by  another  man,  any  other  man  than  Malus,  we  beg  to 
tell  him,  that  had  Arago,  or  Biot,  or  Fresnel,  or  Babinet,  seen 
what  Malus  accidentally  saw,  or  had  read  the  simple  record  of 
the  fact  as  observed  by  Malus,  they  would  speedily  have  ‘resolved 
‘  the  phenomenon  into  its  geometrical  conditions.’* 

We  are  much  more  disposed  to  pity  than  to  censure  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  preceding  extract.  To  refer  to  anonymous 
criticism  the  opinions  of  one  whose  name  he  knows  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  to  apply  the  epithet  of  ‘  recklessness’  to  a  scientific  judg¬ 
ment,  deliberately  formed  and  calmly  pronounced,  displays  the 
temper  of  the  author  more  than  his  wisdom.  We  must  remind  Mr 
Whewell  that  science  has  its  ethics  as  well  as  its  metaphysics; 
and  that  posterity  will  not  receive  it  as  an  apology  for  error  and 


*  The  resolution  of  the  phenomenon  thus  magniloquently  expressed, 
was  nothing  more  than  looking  with  the  same  prism  at  light  reflected 
from  a  plate  of  glass,  and  observing  that  a  ray  reflected  at  a  particular 
angle,  exactly  resembled  one  of  the  p  ncils  in  Iceland  spar. 
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injustice,  that  he  was  a  Professor  of  Casuistry  when  he  composed 
the  ‘  History’  and  the  ‘  Philosophy  of  Science.’ 

When  the  appropriate  ideas  have  been  clearly  developed  in 
the  discoverer’s  mind,  he  is  then  to  apply  them  to  ‘  a  supply  of 

*  definite  and  certain  facts,  free  from  obscurity  and  doubt and 
science  is  to  be  ‘built  up’  with  these  ‘facts  as  its  materials.’ 
Before  using  these  facts,  however,  we  must  see  that  they  are 
‘  true  fucts^  as  distinguished  from  mere  inferences  or  opinions.’ 
Our  facts  then  must  be  ‘  selected,’  and  ‘  reduced  to  their  most 
‘  simple  and  certain  form.’  They  ‘  are  to  be  freed  from  all  the 
‘  mists  which  imagination  and  passion  throw  around  them,’  and 
‘  separated  into  mere  elementary  facts,  which  exhibit  simple  and 
‘  evident  relations  of  time  and  space,  or  cause,  or  some  other  ideas 
‘  equally  clear.’  ‘  This  process  ’  is  termed  ‘  the  decomposition  of 
‘  facts.’  This  decomposition  then  leads  us  to  the  introduction  of 
terras  and  phrases,  more  or  less  technical,  by  which  these  simple 
facts  are  described. 

Our  author  now  initiates  us  into  the  process  by  which  ‘  the 
‘  facts  are  brought  into  their  places,’  and  describes  ‘  the  tex- 
‘  ture  of  the  bond  which  unites  and  cements  them.’  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  colligation  of  facts,  described  in  the  fourth  chapter ; 
and  when  combined  with  the  ‘  explication  of  the  conceptions  of 
‘  our  own  minds,’  ‘  they  constitute  the  mental  process  of  induc- 
‘  tion,’ — ‘  the  genuine  source  of  all  our  real  general  knowledge 
‘  respecting  the  external  world.’ 

In  the  subsequent  chapter,  our  author  treats  of  ‘  certain  char- 
‘  acteristics  of  scientific  induction.’  The  first  of  these  is  when  we 
‘  collect  a  general  proposition  from  a  number  of  particular  cases.’ 
In  every  ‘  inference  by  induction,  there  is  some  conception 
‘  superinduced  upon  the  facts.’  ‘  In  collecting  truths  by  induc- 
‘  tion,  we  often  find  a  definition  and  proposition  established  at  the 
‘  same  time.’  The  ‘  inductive  act  ’  is  the  ‘  combination  of  the 
‘  two.’  The  definition  represents  the  superinduced  conception, 
and  the  proposition  exhibits  the  colligation  of  facts.  In  order  to 
discover  a  conception  fitted  to  represent  a  train  of  facts,  conjec¬ 
tures,  guesses,  and  hypotheses  must  be  resorted  to,  but  they 
must  be  abandoned  when  found  defective  or  erroneous.  Induc¬ 
tions  from  classes  of  facts  altogether  different,  are  said  to  jump 
together,  and  receive  the  name  of  consilience  of  inductions.  Two 
or  three  such  leaps  from  unconnected  quarters  to  the  same 
point,  ‘  can  only  arise  from  that  being  the  point  where  truth  re- 

*  sides,’  and  such  an  event  ‘  impresses  us  with  a  conviction  that 
‘  the  truth  of  an  hypothesis  is  certain.’  The  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  which  is  said  to  be  ‘  full  of  examples  of  this  consilience 
‘  of  inductions,’  is  therefore  certain ;  and,  we  would  add,  no 
longer  an  hypothesis !  The  consilience  of  inductions  is  accom- 
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paiiiecl  or  followed  by  ‘  the  progressive  simplification  of  the  theory 
‘  as  it  is  extended  to  new  cases;’  and  such  theories  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  false  ones  by  the  circumstance,  ‘  that  all  the  additional 

*  suppositions  lead  to  simplicity  and  harmony,’  and  ‘  have  there- 

*  fore  a  constant  convergence  to  unity.’ 

In  the  next  or  sixth  chapter,  on  the  ‘  logic  of  induction,’  our 
author  explains  the  nature  of  his  folio  inductive  tables,  in  which 
the  principal  features  of  the  progress  of  astronomy  and  optics  are 
exhibited  :  he  marks  the  difference  between  common  or  syllogis¬ 
tic  logic  and  inductive  logic,  and  he  describes  deductive  reasoning 
as  virtually  a  collection  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the  definitions 
and  axiof^S  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  demonstration ;  where¬ 
as,  in  inductive  reasoning,  ‘  the  definitions  and  principles  are  the 
‘  final  result  of  the  reasoning,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  proof.’ 

In  his  seventh  chapter,  Mr  Whewell  treats  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena  and  of  cause ;  and  he  here  enters  the  lists  with  M. 
Comte,  who  has  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,*  that  ‘  science  must 
‘  study  only  the  laws  of  phenomena,  and  never  their  mode  of  pro- 
‘  duction.’  We  have  ourselvesf  broken  a  lance  with  M.  Comte 
on  this  subject,  though  not  without  the  conviction  that  he  may 
yet  be  victorious;  and  we  even  ventured  to  assist  Mr  Whewell 
in  defending  the  undulatory  system  as  an  hypothesis,  though  we 
cannot  admit  it  as  a  cause.  Mr  Whewell  has  argued  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  great  vehemence  and  power ;  but  we  reserve  the  slight 
discussion  of  it  which  we  can  here  give,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  our  observations  on  the  undulatory  theory. 

Mr  Whewell,  in  his  eighth  chapter  on  art  and  science,  decides, 
that  neither  medicine  nor  engineering  can  be  included  in  the  list 
of  sciences,  and  should  be  accordingly  struck  out  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  science,  which  forms  the  ninth  chapter.  ‘  The  object  of 
‘  science,’  hesays, ‘is  knowledge,  the  objects  of  art  are  works.’  ‘Art 
‘  puts  elements  together.’  ‘  Science  analyses  the  compound.’  Art 
finishes  her  work,  science  goes  on  to  another.  ‘  The  principles 
‘  which  art  involves,  science  alone  evolves.’  ‘  The  practical  arts 
‘  are  not  sciences.’  In  the  classified  list  of  the  sciences  which  ter¬ 
minates  the  eleventh  chapter,  Mr  Whewell  has  inserted  before 
each  the  fundamental  idea  or  conception  which  belongs  to  it ; 
and  be  has  added  ‘  in  the  text  a  few  not  belonging  to  our  present 
‘  subject,  that  the  nature  of  the  transition  by  which  we  are  to  ex- 
‘  tend  our  philosophy  into  a  wider  and  higher  region,  may  be  in 
‘  some  measure  perceived.’  Were  we  to  place  this  list  beside  that 
of  M.  Comte,  D’Alembert,  and  others,  our  readers  would  join  us 
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in  the  conclusion,  that  science  ^ains  nothin|r,  hut  may  lose  much, 
by  these  never-ending  attempts  to  alter  her  geography  and  sta¬ 
tistics — by  subverting  the  laws,  and  changing  the  names,  and  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  limits  of  her  departments. 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  book  we  meet  with  the  folio  sheet 
already  mentioned,  in  which  we  have  on  one  side  an  Inductive 
Tulle  of  Astronomy,  and  on  the  other  an  Inductive  Table  of  Optics, 
upon  both  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations. 
'I'he  following  is  Mr  Whewell’s  own  view  of  these  two  tables : — 

‘  These  tables  naturally  afford  the  opj)ortuiuty  of  assignin'^  to  each  of 
the  distinct  steps  of  which  the  progress  of  science  consists,  the  name  of 
the  discoverer  to  whom  it  is  due.  Every  one  of  the  inductive  processes 
which  the  brackets  of  our  tables  mark,  directs  our  attention  to  some 
jierson  by  whom  the  induction  was  first  distinctly  made.  These  names 
I  have  endeavoured  to  put  in  their  due  places  in  the  tables;  and  the  in- 
■  ductive  tree  of  our  knowledge  in  each  science  becomes  in  this  way  an 
exhibition  of  the  claims  of  each  discoverer  to  distinction,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  genealogical  tree  of  scientific  nobility.  It  is  by  no  means  pretended 
that  such  a  tree  includes  the  names  of  all  the  meritorious  labourers  in  each 
department  of  science.  Many  persons  are  most  usefully  employed  in 
^collecting  and  verifying  truths,  who  do  not  advance  to  any  new  truths. 
The  labours  of  a  number  of  such  are  included  in  each  stage  of  our  ascent ; 
but  such  tables  as  we  have  now  before  us,  w'ili  present  to  us  the  names 
of  all  the  most  eminent  discoverers  ;  for  the  main  steps  of  which  the 
progress  of  science  consists,  are  transitions  from  more  particular  to  more 
general  truths,  and  must,  therefore,  he  rightly  given  by  these  tables  ;  and 
those  must  be  the  greatest  names  in  science  to  whom  the  principal  events 
of  its  advance  are  thus  due.’ — Vol.  II.  p.  243-4. 

The  inductive  table  of  Astronomy  is  an  interesting  though 
very  imperfect  abstract  of  the  progressive  development  of  that 
science ;  and  our  readers  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  following 
list  of  discoverers,  given  by  our  author,  contains  all  the  names 
to  whom  we  owe  the  most  perfect  of  the  sciences : — 

Pythagoras,  Albategnius,  Halley, 

Aristotle,  Copernicus,  Wren, 

Hippocrates,  Tycho,  Hooke, 

Ptolemy,  Kepler,  Newton. 

Eudoxus,  Honrox, 

Of  these  names  five  are  English,  and  none  French  ;  and  we  fear 
that  our  distinguished  friends  beyond  the  Channel,  will  have  too 
much  justice  on  their  side,  when  they  ascribe  to  prejudice  and 
national  vanity  the  extraordinary  assertion,  that  no  French  astro¬ 
nomer  has  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  true  system  of 
the  universe  ! 

The  inductive  table  of  Optics  differs  very  essentially  in  char¬ 
acter  from  that  of  Astronomy.  The  recent  establishment  of  the 
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most  important  facts  and  laws  of  this  science,  has  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  Mr  VVhewell  the  names  and  labours  of  individuals  yet 
alive ;  and,  in  the  same  spirit  which  is  displayed  in  his  historical 
details,  he  has  canctdled  many  of  the  most  important  and  effec¬ 
tive  discoveries,  and  has  transferred  to  one  individual  the 
labours  of  another,  and  thus  thrown  the  seeds  of  strife  among 
the  peaceful  cultivators  of  science.  There  are  reasons  known 
to  Mr  Whewell  why  we  cannot  in  this  place  produce  the  his¬ 
torical  evidence  on  which  our  sentence  of  condemnation  rests; 
but  there  is  one  case  so  simple  and  so  intelligible,  that  we  shall 
give  it  as  a  specimen  of  our  testimony.  Dr  Wollaston’s  name  is 
attached  to  the  discovery  of  the  colours  of  polarized  rays  through 
uniaxal  crystals,  and  ot  the  system  of  uniaxal  rings ;  although 
these  two  discoveries,  separate  and  independent  of  each  other, 
were  made  by  other  philosophers.  At  the  time,  and  long  after 
it,  when  the  colours  of  polarized  rays  were  discovered  by  M. 
Arago,  all  crystals  were  regarded  as  uniaxal,  and  many  of  those, 
on  which  M.  Arago  and  M.  Biot  made  their  beautiful  experi¬ 
ments,  were  uniaxal.  With  what  truth,  then,  can  it  be  said 
that  M.  Arago  did  not  discover  the  colours  of  polarized  rays  in 
uniaxal  as  well  as  in  other  crystals?  But  Dr  Wollaston,  our 
author  tells  us,  discovered  also  the  rings  in  uniaxal  crystals.  Dr 
Wollaston  did  no  such  thing,  and  never  pretended  to  have  done 
it.  Dr  Wollaston  did  discover  the  uniaxal  system  of  rings  in 
calcareous  spar ;  but  knowing  that  the  rings  both  in  uniaxal  and 
biaxal  crystals  had  been  long  before  discovered  by  others,  he 
never  thought  even  of  publishing  his  observation,  and  never  did 
publish  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1814,  Dr  Wollaston  showed  the 
rings  in  calcareous  spar  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  had  not 
previously  seen  them  in  that  mineral ;  and  in  a  correspondence 
between  the  latter  and  M.  Biot,  who  had  subsequently  seen  the 
same  rings  in  calcareous  spar,  he  mentioned  Dr  Wollaston’s  pre¬ 
vious  discovery  of  them ;  and  has  ever  since,  in  all  his  writings, 
appended  Dr  Wollaston’s  name  to  this  observation. 

The  omissions  in  this  table  are  still  more  reprehensible.  The 
extensive  and  important  subject  of  Elliptical  polarization  is  not 
even  named ;  the  most  interesting  discoveries  regarding  the 
spectra  of  gratings,  are  forgotten ;  the  curious  subject  of  conical 
refraction,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  and  inexplicable  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  action  of  the  surfaces  of  crystals,  are  never  heard 
of.  The  discoveries  of  Arago  and  Biot  are  not  duly  recognised; 
and  the  names  of  Babinet,  Mitscherlich,  Hamilton,  Lloyd,  Pot¬ 
ter,  Seebeck,  and  Nauman,  are  obliterated  from  Mr  Whewell’s 
schedule  of  optical  discovery  ! 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  names  in  the  inductive  table 
of  Optics:— 
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Euclid, 

Dollond, 

Wollaston, 

Ptolemy, 

Blair, 

Fresnel, 

Snell, 

Mai  us. 

Herschel, 

Huygens, 

Arago, 

Airy, 

Grimaldi, 

Biot, 

Muccullagh. 

Hooke, 

Brewster, 

Newton, 

Young, 

Of  these  nineteen  names  more  than  one  half,  viz.  ten,  are 
English,  and  only  four  French  ;  while  Cambridge  sends  her  con¬ 
tingent  of  five — overmatching  France  and  all  Christendom  com¬ 
bined,  and  affording  some  explanation  of  the  unexpected  appear¬ 
ance  of  Dr  Wollaston  in  the  list  of  optical  discoverers.* 

In  the  twelfth  book,  which  contains  a  ‘  Review  of  Opinions  on 

*  the  Nature  of  Knowledge,  and  the  means  of  seeking  it,’  we 
are  introduced  to  the  opinions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  sages,  the  schoolmen  and  innovators  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  Platonist  schoolmen,  the  theoretical  and  practical  reformers 
of  science  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Bacon, 
Harvey,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Otto  Guericke,  Hooke,  Newton, 
and  Locke.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter,  entitled  ‘  The  Reaction 
‘  against  the  Sensational  School,’  we  receive  a  full  account  of 
M.  Ampere’s  classification  of  the  science®,  while  no  notice  at  all 
is  taken  of  the  more  recent  classification  of  M.  Comte. 

The  next  and  last  book  is  entitled,  ‘  Of  Methods  employed  in 

*  the  Formation  of  Science,’  and  under  this  head  our  author  re¬ 
duces  the  processes  concerned  in  the  formation  of  science  to  six — 

1.  Decomposition  of  facts. 

2.  Measurement  of  phenomena. 

3.  Explication  of  conceptions. 

4.  Induction  of  laws  of  phenomena, 

5.  Induction  of  causes. 

6.  Application  of  inductive  discoveries. 

He  dwells,  however,  principally  on  the  second  and  fourth — apo¬ 
logises  for  the  ‘  scanty  and  imperfect  treatment  of  the  subject’ — 
and  suggests  to  some  future  writer  the  advantages  of  a  separate 
treatise  on  the  methods  of  observation  and  induction  alone. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
Mr  Whewell’s  very  extraordinary  work ;  and  though  we  did 
not  hope  to  see  realized  in  the  conclusion  of  it  the  higlj  expecta¬ 
tions  which  the  early  volumes  tended  to  excite,  yet  we  did  expect 

•  Dr  Wollaston’s  name  might  have  been  justly  introduced  as  the 
first  person  who  confirmed  the  Huygenian  theory  by  direct  experiments. 
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certain  methods,  rules,  and  suggestions,  which  might  at  least 
smooth  the  path  and  diminish  the  ascent  of  scientihc  research. 
'I’lie  avowed  object  of  our  author  was  to  ‘  provide  for  every 
‘  kind  of  truth,  methods  of  research  as  effective  as  those  to 
‘  which  we  owe  the  clearest  and  the  purest  portions  of  our  know- 
‘  ledge and  these  methods  were  obviously  intended,  not  for  the 
young  and  the  ignorant,  but,  as  Bacon  himself  expresses  it,  ‘  to 
‘  make  learned  men  more  wise  in  the  use  and  administration  of 
‘  learning.’  As  our  author,  however,  advanced  in  his  work,  he 
probably  saw  that  he  had  aimed  at  too  lofty  an  object,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  opinions  which  we  pressed  upon  his  notice,  he 
has  retreated  from  his  elevated  position  to  a  more  secure  and  de¬ 
fensible  stronghold.  Yet  eve©  on  this  humbler  level,  his  early 
aspirations  recur,  and  the  antagonist  expressions  of  hope  and  fear 
throw  a  neutral  shade  over  the  pages  in  which  the  mysteries  of 
scientific  discovery  are  to  be  disclosed.  ‘  I  shall  endeavour,’  says 
he,  ‘  to  collect  such  rules  as  seem  best  adapted  to  assist  us  in  the 
‘  discovery  and  recognition  of  scientific  truths,  or  at  least  such  as 
‘  may  enable  us  to  understand  the  process  by  which  this  truth  is 
‘  obtained.  We  would  present  to  the  reader  the  philosophy,  and, 

‘  if  possible,  the  art  of  discovery.  But  in  truth  we  must  acknow- 
‘  ledge,  before  we  proceed  with  this  subject,  that  speaking  with 
‘  strictness,  an  art  of  discovery  is  not  possible — that  we  can  give 
*  no  rules  for  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  shall  be  universally  and 
‘  peremptorily  applicable  ;  and  yet  the  helps  which  we  can  offer 
‘  to  the  enquirer  in  such  cases,  are  limited  and  precarious.’ 
Hence  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr  Whewell,  like  Bacon,  intended 
his  maxims  for  those  who  were  discoverers  in  science.  But  in 
reply  to  our  doctrine,  that  ideas,  appropriate  to  the  facts,  could 
only  be  learned  when  the  discovery  was  completed,  he  goes  on 
to  say — 

‘  Scientific  di^cove^y  must  ever  depend  upon  some  happy  thought,  of 
which  we  cannot  trace  the  origin,  some  fortunate  cast  of  intellect,  rising 
above  all  rules.  No  maximscan  be  given  which  inevitably  lead  to  discovery. 
No  precepts  will  elevate  a  man  of  ordinary  endowments  to  the  level  of  a 
man  of  genius ;  nor  will  an  enquirer  of  truly  inventive  mind  need  to 
come  to  the  teacher  of  inductive  philosophy  to  learn  how  to  exercise 
ihe  faculties  which  nature  has  given  him.  Such  persons  as  Kepler,  or 
Fresnel,  or  Brewster,  will  have  their  powers  of  discovering  truth  little 
augmented  by  any  injunctions  respecting  distinct  and  appropriate  ideas  ; 
and  such  men  may  very  naturally  question  the  utility  of  rules  alto¬ 
gether. 

*  But  yet  the  opinions  which  such  persons  may  entertain,  will  not 
lead  us  to  doubt  concerning  the  value  of  the  attempts  to  analyse  and 
methodize  the  process  of  discovery.  Who  would  attend  to  Kepler  if  he 
had  maintained  that  the  speculations  of  Francis  Bacon  were  worthless  ? 


Is 
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Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
maxim  which  points  out  the  necessity  of  ideas  appropriate  as  well  as 
clear,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  truth,  is  not  without  its  use.  It 
may,  at  least,  have  a  value  as  a  caution  or  prohibition,  and  may  thus  turn 
us  away  from  labours  certain  to  be  fruitless.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  186-7. 

In  this  passage,  Mr  Whewell  surrenders  to  us  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  and  his  opinions  and  ours  are  now  perfectly  coincident. 
Let  us  therefore  exchange  the  spear  for  the  pruning-hook,  and 
unite  our  labours  in  the  great  cause  of  substantial  science.  hen 
the  five  volumes  under  our  review  have  reached  a  second  edition, 
let  their  author  invite  the  aid  of  his  scientific  friends  in  those 
branches  of  science  which  he  has  not  himself  studied  ;  let  him 
carry  into  effect  his  own  resolution  ‘  of  speaking  of  persons  alive,* 
not  as  if  they  were  morally  dead,  and  unable  to  claim  what  is 
wrested  from  them,  ‘  but  with  the  same  impartiality  and  the  same 
‘  spirit  as  if  they  were  already  numbered  with  the  great  men  of  the 
‘  past;’  let  him  learn  from  these  living  men  the  steps  and  me¬ 
thods  by  which  they  were  led  to  discovery  ;  and  let  him  embody 
these  personal  details  as  historical  records,  whence  future  philo¬ 
sophers  may  draw  for  themselves  rules  and  maxims  of  research. 

Whatever  the  methods  may  be  by  which  truth  has  been  sought, 
whether  by  the  imagination  or  the  judgment,  whether  by  the 
use  of  hypotheses,  or  the  torture  of  facts,  we  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  be  found — the  way  by 
which  it  is  discovered  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  by  a  lofty 
estimate  of  its  value  ;  by  an  abiding  conviction  that  it  is  with¬ 
in  our  reach  ;  by  patience  and  single-mindedness  in  its  pursuit ; 
by  an  indomitable  perseverance  amid  obstructions  and  de¬ 
feats  ;  by  an  inquisition  into  every  rumour  and  conjecture  re¬ 
specting  its  hiding-place  ;  and,  by  the  application  of  all  the 
means  and  instruments  at  our  disposal,  to  lay  hold  of  the  prize, 
insulate  the  gem  from  its  matrix,  and  exhibit  the  diamond  in  its 
native  purity  and  lustre. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  must  advert  to  two  topics 
which  press  themselves  upon  our  notice.  I'he  first  of  these  is  the 
attack  made  by  the  author  upon  our  illustrious  countryman  Mr 
Watt,  and  his  distinguished  biographer  M.  Arago.  We  had 
blamed  Mr  Whewell  for  not  giving  Mr  Watt  the  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  first  who  ascertained  the  true  composition  of  water; 
and  to  this  charge  he  has  made  an  indirect  reply  in  his  discussion 
of  the  application  of  the  idea  of  substance  in  chemistry.  In  this 
discussion  he  is  led  to  the  maxim,  that  imponderable  fluids  are  not 
to  be  admitted  as  chemical  elements  of  bodies^  and  he  applies  this 
maxim  in  the  following  manner  ; — 

Controversy  of  the  Composition  of  H  ater. — ‘  There  is  another  con- 
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troversy  of  our  times  to  which  we  may  with  great  propriety  apply  the 
maxim  now  before  us.  After  the  glory  of  having  first  given  a  true  view 
of  the  composition  of  water  had  long  rested  tranquilly  upon  the  names 
of  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier,  a  claim  was  made  in  favour  of  James  Watt 
as  the  real  author  of  this  discovery  by  his  son,  (Mr  J.  Watt,)  and  his 
eulogist,  (M.  Arago.*)  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  the 
various  questions  which  have  arisen  on  this  subject  respecting  priority  of 
publication,  and  respecting  the  translation  of  opinions  published  at  one 
time  into  the  language  of  another  period.  But  if  we  look  at  Watt’s 
own  statement  of  his  views,  given  soon  after  those  of  Cavendish  had 
been  published,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  marked  by  a  violation  of  this 
maxim ;  we  shall  find  that  he  does  admit  imponilerable  fluids  as  chemical 
elements ;  and  thus  shows  a  great  vagueness  and  confusion  in  his  idea  of 
chemical  composition.  With  such  imperfection  in  his  views,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Watt  not  only  did  not  anticipate,  but  did  not  fully  appre* 
ciate  the  discovery  of  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier.  Watt’s  statement  of  his 
views  is  as  follows  — “  Are  we  not  authorized  to  conclude  that  water 
is  composed  of  dephlogisticated  air,  and  phlogiston  deprived  of  part  of 
their  latent  or  elementary  heat ;  that  dephlogisticated  or  pure  air  is  com¬ 
posed  of  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  and  united  to  elementary  heat 
and  light ;  and  that  the  latter  are  contained  in  it,  in  a  latent  state,  so  as 
not  to  be  sensible  to  the  thermometer  or  to  the  eye  ;  and  if  light  be  only 
a  modification  of  heat,  or  a  circumstance  attending  it,  or  a  component 
]>art  of  the  inflammable  air,  then  pure  or  dephlogisticated  air  is  composed 
of  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  and  united  to  elementary  heat?” 

‘  When  we  compare  this  doubtful  and  hypothetical  statement,  involving 
so  much  that  is  extraneous  and  heterogeneous,  with  the  conclusion  of 
Cavendish,  in  which  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  or  superfluous,  we 
may  confidently  assent  to  the  decision  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
one  I  of  our  own  time  in  favour  of  Cavendish  ;  and  we  may  with  pleasure 
recognize,  in  this  enlightened  umpire,  a  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  maxim  on  which  we  are  now  insisting.  “  Cavendish,”  says  Mr 
Vernon  Harcourt,  “  pared  off  from  the  hypotheses  their  theories  of  com¬ 
bustion,  and  affinities  of  imponderable  fur  ponderable  matter,  as  com¬ 
plicating  chemical  with  physical  considerations.”  ’ — Vol.  I.  p.  402. 

There  is  a  bitterness  of  injustice  in  this  decision  which  cannot 
fail  to  meet  with  {General  disapprobation.  Had  it  been  necessary 
to  rob  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  of  their  glory  by  yielding  to 
Mr  Watt  his  unquestionable  right,  we  might  justify  any  ardour 
which  their  countrymen  should  express  in  defending  them.  But 
in  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  this  controversy, §  and  one 


*  ‘  Eloge  de  James  Watt,  Annuaire  du  Bur.  des  Long.,  1839.’ 
t  ‘  Phil.  Trans.  1784,  p.  332.’ 

j  ‘  The  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt’s  address  to  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  1839.’ 

§  See  this  Journal,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  497. 
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in  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  scientific  men  have  gener¬ 
ally  acquiesced,  the  rights  of  all  parties  have  been  secured, 
without  any  encroachment  on  personal  reputation  or  national 
feelings. 

'I'he  weakness  of  Mr  Whewell’s  argument  is,  however,  easily 
exposed.  It  w'as  the  fashion  in  Mr  Watt’s  day  to  consider  the 
imponderable  fluids  of  light  and  heat  as  chemical  elements.  It 
is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  and  one  in  which  Mr  Whewell 
rejoices,  to  say  that  calcareous  spar  contains  the  imponderable 
element  of  the  luminiferous  ether ;  and  we  should  not  blame  a 
chemist  of  the  Cambridge  School  w'ho  should  thus  announce 
his  discovery  of  the  composition  of  that  mineral : — 

Lime,  .  .  .  50.25 

Carbonic  acid,  .  .  43.75 

Luminiferous  ether,  Inappreciable. 


100.00 

But  we  should  greatly  blame  the  historian  or  legislator  of  sci¬ 
ence,  were  he  to  transfer  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the 
true  composition  of  calcareous  spar  to  some  future  chemist,  who 
merely  omitted  the  inappreciable  element  of  the  luminiferous  ether. 
And  yet  this  is  precisely  the  case  of  Mr  Watt. 

The  other  topic  which  dematids  our  attention  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  ‘  undulatory  theory,’  which,  in  this  work,  is 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  ;  and 
is  represented  as  the  final  condition  of  optical  science,  and  as 
affording  the  true  cause  of  the  production  of  optical  phenomena. 
It  is  maintained  by  M.  Comte,  ‘  that  it  is  not  the  province  of 
‘  science  to  study  causes  of  phenomena  or  the  mode  of  their  pro- 
‘  duction  and  he  applies  this  principle,  as  we  have  seen,*  to  the 
undulatory  theory,  which  he  ridicules  and  condemns.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat,  to  a  certain  extent,  M.  Comte  is  right.  If  the 
mind  rests  upon  any  hypothesis  as  disclosing  the  real  cause  of 
the  phenomena  which  it  explains,  and  thus  paralyses  all  our 
efforts  in  searching  for  any  other,  and  perhaps  the  true  cause ; 
then  science  has  not  in  this  case  performed  her  proper  functions. 
But  if  the  undulatory,  or  any  other  hypothesis,  is  adopted,  and 
used  only  as  a  temporary  auxiliary — as  a  bond  of  cement  which 
unites  a  number  of  insulated  facts,  or  even  as  a  fertile  principle 
which  may  indicate  new  phenomena — science  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  having  overstepped  its  limits. 


See  this  Jouriml,  vul.  Ixx.  p.  305 — 307. 
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It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  Mr  Whewell,  and  others, 
have  violated  this  principle,  by  maintaining  that  the  luminiferous 
ether  really  exists,  filling  universal  space,  and  occupying  the 
pores  of  all  bodies  whatever ;  and  this  on  the  false  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  assumption,  that  the  theory  is  perfect,  and  has  been  demon¬ 
strated.  It  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  find,  that  this  high 
ground  has  been  gradually  abandoned.  The  undulationists  are 
in  full  retreat  from  this  uneasy  position,  and  are  beginning  to 
prepare  for  its  occupation  by  the  enemy.  In  the  present  work, 
Mr  Whewell’s  tone  has  been  lowered  by  many  notes ;  and  in 
numerous  passages  he  speaks  of  the  theory  as  only  advancing 
to  consistency  and  simplicity.  The  Astronomer  Royal,  too,  to 
whose  opinions  our  author  seems  to  defer,  has  very  recently 
stated,  ‘  That  the  undulatory  theory  is  entitled  to  the  same  re- 
‘  spect  which  is  given  to  a  private  person  of  high  character  ;  it  is 
‘  not  to  be  rashly  attacked  until  the  supposed  grounds  of  attack 
‘  have  been  most  thoroughly  examined,  although,  if  these  grounds 
‘  are  valid,  it  possesses  no  immunity  beyond  other  theories.’  * 
Now,  this  is  a  very  fair  and  modest  demand  ;  but  if  the  friends 
of  this  private  gentleman  shall  pester  society  by  holding  him  up 
as  a  perfect  character,  and  traducing  all  his  neighbours  as  rogues 
and  fools,  there  may  be  some  reasons  for  prying  into  his  defects, 
and  even  exaggerating  his  failings.  If  calumny  and  slander 
form  a  positive  libel,  sycophancy  and  adulation  make  a  nega¬ 
tive  one. 

Mr  Whewell  himself  acknowledges  that  the  undulatory  theory 
does  nut  explain  the  absorption  of  light,  or  the  colours  of  natural 
bodies.  We  maintain  that  it  affords  no  explanation,  and  has 
never  attempted  any,  of  the  transverse  fringes  of  grooved  surfaces ; 
that  it  gives  no  explanation  of  the  defective  lines  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  or  of  the  superposition  of  different  colours  having  the  same 
refrangibiliiy  ;  that  though  it  has  atfurded  two  contradictory  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  apparent  polarity  of  light, 
neither  of  them  is  correct ;  and  that  it  does  not  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  reflection  from  crystallized  surfaces. 

In  other  cases  the  theory  is  positively  contradicted  by  direct 
experiments.  The  relative  brightness,  for  example,  of  the 
maxima  and  minima  of  Newton’s  transmitted  rings,  should,  by  the 
theory,  be  as  li  to  1  ;  whereas  Professor  Potter,  of  University 
College,  found  it,  by  accurate  photoinetrical  measurements,  to 
be  as  31  to  1.  By  this  theory  the  central  band  in  the  fringes, 
produced  by  two  mirrors  slightly  inclined,  should  be  whitCy 
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whereas  it  is  actually  black.  By  the  theory,  the  line  bisectinjf 
the  anj^le  of  the  knife  edj^es  in  Newton’s  experiment,  is  the 
asymptote  of  the  hyperbolic  fringes;  whereas  experiment  proves 
that  the  shadows  of  the  edges  are  the  real  asymptotes.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  conical  refraction,  too,  discovered  by  Professor  Potter, 
are  also  incompatible  with  the  theory ;  and  finally.  Professor 
Potter  has  recently  proved,  by  very  nice  experiments,  that  the 
phenomena  of  diffraction  within  the  shadows  of  small  circular  disks 
are  not  such  as  the  theory  indicates.  ‘  1  consider,’  he  adds,  ‘  the 
‘  controversy  as  to  the  undulatory  theory  being  the  physical 
‘  theory  of  light,  to  be  nearly  terminated  ;  and  that  the  experi- 
‘  ments  necessary  for  completing  the  basis  of  a  physical  theory, 

‘  are  those  now  most  desirable  to  he  undertaken.’ 

But  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  undulatory  theory,  it  has 
been  pursued  in  England,  since  the  death  of  Dr  Young,  in  a 
spirit,  and  with  a  temper  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Supj)ortcd  by  a  local  party,  and  fostered  by  corporation 
influence,  it  has  usurped  the  judgment-seat  of  science ;  and  its 
abettors  have  not  scrupled  to  condemn  as  incorrect  all  optical 
researches  which  do  not  confirm  its  anticipations,  and  all  results 
as  worthless  which  it  cannot  explain.  The  transactions  of 
our  learned  societies  are  loaded  with  its  speculations  and  its 
formulae.  One  hypothesis  of  vibration  drives  out  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  every  new  discovery  either  saddles  it  with  a  fresh 
incubus  which  threatens  its  vitality,  or  draws  from  its  over¬ 
flowing  treasury  a  duality  of  explanations.  It  utters  predic¬ 
tions,  and  contrives  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  not  content  with  the 
dignity  of  a  prophet,  it  wields  the  sceptre  of  a  king  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  crush  the  spirit  of  experimental  philosophy,  on 
which  the  scientific  glory  of  our  country  can  alone  repose.  Thus 
armed  with  inquisitorial  poweiss,  it  has  enjoyed  a  temporary  tii- 
umph.  But  its  doom,  as  a  physical  theory,  is  sealed,  and  when 
it  has  lingered  for  another  century  as  a  mathematical  hypothesis, 
the  true  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  light  will  reward  the  dili¬ 
gence  and  genius  of  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  induction, 
have  advanced  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  the 
Temple  of  Truth. 
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Art.  II. — Teise  in  Ahyssiuien.  Von  Dr  Edward  Ruppell. 

2  vols.  8vo,  Frankfurt  am  Main:  1838-40. 

ri^HE  extent  of  country  which  fell  under  Dr  lluppell’s  immediate 

observation  durinjf  his  journey  in  Abyssinia,  was  in  lineal 
distance  about  370  or  3ts0  geoj^raplueal  miles — about  the  distance 
between  London  and  Edinburjrh.  For  seventy  miles  at  each  end 
of  this  tract — that  is,  from  Xlassaua  to  the  frontier  town  of 
Halai,  and  from  Goiidar  to  the  bridge  of  Deldei,  which  crosses 
the  Nile  a  short  way  below  the  point  at  which  that  river  flows  out 
of  the  lake  of  Dembea — he  went  and  returned  by  the  same  road. 
From  Halai  to  Gondar,  he  pursued  a  route  considerably  to  the 
south  of  that  which  is  usually  travelled,  through  Ategerat  and 
Kntshetkab,  the  capital  of  Simen  ;  and  from  Gondar  to  Halai, 
he  returned  through  Axum  and  Adowa,  along  a  route  nearly 
coinciding  with  that  by  which  liruce  entered  the  country.  The 
lines  of  road  by  which  he  went  and  returned,  between  Halai  and 
Gondar,  enclose  a  parallelogram  of  somewhat  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length,  and  lorty  in  breadth. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  extent  of  territory  traversed  that 
lends  an  interest  to  these  travels :  it  is  the  deliberate  accuracy 
with  which  the  observations  of  the  traveller  were  made.  He  left 
Arkiko,  on  his  way  to  Gondar,  on  the  29th  of  April  1832  ;  and 
entered  it  again  on  the  29th  of  June  1833  ;  taking  a  year  and 
two  months  to  a  journey  of  the  same  length  as  is  performed  with 
ease,  in  this  country  of  railroads  and  mail-coaches,  in  three  or 
four  days.  The  most  prolonged  halts  were  at  Entshetkab  and 
Gondar.  During  his  residence  in  the  capital,  (if  it  may  still  be 
so  called,)  he  made  the  excursion  to  the  bridge  of  Deldei,  just 
alluded  to  ;  and  another  into  the  Kulla,  a  low  pestilential  district, 
at  the  base  of  the  lofty  mountains  north  of  Gondar.  But  every 
where  his  observation  was  vigilant  and  accurate.  As  a  naturalist, 
the  geological  structure  of  the  country — the  elevations  and  de¬ 
pressions  of  its  surface — the  peculiar  forms  of  its  vegetation — 
its  animal  tribes — were  the  first  objects  of  his  notice.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  society  were  not  less  carefully  observed.  The  domes¬ 
tic  habits  of  the  Abyssinians ;  the  wreck  of  civil  organization, 
still  discernible  amid  the  anarchy  into  which  their  state  has  fallen ; 
their  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  condition ;  the  traces  of 
their  earlier  history  which  have  survived  their  internal  feuds — 
have  all  been  diligently  examined,  and  recorded  with  a  degree  of 
plainness  that  vouches  for  the  authenticity  of  the  author’s  state¬ 
ments. 

Of  the  map  which  accompanies  his  volumes.  Dr  Riippell  says — 
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— ‘  I  have  traced  in  it  only  those  districts  and  provinces  through 
‘  which  I  actually  travelled,  and  have  inserted  the  names  of  those 
‘  places  only  which  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  the  position  of 
‘  which  I  ascertained,  either  by  astronomical  observations  or  by 
‘  deductions  from  my  line  of  march.  Hence  it  will  furnish  the  com- 
‘  pilers  of  maps  with  a  trustworthy  basis,  which  may  be  extended 
‘  by  simply  adding  tbe  contributions  of  future  travellers.*  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  book.  It  is  a  compendium  of  observa¬ 
tions  so  carefully  made — so  well  digested — and  narrated  with  such 
scrupulous  and  unostentatious  accuracy,  that  it  may  safely  be 
taken  as  the  groundwork  of  any  future  enquiries  respecting 
Abyssinia.  The  scientific  precision  of  his  geographical  observa¬ 
tions  lend  a  distinctness,  hitherto  wanted,  to  the  less  coherent 
accounts  of  Bruce  and  Salt.  The  observations  of  the  latter  are, 
like  his  drawings,  accurate  enough  in  many  of  their  details, 
but  fragmentary  :  they  supply  us  with  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion,  out  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
whole  of  which  they  are  parts.  'I’he  observations  of  Bruce,  as 
recorded  in  his  note-lwoks,  are  trustworthy ;  but,  in  compiling 
the  narrative  of  his  travels,  he  has  trusted  too  much  to  a  memory 
in  which  impressions  of  the  reality,  weakened  by  a  lapse  of  years, 
had  been  often  superseded  by  the  theories  of  an  active  imagination. 
'I'he  strong  common  sense  of  Dr  Uuppell  has  furnished  the  geogra¬ 
pher  with  a  test  which  will  enable  him  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  both  of  the  high-minded  but  somewhat  overweening 
Bruce,  and  his  enterprising  and  acute,  but  superficial  critic.  Salt. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  now  whata/*e  the  limits  of  Abyssinia ;  for 
that  empire  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  even  in  name.  The  tribes 
of  the  Dancali,  from  the  bay  of  Amphila  to  Zeilah,  have  been 
independent  since  the  time  of  Mahomet  Gragne.  Even  in  the 
direction  of  Massaua,  the  emporium  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Abyssinia,  the  authority  of  its  rulers  has  not  for  centuries  extended 
further  east  than  the  upper  declivities  of  the  mountains  on  which 
Hulai  and  Ategerat  are  situated.  On  the  south,  Shoa  has  been 
erected  into  an  independent  monarchy,  while  hordes  of  Galla 
render  it  impossible  to  trace  a  line,  and  say — thus  far  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Abyssinian  state  extends.  On  the  north,  its  fron¬ 
tiers  are  equally  vague.  For  a  long  period,  Abyssinia  has 
been  the  designation  of  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory,  within 
vague  and  shifting  boundaries,  the  sovereign  authority  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  resident  at  Gondar.  The  Has  for 
the  time  being  nominated  a  shadow  king,  ruled  in  his  name,  and 
thus  kept  alive  a  weak  sense  of  nationality.  But  after  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Sctglu  Dcnghel,  (during  RUppell’s  residence  at  Gondar,) 
this  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  dispensed  with;  and  since  that 
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time  the  relative  importance  of  the  Abyssinian  chi^s  depends 
entirely  upon  their  personal  valour  and  ability.  The  ^immering 
sense  of  national  unity  has  been  extinguished :  there  are  men  who 
speak  Amharic,  and  men  who  speak  the  dialect  of  Tigre — 
inhabitants  of  Gondar,  and  inhabitants  of  Begemder  or  Gudjam 
— followers  of  Has  Ali,  or  Djesmate  Ubi ;  but  there  are  no 
Abyssinians. 

Territorial  divisions,  however,  and  classifications  of  the  human 
race,  grounded  upon  national  characteristics,  are  not  so  perish¬ 
able  as  those  of  political  geography.  The  empire  constructed 
by  the  kings  of  Axum  has  ceased  to  exist ;  but  the  mountain 
land  which  formed  its  centre  still  subsists,  with  all  its  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  structure  and  climate,  and  of  animal  and  vegetable 
existence.  The  race  of  men,  too,  which  inhabits  its  inmost 
recesses,  its  eastern  declivities,  and  the  plains  at  their  base,  is  still 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
of  the  Med  Sea.  I'lie  Amharic  and  Tigre  dialects  are  dialects 
of  the  language  engraven  on  the  stones  at  Axum.  The  former 
is  still  spoken  from  Shoa  to  Gondar ;  the  latter  is  spoken  in 
Tigre,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  language  in  use  among  the  rude 
tribes  along  the  Red  Sea,  from  Massaua  to  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandel.  'I'he  natural  history  of  a  region  situated  within  the 
tropics,  forming  part  of  an  extensive  continent,  and  varying, 
within  a  distance  of  less  than  200  miles,  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  8093,  5955,  2892,  13,077,  9713,  and  6964  Pari¬ 
sian  feet  above  it — sometimes  shooting  up  into  isolated  petiks, 
sometimes  depressed  into  narrow  chasms,  or  extensive  basins, 
and  sometimes  stretching  away  in  extensive  plains — cannot  fail 
to  extend  and  correct  the  theories  of  science  :  and  the  history  of 
a  people  who  have,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  attained  and 
retrograded  from  a  respectable  degree  of  civilization,  even  though 
its  connexion  with  modern  Europe  be  unimportant,  cannot  but 
be  an  instructive  page  in  the  general  history  of  the  human 
race. 

The  valley  of  the  Takazze  separates  the  districts  in  which  the 
dialects  of  Tigre  and  Amhara  prevail ;  and  it  also  separates 
two  tracts  of  country,  the  physical  characteristics  of  which  are 
materially  diflferent.  Riippell  has  ascertained,  by  barometrical 
observations,  that  the  bed  of  the  Takazze,  where  he  crossed  it  in 
latitude  13°  3'  N.,  is  only  2812  Parisian  feet  above  sea-level ;  and 
that  60  miles  to  the  N.W.,  in  lat  13°  42',  it  is  2603.  To  the 
S.W.  of  these  two  points  is  the  mountainous  region  of  Simen, 
the  highest  points  of  which  rise  to  upwards  of  13,000  feet.  Eroni 
this  group,  two  ranges  of  elevated  country,  enclosing  the  great 
depression  which  contains  the  lake  of  Dembea,  extend,  one  to 
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the  S.W.^ill  it  meets  the  mountain  ranges  beyond  the  Nile  ; 
the  other  to  the  south,  till  it  joins  the  high  table-land  east  of  the 
Takazze.  'The  elevated  plain  of  the  province  of  VVoggera, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  basin  of  lake  Dembea,  is  HOOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the  surface  of  the  lake  about 
5SOO.  East  of  the  Takazze,  a  range  of  hills,  rising  in  many 
places  to  a  height  of  9000  feet,  extends  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  eastern  declivity  of  these  mountains  is  rugged, 
abrupt,  and  channeled  by  numerous  ravines :  at  their  base  is  a 
narrow  stripe  of  plain,  scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
To  the  west,  the  land  is  undulating,  and  intersected  by  deep 
glens,  with  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  Takazze.  Proceeding 
westward  from  the  hills  above  Ategerat,  Ruppell  found  Taeke- 
ragio  5955  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  this,  he  says,  is  altout 
the  average  level  of  the  province  of  Temben,  while  the 
average  level  of  the  province  of  Avergalc,  between  Temben  and 
the  'I’akazze,  is  about  tiOOO  feet  lower.  The  predominant  moun¬ 
tain  rock  throughout  the  district  east  of  the  Takazze  is  clay-slate, 
or  gneiss,  covered  in  the  plains  with  an  horizontal  deposit  of  sand¬ 
stone,  interrupted  at  one  or  two  points  by  isolated  masses  of  lava. 
The  mountains  of  Simen  are  of  volcanic  formation.  The  surface 
of  the  plain  of  VVoggera  and  the  plain  which  surrounds  the  lake 
of  Dembea,  are  covered  with  volcanic  rocks,  the  decomposition  of 
which  forms  a  soil  of  great  natural  fertility.  The  geologist 
will  see  at  once  that  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  must  be  poor  in 
metallic  ores ;  and  Ruppell  states  that,  to  the  best  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  the  country  yields  no  mineral  products  that  would  repay 
the  labour  of  excavating  them.  The  only  exception  is  the  im¬ 
portant  deposit  of  fossil  salt,  quarried  on  an  elevated  plain  to  the 
east  of  the  province  of  Againe. 

'fhe  climate  of  Abyssinia — with  the  exception  of  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Takazze,  and  the  low  country  to  the  north-west  of 
the  mountains  of  Simen,  which,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
heights,  have  a  heated  and  stagnant  atmosphere — is  pleasant. 
I'he  variations  in  the  temperature  at  different  periods  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  are  unimportant.  Violent  storms  are  compa¬ 
ratively  rare.  The  moisture  of  the  rainy  season  exercises  no 
prejudicial  influence  on  the  health,  and  even  then  the  sky  is 
always  serene  during  the  forenoon  :  towards  two  p.m.  a  storm 
breaks,  which  lasts  about  four  hours,  and  is  followed  by  a  cloudy 
night.  In  the  western  division  of  the  country,  the  dry  or  summer 
season  (November  to  June)  is  the  most  agreeable;  showers  fall 
pretty  regularly  at  intervals  of  eight  days,  and  the  relative  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  country  keeps  the  atmosphere  cool.  The  eastern 
districts  are  exposed  to  droughts.  I'he  unretentive  nature  of 
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the  sandstone  subsoil  increases  the  evil ;  and  the  bods  of  the  rivers 
are  too  deep  to  admit  of  artificial  irrigation.  'I'he  vegetation  of  the 
different  provinces  is  characterised  by  the  peculiarities  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  their  varied  geological  structure  and 
climate.  'I'he  coast  of  the  lied  Sea,  except  in  the  rainy  season, 
(December  to  April,)  is  a  burnt-up  waste;  during  that  period  it 
is  covered  with  a  lively  green.  It  is  crossed  in  many  places  by 
dry  beds  of  sand,  through  which  the  water  of  mountain  torrents 
filters  its  way  to  the  sea.  Along  these  are  found  ranges  of  fine 
forest  trees;  but  elsewhere  nothing  except  a  few  mimosas  and  hard 
dry  grasses,  and  on  the  shore  tamarisks  and  avicennias  are  some¬ 
times  to  be  seen.  'I'he  eastern  declivities  of  the  coast  range  of 
mountains  are  covered  with  light  brushwood  ;  in  the  ravines  there 
are  large  timber  trees.  Along  the  summit  level  of  these  hills,  are 
districts  which  are  refreshed  by  rains  even  during  the  dry  season, 
and  are  susceptible  of  tillage.  But  on  the  dry  slope  towards  the 
'I'akazze,  the  crops  frequently  fail.  There  are  no  forests ;  and, 
even  along  the  beds  of  the  ravines,  there  are  merely  a  few  middle- 
sized  adansonias,  and  some  colossal  trees  of  the  sycamore  fig.  The 
hot  valley  of  the  'I'akazze,  and  the  equally  hot  district  at  the 
north-west  base  of  the  mountains  of  Simen,  are  characterized  by 
a  tropical  vegetation.  These  mountains  partake  of  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  'I'igrc  for  8000  feet  above  their  base  on  the  east  side ;  but 
higher  up,  numberless  perennial  streams,  descending  from  the 
eternal  snows  that  crown  the  highest  peaks,  decomposing  and 
fertilizing  the  lavas,  create  beautiful  alpine  meadows.  'I'he 
elevation  of  the  district  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees. 
'I'he  western  declivities  of  the  Simon  mountains  abound  in  rich 
pastures ;  and,  along  with  all  the  cereals,  the  coft’ee  and  cotton 
plants  and  the  vine  flourish  spontaneously. 

'I'he  comparatively  barren  character  of  the  district  of  Tigre, 
and  its  deficiency  in  mineral  wealth,  naturally  leads  to  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  it  must  be  thinly  peopled.  At  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  this  must  have  been  the  case ;  but  sixty  years  of 
civil  broils  have  of  course  made  matters  worse,  'fhey  have  even 
thinned  the  naturally  fertile  provinces  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Takazze.  Woggera,  which  Bruce  describes  as  the  best  cultivated 
district  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  lowlands  around  the  lake  of 
Dembea,  where  traces  are  every  where  found  of  earlier  arti¬ 
ficial  irrigation,  are  only  peopled  by  a  few  nomade  hordes  of 
herdsmen.  Between  Kiratza  and  the  bridge  of  Deldei,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  Biippellsaw  only  one  small  vil¬ 
lage.  'fhe  town  population  is  every  where  inconsiderable. 
Gondar,  the  nominal  capital,  contains  a  population  of  not  more 
than  6500  souls;  Adowa,  the  emporium  of  eastern  Abyssinia^ 
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has  about  3500  ;  Kiratza,  the  best  rotriilated  town  visited  by 
lliippell,  1500;  Ategerat,  Tackeragffifiro,  and  Entshetkub,  chief 
towns  of  provinces,  respectively  1200,  500,  and  800.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Uiippell’s  estimate,  the  country  extending  from  lat.  12.  to 

16.,  and  long.  37.  to  40 _ a  tract  of  43,200  geographical  square 

miles — docs  not  contain  more  than  500,000  inhal)itants.  'I'o  the 
remaining  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  (with  the  exception  of  Shoa,) 
he  assigns  a  superficies  of  about  30,000  square  miles,  with  a  })o- 
pulation  of  not  more  than  a  million.  The  accounts  which  the 
missionaries  KrapfF  and  Isenherg  have  published  of  the  country 
around  Ankober,  conjoined  with  what  Hiippell  himselfsaw  in  the 
country  south  of  lat.  12.,  incline  us  to  believe  that  this  estimate 
of  the  population  of  southern  Abyssinia,  is  decidedly  in  excess. 
Assuming  it  to  be  near  the  mark,  still,  we  have  for  the 
whole  of  Abyssinia,  with  the  exception  of  Shoa,  a  surface  of 
about  73,200  square  miles,  a  population  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half — less  than  is  found  crammed  into  the  area  of  a  circle 
of  eight  miles’  radius  round  London ;  and  giving  for  the 
whole  kingdom  an  average  of  less  than  twenty-one  individuals 
to  a  square  mile — the  average  of  Merioneth,  the  least  populous 
county  in  Wales,  being  in  1831,  about  fifty-four.  The  43,200 
square  miles,  to  whicli  lliippell  attributes  a  population  of  only 
500,000,  contains  the  province  of  Simen,  which,  having  been  less 
visited  than  the  rest  by  the  ravages  of  war,  may  be  conceived 
rather  to  exceed  them  in  population.  The  av'crage,  therefore,  of 
less  than  twelve  persons  to  the  square  mile,  which  results  for 
this  portion  of  the  country,  is  most  probably,  in  so  far  as  the 
ill-watered  district  of  Tigre  is  concerned,  excessive. 

A  country  so  thinly  peopled,  possessed  of  no  mineral  resources, 
and  in  great  part  not  naturally  fertile,  must,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  a  poor  country.  Were  it  in  the  line  of  road 
along  which  any  considerable  amount  of  commerce  regularly 
passed,  its  agricultural  resources  would  be  called  into  play, 
wealth  diffused,  and  population  augmented.  But  the  low  ratio 
of  population  is  at  once  sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  has  re¬ 
lieved  Abyssinia  from  its  natural  poverty.  'I'he  protracted  civil 
wars  already  alluded  to,  have  contributed  to  keep  it  poor.  'I'he 
manner  in  which  they  have  done  this,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  Ruppell’s  narrative.  At  Halai,  the  frontier  town,  he  and 
his  companions  were  forced  to  diverge  from  the  direct  road  to  Gon- 
dar,  lest  they  should  fall  in  with  the  bandit  troops  of  two  contend¬ 
ing  chiefs.  At  Ategerat,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south,  they  were 
again  put  to  their  shifts  hy  a  similar  alarm.  At  Entshetkai),  the 
governor  durst  not  allow’  our  traveller  to  depart,  until  his 
friend,  Getana  Meriath,  came  from  Gondar  w  ith  a  guard  of  match- 
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lock  men  to  protect  him.  ‘  We  learned,’  says  Dr  Ruppell, 

‘  that  on  the  26th  of  November,  Djeaz  Hailu  Confu,  governor 
‘  of  Matsha,  had  entered  the  province  of  Dogusa,  routed  the  few 
*  troops  opposed  to  him,  and  was  advancing,  plundering  the  whole 
‘  level  country  before  him,  to  Gondar.  *  *  *  Scarcely  had  the  capital 
‘  recovered  from  this  panic,  when  the  march  of  another  body  of 
‘  troops  again  alarmed  it ;  Mersu  arrived  at  Emfras,  on  his  way 
‘  to  Simen  through  Gondar.  *  *  •  On  the  1 6th  of  December, 

‘  the  town  was  again  disturbed  by  the  return  of  Mersu’s  discom- 
‘  filed  troops.  •  *  *  Three  days  later  we  were  surprised  by  a 
‘  third  body  of  brigands  ;  Djeaz  Confu  passed  by  forced  marches 
‘  in  pursuit  of  Hailu.  Next  morning  Shellika  Getana  Jasu, 

‘  from  Simen,  encamped  about  eight  miles  north  of  Gondar,  and 
‘  threatened  to  plunder  the  town  if  Mersu  did  not  immediately 
‘  restore  the  booty  he  had  carried  off  with  him  in  his  retreat. 

‘  Such  scenes,’  the  Doctor  coolly  remarks,  ‘  are  of  frequent  occur- 
‘  rence  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  Abyssinia.’  While  the 
chiefs  are  thus  engaged,  bands  of  private  adventurers  every  where 
carry  on  the  robber  trade  on  their  private  account.  The 
governors  of  provinces  extort  what  money  they  can  from  the  heads 
of  villages ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  repay  themselves  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  villagers.  The  numerous  retainers  kept  by  every 
man  of  consequence  in  Abyssinia,  receive  on  the  average  a  dollar 
per  annunty  and  a  loaf  a-day,  and  eke  out  their  means  by  pilfer¬ 
ing  and  robbery. 

The  body  of  the  people  is  utterly  demoralized — no  one  dreams 
of  bettering  his  condition,  and  each  grasps  with  avidity  at  any 
gratification  that  presents  itself :  — 

‘  The  Abyssinian  Christians  procure  instruction  for  those  sons  only 
who  are  destined  fur  the  priesthood;  and  all  that  they  learn  is  to  read  a 
part  of  the  Bible.  The  only  aim  of  the  clergyman  is  to  collect  by  beg¬ 
ging,  as  much  money  as  may  enable  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  by 
Massana  and  Cairo  to  Jerusalem.  The  only  fruits  brought  back  from 
these  pilgrimages,  are  hypocrisy,  sectarianism,  and  proficiency  in  destruc¬ 
tive  vices.  In  other  respects,  the  Abyssinian  Christians  show^  little 
taste  for  travelling ;  the  most  of  them  are  like  insects  chained  to  the 
leaf  on  which  they  are  born ;  starvation,  or  the  dread  of  being  plundered, 
alone  sets  them  in  motion,  and  who  among  them  does  not  become  a  sol¬ 
dier,  sees  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the  nearest  market  village.  The 
indolence  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  apathy,  is  characteristic  of  these 
men  in  other  matters.  Every  husbandman  cultivates  no  more  land  than  is 
required  to  support  his  own  family ;  no  one  thinks  of  accumulating  stores 
of  provisions.  They  esteem  every  kind  of  mechanical  handiwork  dis¬ 
honourable  ;  and  hence,  with  the  exception  of  trade,  every  branch  of 
industry  is  despised  by  them.  The  arts  of  tanning  and  weaving  are 
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exclusively  practised  by  Mahometans;  silver  ornaments  and  weapons 
are  manufactured  by  immij^rant  Greeks  or  Copts ;  all  mason-work  is 
done  by  the  Jews.’ 

They  have,  in  fact,  no  inducement  to  be  industrious.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  insecurity  of  property  among  the  hordes  of  what  are  by 
courtesy  called  soldiers,  and  their  brother  bandits,  w'hatever  a  man 
possesses  above  a  bare  subsistence,  is  sure  to  be  seized  by  the 
government;  or,  if  he  is  a  cultivator  of  church-lands,  by  the 
clergy.  ‘  A  tenth  of  the  harvest  is  paid  as  a  tax  to  government, 

‘  or  if  the  land  belongs  to  a  church,  to  its  priests.  In  addition 

*  to  this  tithe,  the  government  exacts  annually  a  number  of  oxen 

*  and  sheep,  varying  in  different  years,  and  sometimes  butter  or 
‘  honey,  from  each  district ;  the  local  governor  being  left  to  deter- 
‘  mine  how  much  shall  be  paid  by  each  individual.  The  exaction 
‘  is  necessarily  attended  by  much  that  is  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
‘  sive  ;  for  the  local  authorities  receiving  very  small  salaries,  and 
‘  only  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  they  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
‘  other  expedients.’  Agricultural  skill  is  at  the  very  lowest  ebb. 
A  little  cotton  is  in  most  parts  spun  by  the  women,  and  made 
into  country  cloths.  In  this  manner  it  is  calculated  that  at  Ki- 
ratza,  (south  of  Gondar,')  an  industrious  female  may  earn  about 
ten  dollars  per  annum.  At  Gondar,  Dr  Iluppell  found  smiths 
who  manufactured  knives,  ploughshares,  and  lance-heads,  of 
iron  brought  from  the  south-western  frontier ;  at  the  market  of 
Kdaka  Achfesie,  (about  thirty  miles  from  Halai,)  he  saw  wrought 
iron  exposed  for  sale,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
manufactured  into  tools  in  the  country  ;  at  Kiratza  alone  he 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  brassfounder,  (who  manufactured  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  churches,)  and  smiths  able  to  make  sword-blades, 
razors,  and  even  scissors.  The  files  used  by  these  workmen  were 
of  very  rude  manufacture,  and  came  from  Shoa.  The  native 
armourers  of  Gondar  were  celebrated  for  their  shields ;  but  the 
making,  or  rather  repairing  of  matchlocks,  was  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  artizans.  'I'be  rude  iron  balls  for  the  muskets  were 
made  by  tradesmen  in  Gondar ;  but  every  musketeer  manufac¬ 
tured  his  own  gunpowder.  Besides  tanning  and  weaving,  the 
Mahometans  embroider  skirts  and  caps ;  and  the  Jews  manu¬ 
facture  a  coarse  potter’s  ware  for  domestic  uses.  In  Gondar 
there  were  some  skilful  penmen,  and  books  were  even  sump¬ 
tuously  bound ;  rings  and  neck-chains  were  manufactured  of 
silver,  debased  with  a  great  deal  of  alloy ;  and  horse-trap¬ 
pings  were  ornamented,  and  arms  inlaid  with  the  same  metal. 
The  same  articles  of  luxury  were  also  made  at  Kiratza.  The 
only  manufactures  in  Abyssinia,  are  those  of  rude  indispensable 
utensils,  or  of  the  few  ornaments  of  poverty-stricken  barbarians. 
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The  home  trade  of  Abyssinia  is  rather  the  consequence  of  po¬ 
verty  than  the  cause  of  wealth  : — 

‘  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gondar  is  trade.  As 
it  is  unadvisable,  on  account  of  frequent  robberies,  and  the  wars  which 
interrupt  the  communication  between  the  different  provinces,  for  any 
one  to  accumulate  a  large  stock  of  goods ;  the  prices  of  the  articles  most 
in  demand,  fluctuate  sometimes  one  hundred  per  cent  from  one  market- 
day  to  another.  Even  the  relation  of  tho  dollar  to  the  salt-bricks, 
which  pass  current  instead  of  small  coin,  is  subject  to  great  variations. 
On  this  account  many  inhabitants  of  Gondar  purchase  on  the  market- 
day,  when  the  price  of  any  article  is  much  depressed  by  the  competition 
of  sellers,  and  are  pretty  certain  to  double  their  capital  within  the 
month.  If  they  transport  small  quantities  to  mure  distant  markets,  the 
rate  of  profit  is  at  times  still  higher.  With  many  articles — as,  fur  ex¬ 
ample,  salt  and  butter — the  price  varies  regularly  with  the  season  :  for 
example — immediately  after  the  rains,  butter  is  extremely  cheap,  and 
salt  extremely  dear,  because  the  nomades  on  the  shores  of  lake  Dembea, 
bring  at  that  season  great  quantities  of  the  former  to  market,’  [  R'lippell 
mentions  elsewhere,  that  be  has  known  at  that  season  fifty  lbs.  of  good 
butter  sold  in  Gondar  for  one  dullar,3  ‘  and  at  the  same  time  the  rising 
of  the  rivers  prevents  salt  being  brought  from  Agame.  Many  com¬ 
panies  of  poor  people,  each  of  whom  may  possess  a  capital  of  some  few 
dollars,  and  a  couple  of  asses,  repair  regularly  to  the  eastern  provinces  to 
purchase  salt,  and  their  profits  are  snflicient  to  maintain  their  families, 
if  one  of  these  small  traders  is  robbed  of  his  money  or  goods,  or  loses 
his  ass,  he  continues  the  same  drudging  industry  for  a  richer  merchant, 
who  allows  him  one  half  of  the  profits.’ 

In  the  course  of  Dr  lluppell’s  journey,  he  passed  repeatedly  long 
trains  of  these  small  dealers.  A  man’s  burden  is  about  fifty  lbs. 
(worth,  it  may  be,  a  dollar ;)  an  ass’s  about  twice  as  much. 
That  the  profits  upon  the  loading  of  two  or  three  asses  should 
be  sufficient  for  a  man’s  support,  shows  how  scanty  the  supply — 
in  other  words,  how  wretchedly  poor  the  population.  Another 
proof  of  the  prevailing  poverty  is  the  high  rate  of  interest. 
Gobat,  a  missionary  who  was  in  Abyssinia  at  the  time  of  Dr  Riip- 
pell’s  visit,  has  an  entry  in  his  diary  to  this  effect : — ‘  Kidam 

*  Mariam  (the  same  merchant  called  Getana  Mariam  by  Riip- 
‘  pell)  has  become  security  for  the  loan  to  me  of  twenty  dol- 
‘  lars,  at  ten  per  cent  interest,  for  three  months ;  otherwise, 

*  at  Gondar,  and  1  believe  in  all  the  interior,  they  lend  at  a  hun- 
‘  dred  and  twenty  per  cent  yearly  interest.  It  is  said  that  the 
‘  priests  of  Courata,  who  are  very  rich,  lend  at  two  hundred 
‘  and  forty  per  cent  yearly  interest.’  What  little  wealth  indeed 
there  is  in  the  dountry,  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  dignified  clergy,  who  are  protected,  by  the  sanctity  attributed 
to  their  character,  by  a  few  great  merchants  like  Getana  Ma¬ 
riam,  and  by  the  Mahometans.  Dr  Rilppell  remarks,  and  Bruce 
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and  others  had  remarked  before  him,  the  superiority  of  this 
last-mentioned  class  in  point  of  intelligence  and  trustworthiness, 
over  the  Christian  Abyssinians.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it 
seems  beyond  doubt.  The  towns  of  Tackeraggiro,  Hauasa,  and 
Derida,  in  two  of  which  the  Mahometans  constitute  the  whole 
population,  and  in  the  other  the  majority,  are  the  most  industrious 
and  comfortable  visited  by  Riippeil :  with  the  exception  of 
Kiratza,  none  of  the  rest  come  near  them.  Employments,  in 
which  a  combination  of  honesty  and  intelligence  are  required, 
are,  throughout  Abyssinia,  generally  filled  by  Mahometans. 
One  Mahometan  family  farms  the  customs  duties  levied  in  Gon- 
dar,  and  in  Dobark  and  Adowa,  the  principal  toll  stations  be¬ 
tween  that  city  and  coast.  They  pay  annually  for  the  right  to 
collect  the  customs  of  Gondar  alone,  *200  oz.  of  gold  (at  sixteen 
dollars  the  oz.)  annually.  Their  ability  to  produce  such  a  sum 
is  an  evidence  of  superior  wealth  in  that  country  ;  and  the  three 
stations  give  them  a  control  over  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of 
Abyssinia. 

The  amount  and  value  of  that  foreign  trade  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statement  regarding  the  annual  exports  and 
imports  of  Massaua — which  is  the  only  port  for  Abyssinian  com¬ 
merce,  and  which  has  little  or  no  business  except  the  transport 
trade  of  Abyssinia.  The  information  was  obtained  by  our  author 
from  one  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Customs  at  Massaua  : — 


2000  slaves,  averaging  sixty  dollars  per  head,  .  120,000  dol. 

150  horns  of  musk,  30  oz.  each  horn,  at  2  dollars 

per  oz.,  .....  9000 

300  elephants’  teeth,  averaging  20  dollars  each,  .  GOOO 

400  cwt  wax,  at  20  dollars  per  cwt,  .  .  8000 

100  cwt  Narea  coffee,  at  10  dollars  per  cwt,  .  lOOO 

Tanned  leather  and  raw  hides  to  the  value  of  .  1500 

Chele,  (a  spice  in  great  request  in  India,)  .  1000 

2000  cwt  butter,  at  8  dollars  per  cwt,  .  .  16,000 

Honey,  w  heat,  and  other  grain,  .  .  .  6000 

2000  oz.  gold,  at  20  dollars  per  oz.,  .  .  40,000 


208,500 

or  about  L.58,430. 

The  value  and  amount  of  the  articles  taken  in  return  by  the 
Abyssinians  are  not  mentioned ;  but  the  principal  articles  are  enu¬ 
merated.  We  are  also  led  to  believe  that  their  collective  value  at 
Massaua  must  nearly  balance  the  Abyssinian  exports.  The  duty 
levied  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  ten  per  cent ;  the  average  sum  of 
duties  collected  annually,  is  about  40,000  dollars ;  which  gives 
the  total  amount  of  goods  imported,  both  by  sea  and  land,  at  a 
little  less  than  double  the  value  of  those  coming  from  Abyssinia. 
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The  enumerated  articles  imported  for  Abyssinia  are: — Indian 
goods  by  way  of  Mecca — cotton-wool,  ordinary  woollen  cloaks, 
white  cambrics,  blue  raw -silk,  a  few  silks  and  light  velvets, 
pepper.  Egyptian  goods  by  way  of  Jidda — common  red  cloth, 
linen  shirts,  red  and  green  morocco  leather,  blue  raw  silk 
from  Syria,  Turkish  carpets,  small  looking-glasses,  glass  wares, 
sabre  blades,  and  matchlock  barrels,  zinc  and  antimony,  spica 
cellica,  imitation  pearls  of  glass.  From  Bosra — glass  bottles 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  out  of  which  the  Abyssinians  drink  their 
mead ;  and  tobacco  for  smoking  or  making  snuff. 

To  throw  some  further  light  on  the  character  and  value  of 
this  foreign  trade  of  Abyssinia,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  in 
the  list  of  Abyssinian  exports  the  two  most  valuable  items,  gold 
and  slaves,  also  Narea  coffee,  are  not  products  of  the  country 
— merely  articles  of  a  carrying  trade.  And,  to  complete  the 
estimate,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  traders  with  their 
goods  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  will  be  found  instructive. 

The  distance  from  Arkiko  (an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from 
Massaua  on  the  mainland)  to  Gondar,  is  in  all  about  three 
hundred  and  ten  miles.  About  seventy  miles  of  this  distance 
lie  between  the  coast  and  Halai,  the  frontier  town  of  Abys¬ 
sinia.  The  Abyssinians  leave  their  mules  to  recruit  at  Halai ; 
and  have  their  goods  carried  up  and  down  the  mountains  of 
Taranta  by  the  neighbouring  Shohos,  and  their  beasts  of 
burden  to  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  by  camels. 
The  price  of  this  transport  is  fixed  by  the  Shohos  of  Taranta, 
and  the  camel-owners  of  Arkiko,  at  their  pleasure — their 
position  gives  them  a  monopoly.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Naib  of  Arkiko,  who  is  sovereign  of  the  district,  and  who  holds 
Halai  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  villages  by  a  sort  of  feu¬ 
dal  tenure  from  the  governor  of  Adowa,  exacts  a  tax  from  each 
merchant  for  leave  to  pass  through  his  territories.  Every  cara¬ 
van  must  take  a  couple  of  Shoho  guides,  both  going  and  return¬ 
ing,  who  receive  a  dollar  each.  Massaua  is  held  by  a  Turkish 
Kaimakan;  five  dollars  are  paid  to  his  customs  for  every  slave  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  island,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  1 0  per  c^t 
on  all  other  goods.  The  extortions  to  which  the  Abyssinian 
merchants  must  submit,  in  this*  part  of  their  journey,  have 
not  yet  been  all  enumerated.  Every  Abyssinian  trader  has  a 
house  in  Massaua  at  which  he  on  all  occasions  takes  up  his 
quarters.  The  owner  acts  as  his  broker  ;  and  the  rent  he  pays 
on  each  occasion  depends  upon  the  amount  of  business  transact¬ 
ed.  As  the  Indian  and  Arabian  merchants  are  in  general  igno  - 
rant  of  the  Abyssinian  language,  which  (the  Tigre  dialect)  is 
familiar  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Massaua,  the  Abyssinians  al- 
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lege,  probably  not  without  cause,  that  they  are  generally  cheat¬ 
ed  by  their  hosts.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massaua  purchase 
the  Abyssinian  goods,  and  send  or  carry  them  in  person  to 
Mocha,  Loheia,  and  Jidda.  'I'lie  inhabitants  of  Massana 
amounted  in  1831-33  to  about  1500  ;  their  whole  income  was  de¬ 
rived  from  trade ;  and  the  only  trade  among  them  was  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  e.\ported  for  and  from  Abyssinia.  The  j^r-centaye.  they 
levied  upon  them  wasprobably,  under  these  circumstances,  a  pretty 
heavy  one.  The  goods  imported  into  Massaua  for  Abyssinia 
paid  the  \Q  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  as  well  as  those  imported 
from  it. 

The  exactions  to  which  the  merchants  are  subjected  in  their 
own  country,  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  prefixing  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  the  journey.  The 

f;oods  are  made  up  in  packages  of  about  90  lbs.  each  ;  1  §  foot  in 
ength,  as  much  in  height,  and  about  one  foot  in  breadth ;  wrapt 
in  ox-hides,  and  fastened  with  a  net-work  of  leather  straps. 
These  are  fastened  two  and  two,  to  admit  of  their  being  placed 
on  the  mule’s  back,  or  removed  from  it  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  When  a  caravan  stops  for  the  night,  the  servants,  after 
unloading  the  beasts  of  burden,  collect  stones,  and  arrange  them 
in  one  long  line,  with  other  rows  five  feet  in  length  running  from  it 
at  right  angles,  and  with  intervals  of  five  feet  betweim  each ;  upon 
these  the  packages  are  built  up  into  walls  six  feet  high,  and  the 
whole  covered  over  with  poles,  branches,  and  o.x-hides.  The 
merchants  take  up  their  quarters  in  these  cells ;  the  beasts  are 
picqueted  in  front ;  a  large  fire  is  kindled  at  each  end  of  the  line, 
and  round  them  the  servants  keep  watch  during  the  night.  This 
mode  of  transporting  goods  is  the  oidy  one  possible  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  destitute  of  artificial  roads ;  intersected  with  tor¬ 
rents  which  rise  suddenly  without  warning,  and  continue  to  rage 
for  days  ;  and  without  bridges.  It  renders  necessary  a  numerous 
train  of  attendants,  all  of  whom  must  be  paid  and  fed;  and  of  beasts 
of  burden,  many  of  which  are  lost  every  journey  by  accidents 
in  the  mountain  passes.  These  circumstances,  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  bands  of  marauders,  raise  enormously  the  expense  of  tran¬ 
sport.  Then,  there  must  be  added  the  transit  duties,  extorted  not 
only  in  the  capital  of  every  province,  but  in  every  village  of  any 
strength  near  or  through  which  the  road  passes.  Of  tht*se  tolls 
no  less  than  thirteen  are  enumerated  on  the  road  from  Halai  to 
Gondar,  by  Adowa  and  the  pass  of  Lamalmon,  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  toll  demanded  at  Gondar  is 
ten  dollars  for  each  mule  or  ass  load  of  foreign  goods  carried  into 
the  city,  and  half  the  sum  for  each  bearer’s  load.  At  Dobark, 
twenty-four  miles  north  of  Gondar,  a  dollar  for  every  mule-load, 
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(whether  the  goods  be  foreign  or  domestic,)  and  a  dollar  for 
every  slave,  is  taken.  At  Adowa  the  duties  are  said  to  be  very 
heavy.  In  the  villages  which  claim  a  prescriptive  right  to  levy 
tolls  from  travellers,  it  is  customary  to  demand  much  more  than 
is  ultimately  taken,  in  order  to  delay  the  merchants  for  a  few  days 
by  negotiations,  with  a  view  to  earn  some  money  by  selling  them 
food,  and  making  them  pay  for  the  grazing  of  their  cattle.  The 
small  capitals  invested  in  this  trade — the  narrowness  of  the  mar¬ 
kets — the  weight  of  the  charges — and  the  multiplicity  of  petty 
and  teasing  details  to  be  attended  to,  are  of  a  nature  to  render  it 
impossible  that  it  can  be  carried  on  by  any  one  but  a  native  born 
and  bred  to  it.  The  trade  from  Massaua  to  the  interior  must,  from 
the  necessity  of  its  nature,  be  left  to  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

Asfor  the  trade  to  Massaua  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr  Riip- 
pell  seems  incontrovertible  ; — ‘  Since  the  amount  of  the  capital 
‘  annually  imported  is  very  small,  and  the  families  of  all  the  mer- 
‘  chants  of  Massaua  and  Abyssinia  who  are  concerned  in  its  circu- 
‘  lation  must  live  on  the  profits  it  yields,  the  rate  of  profit  must 
‘  be  enormously  high.  Speculative  purchases,  in  expectation  of 
‘  a  rise  of  prices,  are,  however,  never  heard  of  here,  and  the 
‘  slightest  excess  in  the  supply  of  any  article  occasions  a  glut  in 
‘  the  market.  Under  such  circumstances  any  European  trader, 

‘  who  sent  a  considerable  amount  of  goods  to  Massaua,  might  be 
‘  certain  of  sustaining  a  loss.  A  London  merchant,  who,  in  1810, 

‘  misled  by  the  flattering  accounts  of  Lord  Valentia,  and  Salt, 

‘  dispatched  a  large  cargo  to  this  market,  lost  his  entire  capital ; 

‘  and  similar  speculations  undertaken  more  recently  on  a  smaller 
‘  scale  by  some  Frenchmen,  were  equally  unsuccessful.’ 

It  is  by  no  means  a  superfluous  task  to  recall  attention  to  these 
lessons  at  present.  The  spirit  of  romance  may  walk  in  the  home¬ 
liest  attire  as  well  as  silk  of  tissue — men  dream  about  pounds,  shil¬ 
lings,  and  pence,  as  well  as  about  feats  of  chivalry — there  are 
Quixottes  upon  ’Change  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  of  La  Man¬ 
cha.  Romance  is  the  buoyant  spirit  of  enterprize  unchecked  by 
knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life :  it  can  run  riot  in  schemes  of 
mercantile  aggrandizement,  as  well  as  in  the  visions  of  a  higher 
ambition.  The  same  bold  ignorance  which  madethe  London  mer¬ 
chant  hazard  his  whole  fortune  upon  the  reprtsentations  of  two 
inexperienced  young  men,  prompted  the  visionary  adventure  of  the 
Vixen  as  the  forerunner  of  a  profitable  trade  with  the  chival¬ 
rous  savages  of  Circassia ;  and  the  same  spirit  seems  at  this 
moment  projecting  a  trade  with  that  hopeful  country,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  which  we  have  Just  been  passing  under  review.  Dr 
Beke,  an  agent  of  the  Geographical  Society,  writes  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  from  Ankober,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  in  the  month  of  June 
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last : — ‘  From  Shoa,  I  believe  a  Christian  has  never  been  known 
‘  to  go  down  to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  trading.  The  legiti- 
‘  mate  commerce  of  the  country  carried  on  by  Christians,  has 

*  therefore  yet  to  be  formed  06  and  I  need  scarcely  remark, 

‘  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  far  more  to  the 
‘  temporal  advantage,  as  well  as  indirectly  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
‘  gious  improvement  of  the  people,  if  it  were  not  attempted  in  the 
‘  first  instance  to  turn  that  commerce  into  their  hands,  but  at  once 
‘  take  it  into  our  own,  and  by  example  to  teach  them  what  they 
‘  should  do.  That,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  undertaking 
‘  might  at  the  outset  be  attended  with  disadvantages,  is  not  un- 
‘  likely  :  still  it  would  be  hard  if,  with  the  facilities  which  we  pos- 
‘  sess,  we  could  not  soon  drive  from  the  field  the  Mahometan 
‘  slave-dealers  of  the  coast,  who,  even  in  their  peddling  way,  find 
‘  the  trade  sufficiently  lucrative  :  *  *  The  article  of  cottoir  alone 
‘  presents  a  sufficient  return  for  our  imports,  at  least  at  the 
‘  commencement;  and,  by  degrees,  many  other  articles  of  native 

*  produce  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  deserving  of  the  attention 
‘  of  the  legitimate  dealer,  and  the  natives  would  soon  be  stimu- 

*  lated  to  devote  their  industry  to  the  culture  of  them.’ 

This  is  purely  visionary.  It  is  the  ‘  peddling  way  ’  of  the  native 
traders  that  is  the  secret  of  their  success.  Whoever  would  com¬ 
pete  with  them,  must  condescend  to  trade  in  the  same  ‘  peddling 
‘  way.’  The  detail  given  above,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  is  conducted  in  Abyssinia,  shows  that  it  could  not  be  pro- 
fitably  carried  on  there  by  any  European  trader;  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  a  direct  trade  with  Shoa,  are  still  greater. 
It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  it  seems  rather  a  strange  prepara¬ 
tion  for  stimulating  the  enterprize  and  industry  of  a  people,  to 
begin  by  driving  the  only  industrious  and  enterprising  portion 
of  them  out  of  the  field.  And  yet,  if  the  information  of  Dr 
Beke  be  correct,  the  attempt  is  about  to  be  patronized  from 
high  quarters.  He  says — ‘  'I'lic  importance  which  the  British 
‘  gov'ernment  attaches  to  an  intimate  connexion  with  this  coun- 
‘  try  in  particular,  is  evinced  by  the  splendid  embassy  v/\\\iA\  (from 
‘  the  news  arrived  last  night)  is  on  the  point  of  arriving  at  the 
‘  cottrt  of  Shoa;  a  leading  feature  of  whose  instructions,  I  trust, 
‘  will  be  tbe  securing  to  British  subjects  the  right  of  trading  on 
‘  fair  terms,  with  full  protection  to  their  persons  and  property.’ 
Who,  we  would  be  glad  to  know,  is  to  give  the  protection  ? 

But,  to  return  to  our  author.  The  value  of  his  work  consists 
mainly  in  its  accumulation  of  trustworthy  facts  for  reasoners  on 
statistics,  morals,  and  general  physics.  It  is  not,  however,  alto¬ 
gether  without  attractions  of  a  lighter  kind  ;  for,  incidentally,  we 
obtain  from  its  perusal  a  tolerably  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
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daily  life  of  the  Abyssinians — their  modes  of  conducting  business, 
and  their  amusements.  Of  the  nature  and  amount  of  this  infor¬ 
mation,  however,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  convey  a  satisfactory  idea 
by  extracts,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is 
communicated.  It  seems  rather  to  drop  from  the  author  than 
to  be  intentionally  told  by  him.  He  is  like  a  dry  matter-of-fact 
man,  allowing  amusing  stories  to  escape  from  him  unconsciously, 
scarcely  aware  of  his  own  w’it,  ‘  until  he  breaks  bis  shins 
‘  over  it.*  'J'here  is  something  piquant  even  in  the  laconic  dry¬ 
ness  of  his  statements;  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  is 
what  carries  the  reader  without  weariness  through  the  two  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  chip  off  specimens  like  a  mineralo¬ 
gist,  and  exhibit  them — the  characteristic  particles  are  so  minute. 

'I’he  first  impression  produced  by  Dr  Riippell’s  indications  of  the 
tone  of  Abyssinian  society  is,  that  the  nation  must  be  undergoing 
a  process  of  barbarisiny.  A  moment’s  reflection,  however,  cor¬ 
rects  this  error.  'I'he  nation  never  was  civilized.  The  passages 
in  Bruce  which  mislead  us,  are  his  sketches  of  individual  cha¬ 
racter,  in  which  the  strength  of  passion  diverts  attention  from 
costume.  That  lofty  traveller’s  account  of  the  melancholy  that 
seized  him  when  possessed  by  the  apprehension  that  he  might  be 
obliged  to  spend  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life  amid  a  ‘  bar- 
‘  barous  people,’  affords  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  average 
tone  of  society  among  them.  A  glimpse  at  their  history  shows, 
-that  they  must  have  been  barbarians.  From  the  restoration  of 
the  race  of  the  monarchs  of  Axum  to  the  throne,  under  Icon 
Arnica,  about  1260,  the  sovereigns  of  Abyssinia  were  the  generals 
of  an  army  encamped  in  the  provinces  subject  to  them.  The 
military,  the  governing  caste,  took  their  tone  from  the  court ;  the 
settled  inhabitants  of  the  country,  except  when  a  fit  of  mission¬ 
ary  zeal  seized  their  rulers,  were  left  in  peaceable  possession  of 
their  rude  superstitions  and  domestic  prejudices.  In  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  we  find  Isahak  conquering  the  ‘  heathen  provinces 
‘  of  Dembea,  Woggera,  and  Kosageh.’  The  building  of  Gondar 
falls  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  great  civil  war  in  England.  Dr 
Ruppell  was  assured,  that  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  of  Simeii  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  low  coun¬ 
try  to  the  north-west,  took  place  within  the  memory  of  man. 
And  several  striking  instances  of  remains  of  old  heathen  super¬ 
stitions  were  noticed  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  journey.  For 
example : — 

‘  On  the  SOlh  of  May  we  commenced  our  journey  at  a  later  hour  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  cold  ;  and  I  had  hy  this  means  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  a  curious  relic  of  old  Fagan  worship.  Women  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  at  a  copious  spring. 
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which  gushed  up  tinder  a  clump  of  fine  trees  ;  washed  their  hands  and  feet, 
in  the  water,  and  then  prostrated  themselves  before  a  rough-hewn  cube  of 
freestone,  in  which  were  two  depressions  of  an  elliptical  form.  The 
block  bad  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  altar.  1  could  procure  no  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  the  ceremony.  The  .\byssinians  of  the  caravan 
with  which  1  travelled,  said  that  it  was  a  remnant  of  heathen  infidelity 
which  lingered  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  but  either  couhl 
not  or  would  not  give  any  further  account  of  the  matter.’ 

This  occurred  in  a  valley  not  many  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Ategerat,  immediately  after  crossing  the  summit-level  which 
divides  the  waters  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
those  which  have  their  course  towards  the  Taka^zc.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  incident  was  witnessed  by  Dr  Rilppell  on  bis  way  from 
Gondar  to  bunt  in  the  low  grounds  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
that  city : — 

‘  At  the  request  of  Saifu,  I  halted  at  the  summit  level,  w  hile  he  and 
his  attendants  performed  the  following  ceremony.  Our  guns  were  col¬ 
lected,  and  laid  on  the  ground  in  a  heap,  with  their  muzzles  pointed 
towards  the  district  where  we  expected  to  find  the  elephants  and  other 
wild  beasts  ;  and  our  whole  stuck  of  powder  was  poured  out  on  a  skin  of 
leather.  Saifu  read  several  prayers  or  magical  formulas  over  the  arms; 
and  at  the  close  of  his  incantations,  a  red  sheep,  (the  colour  is  a  matter 
of  essential  importance  on  such  occasions,)  brought  from  Gondar  fur 
that  purpose,  was  led  thrice  in  a  circle  round  the  heap,  an<l  its  throat  cut  so 
that  the  blood  flowed  out  upon  the  arms,  and  even  sprinkled  the  powder, 
and  the  knife  meant  to  be  used  in  cutting  up  the  game.  The  Abyssi* 
nians  then  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  animal  raw  ;  although  on  no  other 
occasion  did  1  see  any  other  meat  than  beef  eaten  without  a  slight 
preliminary  scorching.  The  ceremony  lusted  so  long,  that  the  sun  bad 
set  for  some  time  before  we  resumed  our  journey.’ 

Nor  does  the  civilization  which  prevailed  among  the  dominant 
caste  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  of  a  very  high  order.  ’The 
Greek  and  Ethiopic  inscriptions  discovered  by  Salt  and  Riippell 
at  A.xum,  and  the  Adulitic  inscription  preserved  by  Cosmas, 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  Axumite  kings  extended  their 
sovereignty  over  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity.  That  .^.xum  should 
attain  a  greater  amount  of  wealth  than  any  other  town  in  these 
regions,  seems  the  natural  result  of  its  position — nearly  midway 
on  the  shortest  road  which  connects  the  fertile  districts  south  of 
the  Takazze  with  the  sea-coast.  Adowa  and  Massaua  are  the 
most  important  places  in  that  country  in  our  days;  for  the  very  same 
reasons  that  made  Axum  and  Adule  the  most  important  in  the 
days  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Feriplus  of  the  Red  Sea.’  His  treatise 
proves  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  mere 
barbarians ;  and  that  their  ruler  was  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
smattering  of  Greek  letters — was  ypofjtfjucTuv  'Ex^msuv  tfiTra^oi.  This 
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mi^ht  be  about  a  century  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  ungrammati¬ 
cal  Greek  inscriptions  preserved  by  Salt  and  Cosmas ;  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  conduct  of  the  natives  of  the  ancient  Adule 
might  almost  serve  to  describe  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
m(^ern  Arkiko.*  'I'he  Christianity  engrafted  at  a  later  date 
upon  the  slight  tincture  of  Greek  civilization  acquired  by  the 
more  wealthy  Axumites,  was  a  mere  verbal  logic,  even  more 
superficial  than  that  in  which  European  literati  prided  them¬ 
selves  in  the  midtile  ages,  and  a  ritual  of  empty  forms.  There 
is  nothing  in  Abyssinian  literature  to  expand  and  strengthen  either 
the  affections  or  the  intellect.  'I'he  few  churches  and  bridges  of 
the  country  seem  to  have  been  the  handiwork  of  foreigners — of 
Greeks  in  earlier,  and  the  Portuguese  in  more  recent  times.  The 
court  of  Abyssinia — driven  while  civilization  was  yet  in  its  infancy 
from  Axum,  and  remaining  without  a  permanent  capital  till  the 
foundation  of  Gondar  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury — necessarily  retained  the  ferocity  and  recklessness  of  the 
camp.  The  Abyssinians  of  the  present  day  are  barbarous  enough ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  their  ancestors  were  any  better. 

'I'he  glimpses  of  Abyssinian  society  afforded  by  IlUppell, 
read  very  much  like  a  caricature  of  the  chivalry  of  the  middle 
ages — that  is,  as  we  find  it  in  books,  for  probably  the  realities 
are  not  so  very  dissimilar.  Lik  Atkum,  who  even  by  Kiippell’s 
rather  flattered  picture,  and  still  more  in  the  homely  likeness 
traced  by  the  orthodox  missionary  Gobat,  appears  a  good-natur¬ 
ed  gossip,  excessively  vain  of  a  very  small  portion  of  knowledge, 
may  pass  muster  for  the  Giraldus  Cambrensis  of  his  age  and 
country.  'I'he  ladies  of  ratik  in  Abyssinia  seem  by  temperament 
well  fitted  to  sustain  their  parts  in  parliaments  of  love though 
our  plain-speaking  author  describes  their  deportment  in  less 
flattering  terms  than  might  have  been  used  by  a  troubadour.  It 
is  difficult  to  fancy  the  ladies  of  the  moral  court  of  Arthur — where 
only  four  married  men  were  restrained  by  their  condition  from 


*  “  Adule  is  an  emporium  situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  gulf.  Oppo¬ 
site  to  it  is  an  island  called  Orine,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  gulf,  having  the  land  on  both  sides.  Mere  ships  now  come  to 
anchor,  for  fear  of  attacks  from  the  shore.  Formerly  they  moored  close 
to  the  island  called  Diodorus,  at  the  laittom  of  the  gulf,  to  which  there 
is  access  from  the  main  by  a  ford,  by  which  the  barbarians  entered  the 
island.”  By  the  way,  had  Iliippell  observed  that  the  author  of  the 
Ptriplus  calls  .\dule  a  neat  village — KUftn  — he  would  have 

been  less  perplexed  by  the  insignificance  of  the  rums ;  and,  had  he  re¬ 
membered  that  ships  anchored  at  the  Island,  less  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  distance  from  the  shore,  .^dule  was  nut  a  harbour. 
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tilting  for  the  chance  of  a  new  bride ;  and  where,  of  these,  there 
were  ‘  three  who  loved  their  neighbours’  wives,  and  one  who 
*  loved  his  own,’ — resembling  the  following  sketch — and  yet,  who 
knows  ? 

*  Ulii  gave  me  a  sign  to  take  a  place  near  him  ;  hut  tlie  throng  of 
guests  where  he  sat  was  so  great,  anil  so  little  disposition  w'as  evinced 
by  them  to  make  way  for  a  stranger,  that  I  was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
a  pretty  young  lady,  who  was  seated  next  to  the  chief,  invited  me  to  sit 
at  her  feet.  This  lady,  a  person  of  rank,  and  a  near  relation  of  Uhi, 
would  needs  have  me  pass  the  night  in  her  hut ;  and  1  must  confess,  that 
at  a  later  hour,  when  rolled  up  and  shivering  beneath  the  twinkling  stars 
of  a  cold  wintry  sky,  I  repented  my  rejection  of  the  tempting  invitation. 
Next  morning,  this  same  lady  scolded  my  friend  Getana  Mariam  lustily 
for  neglecting  to  send  for  her  to  partake  of  a  liberal  donation  of  tiieail 
sent  us  by  Uhi.’ 

As  a  pendant  to  this  portrait  of  the  belle  dame,  not  sans  niercie  of 
the  court  of  Entslieikab,  l^wlio  may  figure  as  an  Isolde  in  Abys¬ 
sinian  romance,  if  that  people  ever  become  civilized  enough  to 
see  the  romantic  days  of  their  coutttry,  as  we  do,  at  the  distance 
which  lends  ‘  enchantment  to  the  view,’)  it  is  but  fair  to  allow 
the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  chivalrous  games  of  the  heroes  who 
surrounded  her ; — 

‘  The  ceremonies  practised  on  the  eve  of  the  invention  of  the  cross  in 
Ahyssinia,  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  the  fire-signals, 
by  means  of  which  the  Unipress  Helena  coiiimunicated  from  Palestine 
to  Constantinople  the  intelligence  of  the  discovery.  Soon  after  sunset  a 
large  bonfire  blazeil  on  the  tup  of  the  hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  each  cluster 
of  houses  of  which  Entshetkab  is  composed.  At  a  later  hour,  bands  of 
men  assembled,  each  of  whom  carried  a  bunch  of  burning  reeds  about 
eight  feet  long.  In  long  procession,  they  marched  from  house  to  house 
of  the  village  dignitaries,  performing  before  each  a  gruU'sque  dance,  ac¬ 
companied  by  warlike  songs,  an<l  receiving  a  trifling  present  for  their 
exertions.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see  so  many  lialf-naked,  bronze- 
coloured  men,  ivinding  in  measured  movements  among  the  multitudinous 
torches ;  and  yet  1  grumbled  internally  at  their  spinning  out  their  enter¬ 
tainment  till  midnight ;  fur  one  torch  thrown  in  wanton  mischief  or 
thoughtlessness  might  have  set  our  straw-huts  in  a  blaze — an  accident 
that  might  not  have  been  unwelcome  to  some  of  them,  as  affording  a 
chance  of  plunder. 

‘  Next  morning,  every  male  person  in  the  district,  old  enough  to  bear 
arms,  assembled,  some  on  horse  and  some  on  foot,  before  the  governor’s 
house  ;  and  marched  thence  in  a  body  to  kindle,  at  sunrise,  a  pile  heaped 
up  on  a  hill  some  mile  or  two  to  the  south.  The  procession  was  opened 
by  about  twenty  musicians,  whose  instruments  were  for  the  most  part 
long  trumpets,  which  gave  out  a  monotonous  ear-piercing  sound,  like  that 
of  the  horns  need  by  Swiss  herdsmen  ;  there  were  also  some  kettle¬ 
drums,  hollowed  out  of  wood,  among  them.  The  governor’s  sore  leg 
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prevented  liim  joining  the  procession,  which  was  led  by  his  brother  on 
horseback,  followed  by  about  fifty  men  on  horses  or  mules,  and  four  hun> 
dred  on  foot,  each  armed  with  spear  and  shiehl,  and  every  footman  car¬ 
rying,  thougli  it  was  broad  daylight,  a  burning  torch.  After  warming 
themselves  at  the  bonfire  for  about  balf-an-hour,  they  returned,  preceded 
as  before  by  the  music,  to  the  village.  A  halt  was  made  on  a  broad 
meadow  between  my  house  and  that  of  LJhi.  Here  the  horsemen  kept 
galloping  about  in  confusion,  pelting  each  other  with  iniinic  lances 
of  reeds.  .  .  .  The  procession  next  moved  to  the  hillock  on  which 

the  governor  sits  in  judgment,  where  that  dignitary  awaited  them.  Here 
the  horsemen  again  went  through  their  evolutions.  The  riders  were  hold 
enough,  but  awkward  ;  many  of  them  were  unhorsed.  The  military 
dances  of  the  footmen  followed,  and  lasted  till  mhl-day ;  after  which  the 
crowd  dispersed  by  degrees.  In  the  afternoon,  the  heads  of  villages 
brought  presents  of  sheep  and  goats  to  the  governor,  who  entertained 
them  next  day  with  mead  and  raw  beef.  And  thus  ended  the  must 
sacred  feast  in  the  Abyssinian  calendar.’ 

The  warlike  array  of  these  heroes  when  on  actual  service,  if 
not  quite  so  imposing  as  a  band  of  the  mailed  chivalry  of  Europe, 
is  at  least  as  pictiiresque  in  its  own  fashion  : — 

‘  At  an  early  hour,  Ubi’s  army  began  to  climb  the  hill  by  the  winding 
footpath  which  we  had  descended  the  day  before.  A  part  of  the  dis¬ 
orderly  train  had  reached  the  summit  four  miles  off,  while  the  hindmost 
were  still  in  the  valley,  and  yet  no  gaps  were  discernible  in  the  long  line  of 
march.  Here  was  a  troop  of  women  of  the  lower  class,  laden  like  beasts 
of  burden  with  large  dishes,  and  the  most  miscellaneous  assortment  of  all 
indescribable  kinds  of  property ;  there  a  knot  of  ladies  of  quality  on  their 
mules,  surrounded  by  their  female  attendants,  most  of  them  young,  on 
foot.  In  many  places  were  groups  of  priests — some  in  leather  shirts, 
others  in  yellow  mantles.  The  most  remarkable  party  was  a  band  of 
four-and-twenty  kettle-drummers  on  white  mules.  They  wore  red 
jackets,  and  caps  of  the  same  colour,  terminating  in  two  sharp  points. 
They  sat  quite  back  on  the  rumps  of  their  beasts,  with  a  large  and  a 
small  drum  before  each.  Uhi  was  distinguished  by  the  suite  of  distin¬ 
guished  warriors,  on  their  beautiful  mules,  who  clustered  round  him.  . 
.  .  .  .  At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  were  met  by  a  horde  of  priests  in 

parti-coloured  garments,  some  of  whom  had  velvet  canopies  held  over 
their  beads,  whilst  others  carried  Greek  crosses  of  silver  on  long  sticks. 
They  received  Uhi,  and  the  females  who  accompanied  him,  with  a  pro¬ 
longed  quavering  cry  of  joy.  An  ox  was  killed,  and  the  warm  quivering 
flesh  devoured  raw.  The  scene  of  this  barbaric  feast  had  only  been  a 
few  days  clear  of  snow,  and  from  the  want  of  wood  it  was  impossible  to 
light  a  fire.  No  human  beings  but  an  Abyssinian  army  would  have  lin¬ 
gered  in  such  a  spot  fur  a  small  slice  of  raw  flesh  :  to  the  beauties  of  the 
sublime  panorama,  splendidly  lit  up  by  the  sun,  which  stretched  away  to 
the  north,  all  of  them  were  dead.’ 

These  adroit  trencher-men  were  equally  clever  in  their  capa¬ 
city  of  plunderers.  ‘  Long  trains,’  says  Dr  Riippel,  speaking 
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of  the  exploits  of  another  band,  ‘  of  men,  by  courtesy  called 
‘  soldiers,  laden  with  booty,  and  yearning  for  more,  rambled 
‘  about  in  all  directions,  accompanied  by  women.  Nothing 
‘  was  left  :  the  most  worthless  trumpery,  the  stones  for 
‘  pounding  grain,  old  water-pots,  and  such  like,  were  carried 
‘  away,  and  the  looms  burnt  out  of  sheer  love  of  mischief.’  A 
lad  who  had  waited  on  the  missionary  Gobat  for  months,  edify¬ 
ing  his  master  by  his  diligence  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  set  oflF 
one  fine  summer  morning  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  wars,  and 
thought  himself  well  rewarded  with  a  few  pieces  of  cotton  cloth 
and  an  old  matchlock.  When  in  this,  or  some  equally  honest 
manner,  a  young  fellow  has  collected  a  few  dollars,  he  gets 
married  with  all  the  recklessness  of  the  future  which  has  been 
deemed  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  Irish  peasant : — 

‘  As  soon  as  a  young  man,  by  a  lucky  foray,  or  any  other  means, 
comes  into  the  possession  of  a  few  dollars,  he  looks  about  him  for  a  wife. 
Among  the  lower  ranks,  the  only  preparations  are  purchasing  a  coverlet 
and  new  cotton  shirt  for  his  bride,  and  getting  up  a  present  of  money 
for  her  parents.  The  negotiation  is  managed  by  his  own  parents,  or 
some  friend  entrusted  with  full  jiowers.  As  most  prisoners  of  war  in 
Abyssinia  are  emasculated,  and  a  great  number  perish  under  the  operation, 
the  number  of  females,  as  compared  with  the  males,  is  alwats  in  ex¬ 
cess,  and  a  rejected  wooer  is  almost  unheard  of.  There  is  rarely  any 
religious  ceremony  at  a  marriage,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the 
facility  of  divorce.  Marriages  are  only  regarded  as  indissoluble  when 
the  parties  partake  in  the  communion  sacrament.  If  the  parties 
are  in  good  circumstances,  the  marriage  is  celebrated  by  gormandizing 
and  tippling  for  several  days.  At  the  end  of  these  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends  make  a  feint  to  carry  off  the  bride  by  force.  After 
the  marriage,  the  sham  ravishers  go  about  begging  presents  for  the 
young  couple.  Girls  are  married  very  young — sometimes  in  their  ninth 
year:  no  proportion  is  observed  in  the  ages  of  the  contracting  parties. 
A  marriage  seldom  lasts  many  years,  for  the  most  trivial  quarrel  occa¬ 
sions  a  separation — both  parties  in  general  forming  new  connexions  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  •  *  *  The  levity  with  which  divorces  are 
resorted  to  in  Abyssinia,  entitles  us  to  say  that  all  married  couples  live 
there  in  perfect  harmony,  for  the  slightest  dispute  would  separate 
them.” 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  parallel  between  Abyssinia  and 
Ireland  is  confined  to  the  thoughtlessness  and  thef  early  age  at 
which  marriages  are  contracted.  The  constancy  and  fidelity  so 
honourably  characteristic  of  the  Irish  peasant,  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  Abyssinians.  Kuppell  saw  at  Ategerat  a  female 
only  seventeen  years  old,  who  had  been  seven  times  divorced, 
and  was  on  her  way  to  Gondar  to  be  married  for  the  eighth ! 

There  are  no  such  striking  individual  portraits  in  Dr  liuppell’s 
narrative  as  we  find  in  the  pages  of  Bruce.  There  was  no  Michael 
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Suhul  in  the  days  of  the  more  recent  traveller ;  but  neither  was 
there  the  imaginative  disposition,  which  enabled  our  country¬ 
men  to  sympathize  with  and  portray  that  most  striking  of  bar¬ 
barian  warriors.  Some  characteristic  sketches,  executed  in  a 
quiet  subdued  style,  are,  however,  scattered  through  the  work. 
Uhi,  for  example,  is  quite  the  kind  of  person  to  exercise  control 
over  a  rude  people : — 

‘  Uhi  was  then  in  his  thirty-second  year,  a  raw-honed  man  of  not 
more  than  middle  stature.  There  was  something  dignified  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  head  and  gait ;  and  his  lively  eyes  bespoke  spirit  and  ad¬ 
dress.  His  complexion  was  sallow,  and  his  voice  thin.  His  head  was 
uncovered,  and  short  thick  curls  clustered  round  it.  His  dress  was  simply 
one  of  the  country  cotton  cloths,  with  a  deep  border  of  silk,  thrown  care¬ 
lessly  round  him;  according  to  the  custom  throughout  Abyssinia,  a  curved 
knife  hung  at  his  right  side.  His  conversation  had  no  affectation  about 
it:  bis  answers  Mere  prompt,  laconic,  and  full  of  matter.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  being  brave,  magnanimous,  and  liberal.  It  must  be  confess¬ 
ed  that  his  attempts  to  re-establish  order  in  Tigrp,  have  been  character¬ 
ized  by  a  frankness  and  loyalty  which  unfortunately  is  thrown  away  upon 
the  present  generation  of  Abyssinians.  *  •  *  He  allowed  a  smile  to 
escape  him  at  the  confidence  1  expressed  in  the  security  aff<»rded  by  his 
protection  ;  and  said,  that  in  critical  political  times  every  thing  depended 
upon  turning  the  moment  to  account,  and  that  therefore  every  man  was 
best  left  to  act  freely  as  events  rendered  advisable.’ 

The  hasty  sketch  of  the  oldest  surviving  son  of  Sabagadis 
seems  equally  truthful,  though  the  subject  is  less  agreeable. 
His  is  one  of  those  unfeeling  selfish  natures  which  can  only 
arrive  at  perfection  in  such  a  state  of  society. 

‘  Oeled  Michael  was  in  bis  thirty-fourth  year.  He  was  below  the  midd.e 
size;  his  features  were  regular  and  fine,  but  expressionless.  He  spoke 
little,  and  every  thing  about  him  produced  upon  me  the  impression  of  a 
cold  calculating  tyrant.  According  to  Demetrius,  be  takes  especial  plea¬ 
sure  in  killing  an  enemy  by  a  long  shot,  and  has  by  practice  become  so 
skilful,  that  be  has  killed  not  less  than  seventy-two  men  in,tbis  manner.’ 

The  manner  in  which  the  ‘  worshipful  society’  of  the  towns 
pass  their  time,  is  not  unlike  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
some  other  towns  pass  theirs — lounging  from  house  to  house,  to 
diminish  the  weight  of  their  own  ennui  by  inflicting  a  portion  of 
it  on  their  neighbours : — 

*  The  wealthy  residents  in  Gondar  pass  their  time  much  after  this 
fashion — Great  part  of  the  forenoon  is  spent  in  paying  visits,  sometimes 
with  an  eye  to  business,  sometimes  to  pay  court  to  persons  of  consequence, 
and  sometimes  to  get  rid  of  time  that  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands.  Visits 
to  powerful  patrons  are  repeated  daily.  About  mid-day  they  dine,  and 
afterwards  indulge  in  a  siesta.  Five  hours  before  sunset  they  again  sally 
forth  a  visiting,  but  this  time  their  calls  are  prolonged  for  hours,  which 
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are  spent  in  drinkings  mead.  Men  and  women  participate  in  these  even* 
ing  potations,  and  their  conversation  is  extremely  free.  If  no  saint’s 
day  occur  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  a  feast,  several  families  will  unite  to 
bear  the  expense  of  killing'  an  ox ;  each  consuming  its  own  portion  at 
home  with  a  few  friends  who  are  invited  to  partake.’ 

Our  author  repeats  none  of  the  conversations  at  these  tertuUios 
— if  a  word  expressive  of  Spanish  decorum  and  Spanish  tem¬ 
perance  may  be  applied  to  such  orgies.  But  our  loss  by  this 
omission  cannot  be  great. 

It  is  not  merely  to  call  up  a  smile  that  the  grotesrjue  resem¬ 
blances  borne  by  Abyssinian  manners  to  those  of  chivalry,  or 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  sister  kingdom,  have  been  indicated. 
A  better  use  may  be  made  of  the  similarities  which  occur 
between  savage  and  civilized  communities — scarcely  less  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  human  pride  than  that  recognized  between  men  and 
monkeys.  I'hey  teach  us  to  see  our  own  defects  in  the  vices 
of  a  rude  people,  and  the  elements  of  our  morality  in  their 
undeveloped  virtues.  It  is  a  lesson  at  once  of  pride  and  humility, 
and  an  extension  of  the  sympathies  of  humanity. 


Art.  Ill _ 1.  The  Church  History  of  Britain.  By  Thomas  Ful¬ 

ler,  D.D.  New  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  London:  1831. 

2.  The  Worthies  of  England.  By  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D. 
New  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  London  ;  1840. 

3.  The  History  of  the  Holy  War.  By  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D. 
New  Edition.  12ino.  London:  1840. 

4.  The  Holy  State  and  the  Profane  State.  By  Thomas  Ful¬ 
ler,  D.D.  New  Edition.  8vo.  London:  1841. 

Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,  and  Good  Thoughts  in 
Worse  Times.  By  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  12mo.  London:  1840. 

^I^HE  republication,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal  works  of  this  singular  author,  affords  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  by  no  means  unwelcome,  of  canvassing  his  merits, 
and  assigning  him  his  proper  niche  in  the  temple  of  our 
literature.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  we  are  sure,  to  make  any  apo¬ 
logy  for  dedicating  a  few  of  our  pages  to  such  a  subject.  He 
cannot  be  unworthy  of  attention,  who  was  a  favourite  au¬ 
thor  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  and  of  whom  the  former  could 
(certainly  in  a  moment  of  unreflecting  enthusiasm)  write  thus : 
‘  Next  to  Shakspeare,  I  am  not  certain  whether  Thomas  Ful- 
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‘  ler,  beyond  all  other  writers,  does  not  excite  in  me  the  sense 
‘  and  emotion  of  the  marvellous ; — the  degree  in  which  any  given 
‘  faculty,  or  combination  of  faculties,  is  possessed  and  mani- 
‘  fested,  so  far  surpassing  what  one  would  have  thought  pos- 
‘  sible  in  a  single  mind,  as  to  give  one’s  admiration  the  flavour 
‘  and  quality  of  wonder.’  Let  this  statement  of  a  critic,  the 
soundness  of  whose  judgments  cannot  always  be  relied  upon, 
require  what  abatement  it  may,  we  may  safely  say,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  writer,  the  analysis  of  whose  intellectual  charac¬ 
ter  is  more  amusing  than  that  of  Fuller. 

We  set  about  our  task  the  more  willingly,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be  an  act  of  bare  justice.  We  are  convinced  that  posterity  has 
dealt  hardly  by  his  memory,  and  that  there  are  hundreds  who 
have  been  better  remembered  with  far  less  claims  to  that  honour. 
'I'hus,  it  'is  singular  that  Mr  Hallam,  in  his  recent  ‘  History  of 
‘  Literature,’  should  not  have  bestowed  upon  him  any  special 
notice ;  dismissing  him  with  only  a  slight  allusion,  in  a  note 
upon  another  subject.*  Yet  Fuller  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  voluminous — an  equivocal  indication  of  merit,  it  must 
be  allowed — but  certainly  one  of  the  most  original  writers  of 
our  language.  If  he  had  merely  resembled  those  of  his  dull 
contemporaries,  who  wrote  apparently  for  writing’s  sake, — 
without  genius  or  fancy,  without  any  of  those  graces  of 
thought  or  diction,  which  have  a  special  claim  on  the  historian 
of  literature ; — if  his  folios  had  been  collections  of  third-rate 
sermons,  or  heavy  commentaries,  or  dull  matters  of  fact — of 
common-place  spread  out  to  the  last  degree  of  tenuity,  scarcely 
tolerable  even  in  the  briefest  form  in  which  truisms  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  our  impatience,  and  perfectly  insupportable  when 
prolonged  into  folios — there  would  be  reason  good  for  the  cri¬ 
tic’s  neglect.  But  it  is  far  otherwise:  though  Fuller’s  folios, 
like  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  are  sometimes  cover¬ 
ed  with  rubbish,  and  swollen  with  redundancies,  they  are,  as 
is  the  case  also  with  some  of  them,  instinct  with  genius.  Like 
Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  he  wrote  with  a 
vigour  and  originality,  with  a  fertility  of  thought  and  imagery,  and 
a  general  felicity  of  style,  which,  considering  the  quantity  of  his 
compositions,  and  the  haste  with  which  he  produced  them,  impress 
us  with  wonder  at  his  untiring  activity  and  preternatural  fecundity. 
He  has  scattered  with  careless  prodigality,  over  the  pages  of  his 
many  works,  thoughts  and  images  which,  if  collected,  properly 
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disposed,  and  purified  from  the  worthless  matter  which  encrusts, 
and  often  huries  them,  would  have  ensured  him  a  place  beside 
those  who,  by  writing  less  and  elaborating  it  more,  by  concen¬ 
trating  their  strength  on  works  of  moderate  compass  and  high 
finish,  have  secured  themselves  a  place  not  only  in  the  libraries 
but  in  the  pockets  of  their  readers  ;  and  are  not  simply  honoured 
with  an  occasional  reference,  but  live  in  perpetual  and  familiar 
quotation. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  analysis  of  Fuller’s  intellec¬ 
tual  character,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
principal  events  of  his  life. 

lie  was  born  in  IG08  at  Aldwincle,  in  Northamptonshire. 
His  father  was  minister  of  St  Peter’s  in  that  village.  His  early 
education  seems  to  have  been  conducted  under  the  paternal  roof, 
and  that  so  successfully,  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge ;  the  ^laster  of  which  was  his 
maternal  uncle.  Dr  Davenant,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
In  l()24-5,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  that  of  M.A.  in 
1628.  He  then  removed  to  Sidney  College,  and,  after  a  short 
interval,  was  chosen  minister  of  St  Bennet’s,  Camirridge,  where 
his  great  talents  as  a  preacher  soon  rendered  him  extremely 
popular.  Preferment  now  came  rapidly.  In  16.31,  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Sidney  College,  and  made  a  prebendary  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  The  same  year  was  signalized  by  his  maiden  publication. 
Like  many  other  men  of  powerful  imagination,  who  have  even¬ 
tually  distinguished  themselves  as  prose  writers,  he  first  toyed  a 
little  with  the  muses.  His  first  work  was  poetical,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  was  steeped  in  the  quaintness  which  was  equally 
characteristic  both  of  the  age  and  of  the  individual.  The  very 
title  smacks  of  that  love  of  alliteration  of  which  his  writings  are 
so  full.  It  was  entitled  David's  Heinous  Sin,  Hearty  Repentance, 
and  Heavy  Punishment.  It  is  now  extremely  scarce.  Peace  to 
its  ashes !  its  author’s  prose  writings  have  a  better  and  a  surer 
claim  to  remembrance. 

Soon  after  entering  priests’  orders,  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Broad  Winsor,  in  Dorsetshire.  In  1635  he  repaired 
again  to  Cambridge,  to  take  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
and,  on  his  return  to  Broad  Winsor,  got  rid  of  atiother  kind  of 
bachelorship  in  a  happy  marriage.  This  event  took  place  in 
1638,  but  his  felicity  was  not  of  long  continuance.  After  giving 
birth  to  one  son,  his  wife  died  about  the  year  1641.  In  the 
quietude  of  Broad  Winsor,  ‘  he  began  to  complete,’  to  use  a 
curious  phrase  of  one  of  his  biographers,  ‘  several  works  he  had 
‘  planned  at  Cambridge;’  but,  getting  sick  of  solitude,  and  im¬ 
patient  to  know  something  more  of  public  affairs,  he  repaired  to 
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London,  where  his  pulpit  talents  soon  obtained  him  an  invitation 
to  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy.  In  1640  he  published  bis 
deservedly  celebrated  History  of  the  Holy  War,  which  gained 
him  some  money  and  more  reputation.  Of  the  convocation, 
which  assembled  at  Westminster  in  1640,  he  was  a  member,  and 
has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  its  proceedimgs  in  his  Church 
History.  In  1642,  he  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  king’s  inauguration  ;  and  the  sermon  contained 
some  dangerous  allusions  to  the  state  of  public  affairs.  His  text 
was  characteristic  : — ‘  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  so  that  my  lord 
‘  the  king  return  in  peace.’  The  sermon,  when  printed,  gave 
great  umbrage  to  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  involved  the 
preacher  in  no  little  odium.  In  this  year  he  published  his  best 
and  most  popular  work,  entitled  The  Holy  and  Profane  State. 
Refusing  to  take  an  oath  to  the  Parliament,  except  with  certain 
reservations.  Fuller  now  left  London  and  repaired  to  the  king  at 
Oxford,  by  whom  he  was  well  received.  The  king  was  anxious 
to  hear  him  preach.  Fuller  complied,  but,  strange  to  say,  he 
managed  to  displease  the  royalists  as  much  as  he  had  before  dis¬ 
pleased  the  patriots.  His  ill  success  on  both  occasions  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  of  his  sincerity  and  moderation,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  worldly  wisdom. 

During  his  stay  at  Oxford  he  resided  at  Lincoln  College,  but 
he  was  not  long  to  escape  the  cup  which,  in  those  sad  times, 
came  round  to  all  parties.  Sequestration  was  pronounced  against 
him,  and  was  embittered  by  the  loss  of  all  his  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts.  'J'his  misfortune  was  partly  repaired  by  the  generosity 
of  Henry  Lord  Beauchamp  and  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex — the  latter  of  whom  bestowed  upon  him  the  remains  of 
his  father’s  library.  In  order  to  obviate  the  suspicion  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  king’s  cause,  he  now  sought  and  obttiined,  from 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  a  chaplaincy  in  the  royal  army ;  and  em¬ 
ployed  his  leisure,  while  rambling  through  the  country,  in  collect¬ 
ing  materials  for  his  future  work.  The  Worthies  of  England.  It 
appears  that,  in  his  capacity  of  chaplain,  he  could,  on  occasion, 
beat  ‘  drum  ecclesiastic’  as  well  as  any  of  the  preachers  in 
Cromwell’s  army ;  for  we  are  told,  that  when  a  party  of  the 
royalists  were  besieged  at  Basinghouse,  Fuller  animated  the 
garrison  to  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  Sir  William  Waller  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege.  When  the  royal  forces  were 
driven  into  Cornwall,  Fuller,  taking  refuge  in  Exeter,  resumed 
his  studies,  and  preached  regularly  to  the  citizens.  During  his 
stay  here,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  princess  Henrietta 
Maria,  (then  an  infant,)  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Dor¬ 
chester.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Exeter,  in  the  course  of 
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which  an  incident  occurred,  so  eiirious  in  itself,  and  narrated  by 
Fuller  (who  vouches  for  the  truth  of  his  statement)  in  so  charac¬ 
teristic  a  style,  that,  though  it  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
before,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  presenting  it  again  to  the 
reader;  leaving  him  to  philosophize  upon  it  in  any  way  that  may 
seem  to  him  most  proper.  The  extract  is  from  the  Worthies  of 
England : — ‘  When  the  eity  of  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  Par- 
‘  liamentary  forees,  so  that  only  the  south  side  thereof  towards 
‘  the  sea  was  open  unto  it,  incredible  numbers  of  larks  were  found 
‘  in  that  open  quarter,  for  multitude  like  quails  in  the  wHdernesse, 

‘  though  (blessed  be  God)  unlike  them  both  in  cause  and  effect^ 

‘  as  not  desired  with  man’s  destruction,  nor  sent  with  God’s 
‘  anger,  as  appeared  by  their  safe  digestion  into  wholesome 
‘  nourishment ;  hereof  1  was  an  eye  and  month  witnesse.  I  will 
‘  save  my  credit  in  not  conjecturing  any  number,  knowing  that 
‘  herein,  though  I  should  stooj)  beneath  the  truth,  I  should  mount 
‘  above  l)elief.  They  were  as  fat  as  plentiful ;  so,  that  being  sold 
‘  for  twopence  a-dozen  and  under,  the  poor  who  could  have  no 

*  cheaper  as  the  rich  no  better  meat,  used  to  make  pottage  of  them, 

*  boyling  them  down  therein.  Several  natural  eauses  were  as- 
‘  signed  hereof  ....  However,  the  catise  of  causes  was  Dirine 
‘  Providence' 

After  the  taking  of  Exeter,  Fuller  once  more  repaired  to  I.on- 
don,  where  he  obtained  the  leetureship  at  St  Clement’s,  Lom¬ 
bard  Street  ;  and  subsequently  that  of  St  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  discharged  the  functions  of  either 
long,  ‘  having  been  forbidden’  (to  use  his  own  language)  ‘  till 
‘  further  order  the  exercise  of  his  public  preaching.’  Silenced 
though  he  was,  however,  this  did  not  prevent  his  being  presented 
in  1648  to  the  living  of  Waltham.  For  this  he  was  indebted 
to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to  whom  he  had  become  chaplain.  To 
men  of  less  activity  of  mind,  and  less  zealous  to  do  good,  com¬ 
pulsory  silence  might  be  no  unacceptable  concomitant  of  a  rich 
living.  This,  and  the  following  year,  he  chiefly  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  one  of  the  quaintest  of  all  his  writings;  his 
Pisgah-sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Cottfines  thereof,  with  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  acted  thereon.  The 
work  was  illustrated  by  several  curious  engravings,  in  which  the 
artists  seem  to  have  vied  in  quaintness  with  the  author ;  and 
w  hich  are  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  the  letter-press 
which  accompanied  them.  In  the  two  or  three  following  years 
he  published  several  tracts  and  sermons,  which  have  long  since 
passed  into  oblivion.  In  1654  he  married  again,  and  into  a 
noble  family ;  his  lady  being  the  sister  of  Viscount  Baltin- 
glass.  In  1655,  as  Mr  Chalmers  tells  us,  he  persisted  in  the  dis- 
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charije  of  his  ministerial  functions,  ‘  notwithstanding  Crom- 
‘  well’s  prohibition  of  all  persons  from  preaching,  or  teaching 
‘  schools,  who  bad  been  adherents  of  the  late  king.’  We  shall 
not  stop  to  enquire  whether  the  biographer  has  been  altogether 
just  to  Cromwell,  in  omitting  to  state  that  the  ordinance  in 
question  was  immediately  moditied,  on  Archbishop  Usher’s  re¬ 
presentation  of  its  hardship,  and  its  application  limited  to  such 
clergymen  as  had  hcen  political  offenders.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose 
to  observe,  that  we  may  account  for  Fuller’s  continuing  to  preach, 
without  accusing  him  either  of  rash  zeal,  or  praising  him  for  con¬ 
scientious  resistance ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  duly  authorized  so  to 
do  by  the  Court  of  ‘  Triers,’  before  whom  he  had  been  exa¬ 
mined.  Calamy  has  given  us  a  droll  account  of  Fuller’s  per¬ 
plexities,  when  summoned  to  this  ordeal.  He,  doubtless,  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  whether  he  might  be  able  to  answer 
satisfactorily,  all  the  inquisitorial  enquiries  of  this  strange  court ; 
and  whether  he  might  not  get  limed  by  some  of  their  theological 
subtleties.  In  this  dilemma,  he  applied  to  the  celebrated  John 
Howe,  (then  one  of  Cromwell’s  chaplains,)  whose  catholic  spirit 
ever  prompted  him  to  exert  whatever  influence  he  possessed  in 
behalf  of  the  good  of  all  parties.  ‘  You  may  observe,  sir,’  said 
Fuller  to  him,  ‘  that  1  am  a  somewhat  corpulent  man,  and  I  am 
‘  to  go  through  a  very  strait  passage.  1  beg  you  would  be  so 
‘  good  as  to  give  me  a  shove,  and  help  me  through.’  Howe  gave 
him  the  best  advice  in  his  power.  When  the  ‘  Triers’  enquired, 

‘  whether  he  had  ever  had  any  experience  of  a  work  of  grace  in 
‘his  heart?’  Fuller  replied,  in  terms  of  cautious  generality, 
that  ‘  he  could  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  that  he 
‘  made  a  conscience  of  his  very  thoughts ;’ — implying,  doubtless, 
that  it  was  not  without  the  most  diligent  investigation  of  his 
motives,  that  he  had  ventured  on  the  sacred  office.  With  this 
answer  they  were  satisfied,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  well  for  Fuller 
that  it  was  not  more  specific. 

In  165G,  he  published  his  Church  History  of  Great  Britain^ 
to  which  was  appended.  The  History  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge^  and  The  History  of  Waltham  Abbey.  His  Church  His¬ 
tory  called  forth  some  animadversions  from  Dr  Heylin,  to  which 
h'uller  replied.  In  1658,  Lord  Berkely,  one  of  his  many  pa¬ 
trons,  made  him  his  chaplain;  and  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Cranford  in  Middlesex.  Just  before  the  Restoration,  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  lectureship  in  the  Savoy,  as  also  in  his  pre- 
benJ  at  Salisbury ;  and,  shortly  after  that  event,  was  appointed 
cliaplain  extraordinary  to  the  king,  and  created  Doctor  of  Divinity 
by  mandamus.  He  was  within  sight  of  a  Bishopric,  when  death 
brought  all  his  earthly  prospects  to  a  close,  in  1661.  He  was 
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buried  in  bis  church  at  Cranford,  in  the  chancel  of  which  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  Latin  inscription,  which 
has  the  rare  merit  of  telling  but  little  more  than  the  truth,  closes 
with  an  antithetical  conceit,  so  much  in  Fuller’s  vein,  that  it 
would  have  done  his  heart  good,  could  he  but  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence : — ‘  Hie  jacet 'I  homas  Fuller  ....  Qui  dum 
‘  viros  Angliae  illustres  opere  posthumo  immortalitati  consecrare 
‘  meditatus  esi,  ipse  immortalitafem  est  consecutus.’  This  alludes 
to  the  ‘  Worthies  of  England^  partly  printed  before  his  death, 
but  published  by  his  son. 

Fuller  is  one  of  the  few  voluminous  authors  who  is  never  tedious. 
No  matter  where  we  pitch,  we  are  sure  to  alight  on  something 
which  stimulates  attention.  Nor  do  we  know  any  author  so  vo¬ 
luminous,  to  whom  we  could  so  fearlessly  apply  the  ad  ajterturam 
libri  test.  Let  the  subject  be  ever  so  dry  or  barren,  he  is  sure  to 
surround  it  w’ith  some  unlooked-for  felicity,  or  at  least  some  en¬ 
tertaining  oddity  of  thought  or  expression  :  the  most  meagre 
matter  of  fact  shall  suggest  either  some  solid  reflection,  or  some 
curious  inference,  or  some  ingenious  allusion,  or  some  humorous 
story;  or,  if  nothing  better,  some  sportive  alliteration  or  ludi¬ 
crous  pun.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  his  reflections  and  his 
images  are  in  general  so  exceedingly  novel,  (often,  it  is  true, 
far-fetched  and  quaint  enough,  but  frequently  very  beau¬ 
tiful,)  that  they  surprise  as  well  as  please ;  and  please  in  a 
great  measure  by  surprising  us.  Probably  there  is  no  author 
who  so  often  breaks  upon  his  readers  with  turns  of  thought  fur 
which  they  are  totally  unprepared ;  and  it  would  be  amusing  to 
watch  the  countenance  of  any  intelligent  man  while  perusing  his 
pages.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  few  other  writers  in  the 
English  language,  could  produce  more  rapid  variations  of  expres¬ 
sion.  W^e  should  see  the  face,  in  succession,  mantling  with  a 
smile — distended  into  a  broad  grin — breaking  out  into  loud 
laughter — now  arching  the  eyebrow’s  to  an  expression  of  sudden 
wonder  and  pleased  surprise — now  clouded  with  a  momentary 
shade  of  vexation  over  some  wanton  spoiling  of  a  fine  thought — 
now  quieted  again  into  placidity,  by  the  presentation  of  some¬ 
thing  truly  wise  or  striking,  and  anon  chuckling  afresh  over 
some  outrageous  pun  or  oddity.  The  same  expression  could  not 
be  maintained  for  any  three  paragraphs — perfect  gravity  scarcely 
for  three  sentences. 

The  activity  of  Fuller’s  suggestive  faculty  must  have  been 
immense.  Though  his  principal  characteristic  is  wit,  and  that 
too  so  disproportionately,  that  it  conceals  in  its  ivy-like  luxuriance 
the  robust  wisdom  about  which  it  coils  itself,  his  illustrations  are 
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drawn  from  every  source  and  quarter,  and  are  ever  ready  at  his 
bidding’.  In  the  variety,  frequency,  and  novelty  of  his  illus¬ 
trations,  he  strongly  resembles  two  of  the  most  imaginative 
writers  in  our  language,  though  in  all  other  respects  still  more 
unlike  them  than  they  were  unlike  one  another — Jeremy  'I'aylor 
and  Kdmund  Burke.  Kach,  indeed,  has  his  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics,  even  in  those  very  points  in  which  they  may  be 
compared.  The  imagination  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  takes  its  hue 
from  his  vast  learning,  and  derives  from  classical  and  historical 
allusions  more  than  half  its  sources  of  illustration ;  that  of 
Fuller,  from  the  wit  which  forms  the  prime  element  in  his  in¬ 
tellectual  constitution.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  wit, 
or  next  to  none ;  but  the  images  his  mind  supplies,  are  full  of 
splendour  and  beauty.  Still,  in  a  boundless  profusion  of  ima¬ 
gery  of  one  kind  or  another,  available  on  all  occasions  and 
on  all  subjects,  and  capable  of  clothing  sterility  itself  with 
sudden  freshness  and  verdure,  they  all  resemble  one  another, 
and  are  almost  unequalled  among  English  prose  writers.  Most 
marvellous  and  enviable  is  that  fecundity  of  fancy,  which  can 
adorn  whatever  it  touches — which  can  invest  naked  fact  and 
dry  reasoning  with  unlooked-for  beauty — make  flowerets  bloom 
even  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  and,  when  nothing  better  can 
be  had,  can  turn  the  very  substance  of  rock  itself  into  moss  and 
lichens.  This  faculty  is  incomparably  the  most  important  for 
the  vivid  and  attractive  exhibition  of  truth  to  the  minds  of 
men ;  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  qualities,  which  nei¬ 
ther  Taylor  nor  Fuller  possessed,  namely,  method  and  taste,  will 
do  more  to  give  books  permanent  power  and  popularity,  than 
even  the  very  truths  they  contain.  Indeed,  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  may  be  said  of  every  discourse,  which  Fuller  says  more 
particularly  of  sermons,  ‘  that  though  reasons  are  the  pillars  of 
‘  the  fabric,  similitudes  are  the  windows  which  give  the  best 
‘  lights.’ 

We  have  said  that  Fuller’s  faculty  of  illustration  is  bound¬ 
less  ;  we  think  we  may  safely  say  so,  since  it  can  diffuse  even 
over  the  driest  geographical  and  chronological  details  an  un¬ 
wonted  interest.  We  have  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  this 
in  those  chapters  of  his  Holtf  H'ar  in  which  he  gives  what  he 
quaintly  calls  ‘  a  Pisgah-sight,  or  short  survey  of  Palestine  in 
‘  general and  a  still  stronger,  if  possible,  in  his  ‘  Description 
‘  of  the  Citie  of  Jerusalem.’  In  these  chapters,  what  in  other 
hands  would  have  proved  little  more  than  a  bare  enumeration  of 
names,  sparkles  with  perpetual  wit,  and  is  enlivened  with  all 
sorts  of  vivacious  allusions.  One  or  two  short  specimens  of  the 
arts  by  which  he  manages  to  make  such  a  *  survey  ’  attractive. 
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will  be  found  below  ;*  but  much  of  the  effect  is  lost  by  their 
being  presented  in  a  detached  form. 

The  principal  attribute  of  Fuller’s  genius  is  unquestionably 
wit ;  though,  as  Coleridge  has  well  observed,  ‘  this  very  circuni- 

*  stance  has  defrauded  him  of  his  due  praise  for  the  practical  wisdom 
‘  of  the  thoughts — for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  truths  into 

*  which  he  shaped  the  stuff.’  If  it  be  enquired  what  was  the 
character  of  his  wit,  it  must  be  replied,  it  is  so  various,  and  as¬ 
sumes  so  many  different  shapes,  that  one  might  as  well  attempt 
to  define  wit  itself ;  and  this,  seeing  the  comprehensive  Barrow 
has  contented  himself  with  an  enumeration  of  its  forms,  in  despair 
of  being  able  to  include  them  all  within  the  circle  of  a  preeise 
definition,  we  certainly  shall  not  at  present  attempt.  Sulfice 
it  to  say,  that  all  the  varieties  recorded  in  that  singularly 
felicitous  passage  arc  exemplified  in  the  pages  of  our  author. 
Of  his  wit,  as  of  wit  in  general,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  ‘  somc- 

*  times  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable 
‘  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale ; 
‘  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage 

*  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  afiinity  of  their  sound  ; 
‘  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expression ;  some- 

*  times  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude;  sometimes  it  is  lodged 

*  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a 


*  ‘  Nain,  where  our  Saviour  raised  the  widow’s  son,  so  that  she  was 
twice  a  mother,  yet  had  but  one  child.’  ‘  Mount  Carmel,  the  Jew  ish 
Parnassus,  where  the  prophets  were  so  conversant.’  ‘  Aphek,  whose 
walls  falling  down,  gave  both  death  and  gravestones  (!)  to  :i7,000  of 
Benhadad's  soldiers.’  ‘  Tyre,  anciently  the  Royal  Exchange  of  the 
world.’  ‘  The  river  Kishon,  the  besom  to  sweep  away  Sisera’s  army,’ 
‘  Gilboa,  the  mountain  that  David  cursed,  that  neither  dew  nor  rain 
should  fall  on  it;  hut  of  late,  some  English  travellers  climliing  this 
mountain,  were  well  wetted,  David  not  cursing  it  by  a  prophetical  spirit, 
but  in  a  poetical  rapture.’  <  Gilgal,  where  the  manna  ceased,  the 
Israelites  having  till  then  been  fellow-commoners  with  the  angels.' 
*  Gibeon,  whose  inhabitants  cozened  Joshua  with  a  pass  of  false-dated 
antiquity.  Who  could  have  thought  that  clouted  shoes  could  have  co¬ 
vered  so  much  subtility?’  ‘  Gaza,  the  gates  whereof  Samson  carried 
away,  and  being  sent  for  to  make  sport  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  acted 
such  a  tragedy  as  plucked  down  the  stage,  slew  himself  and  all  the 
spectators.’  ‘  Macphelah,  where  the  patriarchs  were  buried,  whose 
bodies  took  livery  and  seisin  in  behalf  of  their  posterity,  who  were  to 
possess  the  whole  land.’  ‘  Edrei,  the  city  of  Og,  on  whose  giant-like 
proportions  the  Rabbis  have  more  giant-like  lies.’  ‘  Pisgah,  where 
Moses  viewed  the  land ;  hereabouts  the  angel  buried  him,  and  also 
buried  the  grave,  lest  it  should  occasion  idolatry.’ 
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<  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting 

*  an  objection;  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech, 

‘  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in 
‘  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense ; 

‘  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  coun- 
‘  terfeit  speech,  a  inimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  for  it ;  some- 
‘  times  an  aftected  simplicity ;  sometimes  a  presumptuous  blunt- 
‘  ness  giveth  it  being ;  sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hit- 
‘  ting  upon  what  is  strange  ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting 

*  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
‘  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways 
‘  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable ;  being  answerable  to  the 
‘  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.’ 

Of  all  the  preceding  varieties  of  wit,  next  to  the  ‘  play  with  words 
‘  and  phrases,’  perhaps  Fuller  most  delighted  in  ‘  pat  allusions  to 
‘  a  known  story;’  ‘  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying;’ 

‘  in  a  tart  irony’  and  ‘  an  affected  simplicity;’  in  the  ‘  odd  simi- 
‘  litude,’  and  the  ‘  quirkish  reason.’  In  these  he  certainly  ex¬ 
celled.  We  have  no6»d  some  brief  specimens,  which  we  here 
give  the  reader.  Speaking  of  the  Jesuits  he  says,  ‘  such  is  the 

*  charity  of  the  Jesuits,  that  they  never  owe  any  man  any  ill- 
‘  will — making  present  payment  thereof.’  Of  certain  prurient 
canons  in  which  virtue  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  tainted 
by  impure  descriptions  of  purity,  he  shrewdly  remarks — ‘  One 
‘  may  justly  admire  how’  these  canonists,  being  pretended  virgins, 

‘  could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  criticisms  of  all  obscenity’.* 
Touching  the  miraculous  cothn  in  which  St  Audre  was  deposit¬ 
ed,  he  slyly  says — ‘  Under  the  ruined  walls  of  Grantchester  or 
‘  Cambridge,  a  coffin  was  found,  with  a  cover  correspondent, 

‘  both  of  white  marble,  which  did  fit  her  body  so  exactly,  as  if 
‘  (which  one  may  believe  was  true)  it  was  made  for  it.’  On 
Machiavel’s  saying,  ‘  that  he  who  undertakes  to  write  a  history 
‘  must  be  of  no  religion,’  he  observes,  ‘  if  so,  Machiavel  himself 
‘  was  the  best  qualified  of  any  in  his  age  to  be  a  good  historian.’ 
On  the  unusual  conjunction  of  great  learning  and  great  wealth 
in  the  case  of  Selden,  he  remarks,  ‘  Mr  Selden  had  some  coins 
‘  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  a  great  many  more  of  our  English 
‘  kings.’  After  commenting  on  the  old  story  of  St  Dunst'an’s 
pinching  the  Devil’s  nose  with  the  red-hot  tongs,  he  absurdly 
cries  out — ‘  But  away  with  all  suspicions  and  queries.  None 
‘  need  to  doubt  of  the  truth  thereof,  finding  it  in  a  sign  painted 
‘  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar.’  The  bare,  bald  style  of 
the  schoolmen,  he  tells  us,  some  have  attributed  to  design,  ‘  lest 
‘  any  of  the  vermin  of  equivocation  should  hide  themselves  under 
*  the  mp  of  their  words.’  On  excessive  attention  to  fashion  in 
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dress,  he  says — ‘  Had  same  of  our  gallants  been  witli  the  IsraeU 
‘  ites  in  the  wilderness,  when  for  forty  years  their  clothes  waxed 
‘  not  old,  they  would  have  been  vexed,  though  their  clothes  were 
‘  whole,  to  have  been  so  long  in  one  fashion.’  Speaking  of  the 
melancholy  forebodings  which  have  sometimes  haunted  the  death¬ 
bed  of  good  men,  he  quaintly  tells  us,  ‘  that  the  Devil  is  most 
‘  busy  in  the  last  day  of  his  term,  and  a  tenant  to  be  outed  cares 
‘  not  what  mischief  he  does.’  Of  unreasonable  expectations  be 
says,  with  characteristic  love  of  quibbling,  ‘  those  wlio  expect  what 
‘  in  reason  they  cannot  expect,  may  expect.’  He  thus  happily 
illustrates  the  aid  which  the  memory  derives  from  method  ;  ‘  one 
‘  will  carry  twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles, 

*  than  when  it  lies  untowardly  flapping  and  hanging  about  his 
‘  shoulders.’  The  court  jester  he  wittily  and  truly  characteiizes 
thus — ‘  It  is  an  office  which  none  but  he  that  hath  wit  can  per- 
‘  form,  and  none  but  he  that  wants  whwiU  perform.’  Of  modest 
women,  who  nevertheless  dress  themselves  in  questionalde  attire, 
he  says — ‘  1  must  confess  some  honest  women  may  go  thu*!,  but 
‘  no  whit  the  honester  for  going  thus.  ^  That  ship  may  have 
‘  Castor  and  Pollux  for  the  sign,  which,  notwithstanding,  has  St 
‘  Paul  for  the  lading.’  He  thus  sp -aks  of  anger — ‘  He  that 
‘  keepeth  anger  long  in  his  bosom,  giveth  place  to  the  Devil. 

‘  And  why  should  we  make  room  for  him  who  will  crowd  in  too 
‘  fast  of  himself.  Heat  of  passion  makes  our  souls  to  crack, 

‘  and  the  Devil  creeps  in  at  the  crannies.’  Of  marriages  between 
the  young  and  the  old,  he  shrewdly  remarks — *  They  that  marry 
‘  ancient  people,  merely  in  expectation  to  bury  them,  hang 
‘  themselves  in  hopes  some  one  may  come  and  cut  the  halter.’ 
Of  the  aftVctedly  grave  he  tells  us,  ‘these  sometimes  not  onlycover 
‘  their  defects,  but  get  praise.  They  do  wisely  to  counterfeit  a 

*  reserved  ness,  and  to  keep  their  chests  always  locked — not  for 
‘  fear  any  should  steal  treasure  thence,  but  lest  some  should  look 
‘  in  and  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  them.’  After  telling  us  that 
an  undutiful  child  will  he  repaid  in  the  same  coin  by  his  own 
children,  he  says,  ‘  One  complained  that  never  father  had  so 
undutiful  a  child  as  he  had.’  ‘  Yes,’  said  the  son,  with  more 
truth  than  grace,  ‘  my  grandfather  had.’  By  way  of  illustrating 
the  superior  efficacy  of  example,  he  says — ‘  A  father  that  whipt 
‘  his  son  for  swearing,  and  swore  himself  while  he  whipt  him, 
‘  did  more  harm  by  his  example  than  good  by  his  correction.’ 
Of  the  intellectual  deficiencies  in  the  very  tall,  he  observes, 
‘  that  oft-times  such  who  are  built  four  stories  high,arcohserved  to 
‘  have  little  in  their  cockloft;’  and  of  ‘  naturals,’  that  ‘  their 
‘  heads  are  sometimes  so  little,  that  there  is  no  room  for  wit; 
‘  sometimes  so  long,  that  there  is  no  wit  for  so  much  room.’  Aud 
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again  ;  ‘  generally  nature  hangs  out  a  sign  of  simplicity  in  the 
*  face  of  a  fool,  and  there  is  enough  in  his  countenance  for  a  hue 
‘  and  cry  to  take  him  on  suspicion.  Yet  some  by  their  faces  may 
‘  pass  current  enough  till  they  cry  themselves  down  by  their  speak- 
‘  ing,  for  men  know  the  bell  is  cracked  when  they  hear  it  tolled.’ 

Of  the  ‘  quiikish  reason’  mentioned  as  one  of  the  species  of 
wit  in  the  above-recited  passtige  of  Barrow,  the  pages  of  our 
author  are  full.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
reason  he  assigns,  in  his  character  of  the  ‘  good  wife,’  for  the 
order  of  Paul’s  admonitions  to  husbands  and  wives  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians?  ‘  The  apostle  first  ad- 
‘  viselh  women  to  submit  themselves  to  their  husbands,  and  then 
‘  counselleth  men  to  love  their  wives.  And  sure  it  was  fitting 
‘  that  women  should  first  have  their  lesson  given  them,  btcanse 
‘  it  is  hardest  to  be  learned,  and  therefore  they  need  have  the 
‘  more  time  to  learn  it.  For  the  same  reason  we  first  begin  with 
‘  the  character  of  a  good  wife.’  Not  less  droll,  or  rather  far 
more  so,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  subtilizes  on  the  command, 
that  we  are  not  ‘  to  let  the  sun  go  down  on  our  wrath.’  ‘  Anger 
‘  kept  till  the  next  morning,  with  manna,  doth  putrefy  and  cor- 

*  rupt ;  save  that  manna,  corrupted  not  at  all,  (and  anger  most  of 
‘  all,)  kept  the  next  Sabbath.  St  Paul  saith,  “  Let  not  the  sun 
‘  go  down  on  your  wrath,”  to  carry  news  to  the  antipodes  in 

*  another  world  of  thy  revengeful  nature.  Yet  let  us  take  the 

*  apostle’s  meaning  rather  than  his  words,  with  all  possible  speed 
‘  to  dispose  our  passion  ;  not  understanding  him  so  literally  that 
‘  we  may  take  leave  to  be  angry  till  sunset ;  then  might  our  wrath 
‘  lengthen  with  the  days,  and  men  in  Greenland,  where  day  lasts 
‘  above  a  quarter  of  a  year,  have  plentiful  scope  of  revenge.* 
One  more  specimen  of  the  ‘  quirkish  reason,’  and  we  will 
have  done.  Of  memory  he  says — ‘  Philosophers  place  it  in  the 
‘  rear  of  the  head  ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of  memory  lies  there. 


*  On  this  passage  Charles  Lamb  makes  the  following  characteristic 
remarks — ‘  'Ihis  whimsical  prevention  of  a  consequence  which  no  one 
‘  would  have  thought  of  deducing,  setting  up  an  absurdum  on  purpose  to 
‘  hunt  it  down — placing  guards  as  it  were  at  the  very  outposts  of  possi- 
‘  hilify — gravely  giving  out  laws  to  insanity,  and  prescribing  moral  fences 
‘  to  distempered  intellects,  could  never  have  entered  into  a  head  less  enter- 
‘  tainingly  constructed  than  that  of  Fuller,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the 
‘  very  air  of  w  hose  style  the  conclusion  of  this  passage  most  aptly  imi- 
‘  tates.’  Lamb  has  made  a  small  selection  from  the  racy  sayings  of 
Fuller,  very  few  of  which,  however,  are  included  in  those  with  w  hich  we 
have  here  presented  the  reader.  In  truth,  they  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  may  be  picked  up  in  every  page. 
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*  because  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratching  it  when  they 

*  are  at  a  loss  !’ 

Of  all  the  forms  of  wit,  Fuller  affects  that  of  the  satirist 
least.  Thougli  he  can  be  caustic,  and  sometimes  is  so,  he  does 
not  often  indulge  the  propensity  ;  and  when  he  does,  it  is  without 
bitterness — a  sly  irony,  a  good-humoured  gibe,  at  which  even  its 
object  could  hardly  have  helped  laughing,  is  all  he  ventures 
upon.  Perhaps  there  is  no  mental  quality  whatever,  which  so 
much  depends  on  the  temperament  and  moral  habitudes  of  the 
individual,  as  this  of  wit ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  they  will  often 
wholly  determine  its  character.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
he  who  is  master  of  any  one  species  of  wit,  might  make  himself 
no  mean  proficient  in  all ;  and  whether  it  shall  have  the  quality 
of  waspish  spleen,  or  grave  banter,  or  broad  and  laughing 
humour,  depends  far  mure  on  moral  than  on  intellectual  causes. 
Imagine  Fuller’s  w’it  in  a  man  of  melancholic  temperament, 
querulous  disposition,  sickly  health,  morbid  sensibility,  and  irri¬ 
table  vanity — and  we  should  have  a  satirist  whose  malignity 
would  repel,  still  more  than  his  wit  would  attract.  As  it  is,  we 
enjoy  his  sallies  without  any  drawback,  even  when  they  are  a  little 
satirical ;  so  innocent,  so  childlike,  so  free  from  malice,  are  they. 
He  was,  we  know,  of  a  joyous  temperament  and  boundless  good¬ 
nature  ;  endowed  with  that  happy  buoyancy  of  spirit,  w  Inch,  next 
to  religion  itself,  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  man  ;  and 
which  is  second  only  to  religion,  in  enabling  us  to  bear  with  ease 
the  trials  and  burdens  of  humanity.  In  Fuller,  both  conspired 
to  render  him  habitually  light-hearted.  With  such  a  tempera¬ 
ment,  added  to  unfeigned  piety  and  unfeigned  benevolence ; 
with  a  heart  open  to  all  innocent  pleasures,  and  purged  from  the 
‘  leaven  of  malice  and  uncharitableness,’  it  was  as  natural  that  he 
should  be  full  of  mirth,  as  it  is  for  the  grashopper  to  chirp, 
or  the  bee  to  hum,  or  the  birds  to  warble,  in  the  spring  breeze 
and  the  bright  sunshine.  His  very  physiognomy  was  an  index 
to  his  natural  character.  As  described  by  his  contemporaries,  he 
had  light  flaxen  hair,  bright,  blue,  and  laughing  eyes,  a  frank 
and  open  visage.  Such  a  face  was  a  sort  of  guarantee,  that  the 
wit  with  which  he  was  endowed  could  not  be  employed  for  any 
purpose  inconsistent  with  constitutional  good-nature.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  never  was  mirth  more  devoid  of  malice  than  his ;  unsea¬ 
sonable  and  in  excess  it  doubtless  often  is,  but  this  is  all  that  can 
be  charged  upon  it.  His  gibes  are  so  pleasant,  so  tinctured  by  an 
overflowing  bonhommie,  that  we  doubt  whether  the  very  sub¬ 
jects  of  them  could  forbear  laughing  in  sympathy,  though  at 
their  own  expense.  Equally  assured  we  are,  that,  as  he  never 
uttered  a  ’okc  on  another  with  any  malice,  so  he  was  quite  ready 
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to  laugh  when  any  joke  was  uttered  upon  himself.  Never 
dreaming  of  ill-will  to  his  neighbour,  and  equally  unsuspicious 
of  any  towards  himself,  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  joke  indeed  in 
which  he  could  not  join.  It  is  rarely  that  a  professed  joker  relishes 
wit  when  directed  against  himself ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
receives  it  may  usually  be  taken  as  an  infallible  indication  of  his 
temper.  He  well  knows  the  difference  between  laughing  at 
another,  and  being  laughed  at  himself.  Fuller  was  not  one  of 
that  irritahile  gains,  who  wonder  that  any  should  be  offended  at 
their  innocent  pleasantry  ;  and  yet  can  never  find  any  pleasantry 
innocent  but  their  own  !  There  is  a  story  told,  which,  though 
not  true,  ought  to  have  been  true,  and  which,  if  not  denied  by 
Fuller,  would  have  been  supposed  to  authenticate  itself.  It  is 
said  that  he  once  ‘  caught  a  'I'artar’  in  a  certain  Mr  Sparrowhawk, 
of  whom  he  asked,  ‘  NVhat  was  the  difference  between  an  owl 
‘  and  a  sparrowhawk  ?’  The  rejily  was,  that  ‘  an  owl  was 
*  fuller  in  the  head,  and  fuller  in  the  face,  and  fuller  all  over  !’ 
We  believe  that  if  the  retort  had  been  really  uttered,  it  would 
have  been  received  by  the  object  of  it,  not  with  that  curious  ex¬ 
pression  of  face  so  common  on  such  occasions,  in  which  con¬ 
strained  mirth  struggles  with  mortified  vanity,  and  simulated 
laughter  vainly  strives  to  cover  real  annoyance,  but  with  a  peal 
of  hearty  gratulation.*  As  the  temperament  of  Fuller  was 


*  The  story  is,  however,  more  than  doulitfiil ;  it  is  virtually  denied 
by  Fuller  himself,  in  his  reply  to  Heylin’s  Examen  Historicum,  The 
circuiustances  which  led  to  the  denial  are  curious.  Fuller,  in  his  Eccle* 
mistical  llistorg,  had  related  of  I.aud,  that  having  once  demanded  of 
a  lady,  who  had  lately  become  a  proselyte  to  Fopery,  the  reason  of  the 
change,  he  received  for  answer,  that  ‘she  hated  a  crowd.’  Upon  being 
further  jiressed  to  explain  so  dark  a  saying,  she  said,  ‘  Your  Lordship 
‘  and  many  others  are  making  for  Rome  as  fast  as  ye  can,  and  therefore, 
‘  to  prevent  a  press,  1  went  before  yon.’  'I'his  anecdote  roused  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  Heylin,  who,  by  way  of  showing  the  impropriety  of  recording 
in  print  idle  reports  to  the  disadvantage  of  individuals,  tells  of  a  ‘  retort’ 
on  Fuller,  substantially  the  same  with  that  related  of  Mr  Sparrowhawk, 
but  disguised  in  a  form,  and  attended  with  circumstances,  which  rob  it 
of  more  than  half  its  point  ;  and  make  Fuller  appear  to  greater  disadvan¬ 
tage  than  that  of  having  merely  been  discomtited  by  a  happy  repartee. 
F' idler  thus  replied  ; — ‘  Mg  tale  was  true  and  new,  never  printed  before  ; 
‘  whereas  his  is  old  (made,  it  seems,  on  one  of  my  name,  printed  before 
*  I  was  born)  and  false,  never  by  man  or  woman  retorted  on  me.  I  had 
‘  rather  my  name  should  make  many  causelessly  merry,  than  any  justly 
‘  sad  ;  and,  seeing  it  lieth  equally  open  and  obvious  to  praise  and  dispraise, 
‘  I  shall  as  little  be  elated  when  flattered — “  Fuller  of  wit  and  learning,” 
‘  as  dejected  when  flouted — “  Fuller  of  folly  and  ignorance.”* 
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most  cheerful,  and  a  pledge  for  the  innocence  of  his  wit,  so 
he  jested  by  what  may  be  called  a  necessity  of  his  nature — 
on  all  subjects,  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances.  Wit, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  multitudinous  shapes,  was  sure  to  be 
the  attire  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  With  the  kindest 
heart  in  the  world,  he  could  not  recite  even  a  calamitous  story 
without  investing  it  with  a  tinge  of  the  ludicrous.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  jest  were  the  natural  expression  of  all  emotion  ; 
and  that  he  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at  for  mingling  his  con¬ 
dolence  and  his  lamentations  with  merriment,  than  are  other 
men  for  accompanying  them  with  tears  and  sighs.  An  epitaph 
in  his  hand  would  have  been  a  sort  of  epigram,  not  free  from 
grotesque  humour;  and  his  ordinary  pulpit  discourses  must,  we 
are  convinced,  have  often  contained  passages  which  severely  tried 
the  gravity  of  his  audience.  In  confirmation  of  all  we  have 
said,  we  may  remark,  that  he  actually  finds  it  impossible  to 
suppress  his  vivacious  pleasantry  even  in  the  most  tragical 
parts  of  his  ‘  histories,’  and  tells  the  most  rueful  tidings  in 
so  droll  a  manner  as  sets  all  gravity  at  defiance.  One  or  two 
odd  specimens  w’e  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  the  reader. 
He  thus  recounts  a  ‘  lamentable  accident’  which  befell  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  Catholics  at  Blackfriars : — ‘  'I'he  sermon  began 
‘  to  incline  to  the  middle,  the  day  to  the  end  thereof ;  when 
‘  on  the  sudden  the  floor  fell  down  whereon  they  were  assem- 
‘  bled.  It  gave  no  charitable  warning  groan  beforehand,  but 
‘  cracked,  broke,  and  fell,  all  in  an  instant.  Many  were 
‘  killed,  more  bruised,  all  frighted.  Sad  sight,  to  behold  the 
‘  flesh  and  blood  of  dift'erent  persons  mingled  together,  and 
‘  the  brains  of  one  on  the  head  of  another  I  One  lacked  a  leg  ; 
‘  another,  an  arm ;  a  third,  whole  and  entire^  wanting  nothing 
‘  hut  breath,  stifled  in  the  ruins’  Was  ever  such  a  calamity  so 
mirthfully  related  ?  But  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of 
the  peculiarity  in  question,  is  contained  in  his  account  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  execution  of  the  principal  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  It  is  so  characteristic,  that  we  shall  ofiTer  no  apology  for 
making  one  or  two  extracts. 

‘  Meantime  Catesby,  Percy,  Rookwood,  both  the  Wrights,  and  Thomas 
Winter,  were  hovering  about  Lomlun,  to  attend  the  issue  of  the  matter. 
Having  sate  so  long  abroad,  and  hatching  nothing,  they  began  to  suspect 
all  their  eggs  had  proved  addle.  Yet,  betwixt  hope  and  fear,  they  and 
their  servants  post  do«n  into  the  country,  through  Warwick  and  Wor¬ 
cester,  into  Stafl'urdshire.  Of  traitors  they  turn  felons,  breaking  up 
stables,  and  stealing  horses  as  they  went.  But  many  of  their  own  men, 
by  a  far  more  lawful  felony,  stole  away  from  their  masters,  leaving  them 
to  shift  for  themselves.  The  neighbouring  counties  and  their  own  con- 
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scifiices,  rise  up  ajjainst  these  riotous  roisterers,  as  yet  unknown  for 
traitors.  At  last  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  High  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire, 
overtook  them  at  Holheck  in  Staffordshire,  at  the  house  of  Mr  Stephen 
Littleton  ;  where,  upon  their  resistance,  the  two  Wrights  were  killed, 
Kookwood  and  Thomas  Winter  shrewdly  wounded.  As  for  Percy  and 
Cateshy,  they  fought  desperately  for  their  lives,  as  knowing  no  other 
quarter  hut  quartering  would  he  given  unto  them  ;  and,  as  if  they  scorned 
to  turn  their  hacks  to  any  hut  themselves,  setting  back  to  hack,  they 
fought  against  all  that  assaulted  them.  Manv  swords  were  drawn  upon 
them,  hut  “gunpowder”  must  do  the  deed,  which  discharged  that  bullet 
which  dispatched  them  both.  Never  were  two  bad  men’s  deaths  more 
generally  lamented  of  a!l  good  men;  only  on  this  account — that  they 
lived  no  longer,  to  be  forced  to  a  further  rliscovery  of  their  secret  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how,  some  hours  before  their  appre¬ 
hension,  as  these  plotters  were  drying  dank  gunpowder  in  an  iim,  a 
miller  casually  coming  in,  (haply  not  heeding  the  black  meal  on  the 
hearth,)  by  careless  casting  on  of  a  billet,  fired  the  gunpowder,  up  flies 
the  chimney  with  part  of  the  house;  all  therein  are  frightened,  most 
hurt ;  liut  esjiecially  Cateshy  and  Rookwood  hud  their  faces  soundly 
scorched,  so  bearing  in  their  bodies,  not  ffr/y/xara,  “  the  marks  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  but  the  print  of  their  own  impieties.  Well  might 
they  guess  how  good  that  their  cup  of  cruelty  was,  whose  dregs  they 
meant  others  should  drink,  by  this  little  sip  which  they  themselves  hud 
unwillingly  tasted  thereof.  The  rest  were  all  at  London  solemnly 
arraigned,  convicted,  condemned.  So  foul  the  fact,  so  fair  the  proof,  they 
could  say  nothing  for  themselves.  Master  Tresham  dying  in  the 
prison,  prevented  a  more  ignominious  end.’  »  *  *  *  « They  all 

craved  testimony  that  they  died  Roman  Catholics.  My  pen  shall  grant 
them  this  their  last  and  so  equal  petition,  and  bears  witness  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  they  Heed  and  died  in  the  Itoniish  religion.  And 
although  the  heinousness  of  their  offence  might,  with  some  colour  of 
justice,  have  angered  severity  into  cruelty  against  them ;  yet  so  favour¬ 
ably  were  they  proceeded  with,  that  most  of  their  sons  or  heirs,  except 
since  disinherited  by  their  own  prodigality,  at  this  day  enjoy  their  pater¬ 
nal  possessions.’ 

So  exuberant  is  Fuller’s  wit,  that,  as  his  very  melancholy  is 
mirthful,  so  his  very  wisdom  wears  motley.  But  it  is  wisdom 
notwithstanding ;  nor  are  there  many  authors,  in  whom  we  shall 
find  so  much  solid  sense  and  practical  sagacity,  in  spit*  of  the 
grotesque  disguise  in  which  they  masque  themselves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  remark  already  quoted  from  Coleridge, 
that  Fuller’s  wit  has  defrauded  him  of  some  of  the  praise  of  wis¬ 
dom  which  is  his  due.  There  was  nothing,  however,  of  the 
reality,  whatever  there  might  be  of  the  appearance  of  profane, 
or  inhuman  levity,  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  sacred  or  serious 
subjects.  His  was  the  natural  expression  of  much  hilarity  con¬ 
joined  with  much  wit.  He  would  have  been  mirthful,  whether 
he  had  had  much  wit  or  not ;  having  also  much  wit,  his  mirth 
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expressed  itself  in  the  forms  most  natural  to  liim.  lie  spoke 
only  as  he  felt;  and  thonjjh  we  may  think  that  another  mode  of 
speech  would  have  been  more  proper,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  mankind  under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot 
consent  to  rank  the  JaceticB  of  Fuller  on  grave  subjects,  with 
the  profane  heartless  witicisms  of  those  with  whom  nothing  is 
sacred,  and  who  speak  lightly  because  they  feel  lightly.  His 
whole  life,  and  even  his  whole  writings,  prove  him  to  have  been 
possessed  of  genuine  veneration  for  all  that  is  divine,  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  human. 

The  limits  within  which  wit  and  humour  may  he  lawfully  used, 
are  well  laid  down  by  himself  in  his  Holy  and  Profane  State,  in 
the  essays  on  Jestimj  and  Gravity,  and  in  his  character  of  the 
Faithful  Minister.  It  would  he  too  much  to  say  that  he  has 
always  acted  strictly  up  to  his  own  maxims ;  but  it  may  he  safely 
asserted  that  he  seldom  violates  the  most  important  of  them,  and 
that,  when  he  did,  it  was  in  peitect  unconsciousness  of  so  doing. 
Of  jests,  he  says,  in  his  strong  manner — ‘  Jest  not  with  the 

‘  two-edged  sword  of  God’s  word.  Will  nothing  please  thee  to  wash 
‘  thy  hands  in  but  the  font’?  or  to  drink  healths  in  but  the  church 
‘  chalice?’  On  inhuman  jests,  he  says — ‘  Scotf  not  at  the  natural 
‘  defects  of  any  which  are  not  in  their  power  to  amend.  Oh,  it 
‘  is  cruelty  to  heat  a  cripple  with  his  own  crutches  !’  In  another 
place,  he  quaintly  says,  ‘  It  is  unnatural  to  laugh  at  a  natural.’ 
Speaking  of  the  Faithful  Minister,  he  says,  ‘  that  he  will  not  use 
‘  a  light  comparison  to  make  thereof  a  grave  application,  for  fear 
‘  lest  his  poison  go  further  than  his  antidote.’  But  his  sermons 
on  the  book  of  ‘  Ruth,’  contain  many  curious  instances  of  his 
oblivion  of  this  maxim ;  of  which,  a  striking  one  is  given  by 
the  editor  of  the  recent  edition  of  his  Holy  and  Profane  State. 
In  his  essay  on  Gravity,  he  touchingly  pleads  for  a  charitable 
construction  of  the  levities  of  a  mirthful  temperament.  ‘  Some 
‘men,’  says  he,  ‘are  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition;  and  God 
‘  forbid  that  all  such  should  he  condemned  for  lightness !  Oh, 
‘  let  not  any  envious  eye  disinherit  men  of  that  which  is  their 
‘  “  portion  in  this  life,  comfortably  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
‘  thereof  I”  Yet  gravity  must  prune,  not  root  out  our  mirth.’ 
Gravity  must  have  had  hard  work  to  do  this  in  his  own  case;  for 
as  he  himself  says  in  another  place — beautifully  commenting 
on  a  well-known  line  of  Horace — ‘  That  fork  must  have  strong 
‘  tines  wherewith  one  would  thrust  out  nature.’ 

The  imagination  of  Fuller,  though  generally  displaying  itself 
in  the  forms  imposed  by  his  overflowing  wit,  was  yet  capable  of 
suggesting  images  of  great  beauty,  and  of  true  poetic  qua¬ 
lity.  Though  lost  in  the  perpetual  obtrusion  of  that  faculty  to 
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which  every  other  was  compelled  to  minister,  it  is  brilliant  enough 
to  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  inferior  writer ;  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  Coleridge  has  said  of  his  wisdom,  might  as  truly 
be  said  of  his  fancy ; — his  wit  has  equally  defrauded  both  of  the 
admiration  due  to  them. 

Fuller’s  imagination  is  often  happily  employed  in  embodying 
some  strong  apophthegm,  or  maxim  of  practical  wisdom,  in  a 
powerful  and  striking  metaphor ;  the  very  best  form  in  which 
they  can  be  presented  to  us.  There  occur  in  his  writings  many 
sentences  of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  altogether  unworthy 
of  Bacon,  and  in  which,  as  in  that  far  greater  genius,  we  have 
the  combination  of  solid  truth,  beautiful  imagery,  and  graceful 
expression  •, — where  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire — the 
value  of  the  gem,  the  lustre  of  the  polish,  or  the  appropriateness 
of  the  setting. 

Ill  many  respects.  Fuller  may  be  considered  the  very  type 
and  exemplar  of  that  large  class  of  religious  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  which  we  emphatically  apply  the  term 
‘  quaint.’  That  word  has  long  ceased  to  mean  what  it  once 
meant.  By  derivation,  and  by  original  usage,  it  first  signified 
‘  scrupulously  elegant,’  ‘refined,’  ‘exact,’  ‘accurate,’  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  art.  In  time  it  came  to  be  applied  to  whatever 
was  designed  to  indicate  these  characteristics — though  excogi¬ 
tated  with  so  elaborate  a  subtlety,  as  to  trespass  on  ease  and 
nature.  In  a  word,  it  became  applied  to  what  was  ingenious 
and  fantastic,  rather  than  tasteful  or  beautiful.  It  is  now  wholly 
used  in  this  acceptation  ;  and  always  implies  some  violation  of 
true  taste,  some  deviation  from  what  the  ‘natural’  requires  un¬ 
der  the  given  circumstances.  The  application  of  the  word  to 
external  forms  has,  of  course,  undergone  similar  modifications. 
Now,  the  age  in  which  Fuller  lived,  was  the  golden  age  of 
‘  quaintness’  of  all  kinds; — in  gardening,  in  architecture,  in  cos¬ 
tume,  in  manners,  in  religion,  in  literature.  As  men  improved 
external  nature  with  a  perverse  expenditure  of  money  and  inge¬ 
nuity — made  her  yews  and  cypresses  grow  into  peacocks  and 
statues — tortured  and  clipped  her  luxuriance  into  monotonous  uni¬ 
formity — turned  her  graceful  curves  and  spirals  into  straight  lines 
and  parallelograms — compelled  things  incongruous  to  blend  inarti¬ 
ficial  union,  and  then  measured  the  merits  of  the  w’ork,  not  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  design  but  by  the  difficulty  of  the  execution; — 
so  in  literature,  the  curiously  and  elaborately  unnatural  was  too 
often  the  sole  object.  Far-fetched  allusions  and  strained  simili¬ 
tudes,  laboured  conceits  and  pedantic  quotations,  the  eternal  jingle 
of  alliteration  and  antithesis,  puns  and  quirks,  and  verbal  plea¬ 
santries  of  all  kinds — these  too  often  formed  the  choicest  objects 
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of  the  writer’s  ambition.  The  excellence  of  the  product  was 
judged,  not  by  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  by  the  labour  it  involved, 
and  the  ingenuity  it  displayed. 

But  while  much  of  the  ‘  quaint’  literature  of  that  age  is  now 
as  little  relished  as  the  ruflfs,  wigs,  and  high-backed  chairs  of  our 
great-great-grandfathers,  there  is  not  a  little  which  will  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance.  Not  only  are  the  works  of  power¬ 
ful,  although  often  perverted  genius,  full  of  thoughts,  and  images, 
and  felicities  of  expression — which,  being  the  offspring  of  truth  and 
fancy,  will  be  beautiful  through  all  time ;  but  the  aspect  in  which 
the  ‘  quaint’  itself  appears  to  us,  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  individual  writer,  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  he  treats. 
The  constitution  of  Fuller’s  mind  had  such  an  affinity  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  day,  that  what  was  ‘quaint’  in  others 
seems  to  have  been  his  natural  element — the  sort  of  attire  in 
which  his  active  and  eccentric  genius  loved  to  clothe  itself.  The 
habit  which  others  perhaps  slowly  attained,  and  at  length  made 
(by  those  strong  associations  which  can  for  a  while  sanctify 
any  thing  in  taste  or  fashion)  a  second  nature,  seems  to  have 
cost  him  nothing.  Allusions  and  images  may  appear  odd,  unac¬ 
countably  odd,  but  in  him  they  are  evidently  not  far-fetched ;  they 
are  spontaneously  and  readily  presented  by  his  teeming  fancy ; 
even  his  puns  and  alliterations  seem  the  careless,  irrepressible 
exuberances  of  a  very  sportive  mind — not  racked  and  tortured 
out  of  an  unwilling  brain,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  office  of  a 
correct  judgment  to  circumscribe  the  extravagances  of  the  sugges¬ 
tive  faculty,  and  to  select  from  the  materials  it  offers  only  what  is 
in  harmony  with  good  taste.  All  we  mean  is,  that  in  the  case  of 
Fuller,  the  suggestions,  however  eccentric,  were  spontaneous, 
not  artificial — offered,  not  sought  for.  The  water,  however 
brackish  or  otherwise  impure,  still  gushed  from  a  natural  spring, 
and  was  not  brought  up  by  the  wheel  and  axle.  His  mind  was 
a  fountain,  not  a  forcing-pump.  Thus  his  very  ‘  quaintness’  is 
also  ‘  nature’ — nature  in  him,  though  it  would  not  be  so  in  others; 
and  we  therefore  read  his  most  outrageous  extravagances  with 
very  different  feelings  from  those  with  which  we  glance  at  the  frigid 
conceits  and  dreary  impertinences  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
Nor  do  we  simply  feel  indulgence  towards  them  as  spontaneous ; 
their  very  spontaneity  insures  them  an  elasticity  and  vivacity  of 
expression,  which  we  should  seek  in  vain  in  writers  whose  minds 
had  less  affinity  with  the  genius  of  the  day.  And  w’e  are  not  to 
forget  that  there  are  certain  subjects  to  which  the  ‘  quaint’  style  of 
those  times  is  much  better  adapted  than  to  others;  and  in  which 
it  appears  nut  destitute  of  a  certain  fantastic  grace  and  fitness. 
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We  mean  subjects  in  which  little  of  passion  or  emotion  would  be 
expected.  When  conviction  or  persuasion  is  the  object,  and 
directness  of  purpose  and  earnestness  of  feeling  are  essential,  we 
do  not  say  to  success,  but  merely  to  gain  a  hearing,  nothing  can 
be  more  repulsive,  because  nothing  more  unnatural^  than  the 
‘  quaint  ’  style  ; — nothing  being  more  improbable  than  that  far¬ 
fetched  similitudes  and  laboured  prettinesses  should  offer  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mind  at  such  a  moment ;  except,  indeed,  where  uni¬ 
versal  custom  has  made  (as  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  forefathers) 
quaintness  itself  a  second  nature.  When  lachrymatories  were  the 
fashion,  it  might,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  have  been  easy  for  the 
ancient  mourner  to  drop  a  tear  into  the  little  cruet  at  any  given 
moment.  But  ordinarily,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
very  sight  of  such  a  receptacle  would,  as  it  was  carried  round  to 
the  company,  instantly  annihilate  all  emotion,  even  if  it  did  not 
turn  tears  into  laughter.  Not  less  repellent,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  are  all  the  forms  of  the  ‘  quaint,*  when  the  object  is 
to  excite  emotion,  strong  or  deep.  But  it  is  not  so  with  certain 
other  subjects,  in  which  the  ‘  quaint  ’  itself  is  not  without  its 
recommendations.  In  enforcing  and  illustrating  moral  maxims, 
for  example,  in  calmly  inculcating  lessons  of  life  and  manners,  in 
depicting  varieties  of  human  character — in  all  which  cases  no  con¬ 
tinuous  reasoning,  no  warmth  of  passion,  is  expected  or  required  ; 
the  fancy  may  well  be  indulged  in  her  most  sportive  and  playful 
moods,  and  allowed  to  attire  the  sententious  aphorisms  she  is 
commissioned  to  recommend  in  any  way  that  seems  to  her  best. 
She  may  travel  in  any  circuit,  however  wide,  for  her  illustrations 
— may  employ  analogies,  the  very  oddity  of  which  shall  ensure 
their  being  remembered — may  lock  up  wisdom  in  any  curious 
casket  of  antithesis  or  alliteration — nay,  may  not  disdain  even  a 
quip  or  a  pun,  when  these  may  serve  to  stimulate  attention, 
or  to  aid  the  memory.  The  very  best  specimens  of  the  quaint 
style,  at  all  events,  are  on  such  themes.  Such,  to  mention 
a  single  example,  is  Earle’s  Microcosmography ;  such,  also, 
are  the  best  and  most  finished  of  Fuller’s  own  writings — as  his 
Profane  and  Holy  State,  his  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,  his 
Good  Thoughts  in  Worse  Times,  and  his  Mixed  Contemplations. 
The  composition  in  such  works  often  reminds  us  of  some  gor¬ 
geous  piece  of  cabinet  work  from  China  or  India,  in  which  ivory 
is  richly  inlaid  with  gems  and  gold.  Though  we  may  not  think 
the  materials  always  harmonious,  or  the  shape  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  notions  of  elegance,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  product,  and  the  costliness  and  elaboration  of 
the  workmanship. 

We  have  said,  that  in  many  respects  Fuller  may  be  considered 
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the  master  of  the  quaint  school  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  he  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  many  of  the  most  offensive  peculiarities  of  that 
school.  As  those  qualities  of  quaintness  he  possesses  in  common 
■with  his  contemporaries,  are,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  na¬ 
tural  to  him,  so  from  those  which  could  hardly  be  natural  in 
any,  he  is  for  the  most  part  free.  Thus  he  is  almost  wholly 
untainted  by  that  vain  pedantry,  which  so  deeply  infects  the 
style  .of  many  of  the  greatest  writers  of  his  age ;  more  especially 
Burton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Donne,  and  Browne.  His  quotations 
are  very  rare  and  generally  very  apt,  introduced  for  use,  not 
ostentation.  You  nowhere  find  that  curious  mosaic  work  of 
different  tongues,  which  is  so  common  in  the  pages  of  Burton 
and  'I'aylor.  You  never  find  him,  as  you  do  this  last  writer, 
enforcing  some  common-place  of  moral  wisdom  by  half-a-dozen 
quotations  from  different  writers,  as  though  afraid  to  allow  even 
a  truism  to  walk  abroad,  except  under  the  guard  of  some  vener¬ 
able  names;  or  as  though  men  would  not  believe  their  own 
senses,  unless  they  had  the  authority  of  antiquity  for  doing  so. 
From  all  the  forms  of  learned  pedantry.  Fuller  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  almost  entirely  free.  His  reading  was  various  and  bis 
learning  great ;  though  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  above 
•writers,  whose  powers,  vast  as  they  were,  often  sank  beneath 
the  load  of  their  more  prodigious  erudition. 

Fuller’s  style  is  also  free,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  Latinisms 
which  form  so  large  an  element  in  that  of  many  of  his  great 
contemporaries.  Both  in  style  and  diction,  he  is  much  more 
idiomatic  than  most  of  them.  The  structure  of  his  sentences  is 
far  less  involved  and  periodic,  while  his  words  are  in  much  larger 
pro}K)rtion  of  Saxon  derivation.  Something  may,  no  doubt,  be 
attributed  to  the  character  of  his  mind ;  his  shrewd  practical 
sense  leading  him,  as  it  generally  leads  those  who  are  strongly  cha¬ 
racterized  by  it,  to  prefer  the  homely  and  universally  intelligi¬ 
ble  in  point  of  expression.  Still  more,  however,  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  habits  of  his  life.  He  was  not  the  learned  recluse 
which  many  of  his  contemporaries  were,  and  neither  read  nor 
wrote  half  so  much  in  the  learned  tongues.  He  loved  to  gossip 
with  the  common  people;  and  when  collecting  materials  for 
bis  historical  works,  would  listen,  we  are  told^  for  hours  to¬ 
gether,  to  their  prolix  accounts  of  local  traditions  and  family 
legends.  Many,  very  many  of  the  good  old  English  words  now 
lost,  may  be  found  in  bis  writings.  One  passage  of  vigorous 
idiomatic  English,  and  which  is,  in  many  other  respects  a  striking 
exemplification  of  Fuller’s  manner,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quot¬ 
ing.  It  is  from  his  ‘  Essay  on  Tombs.’ 
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*  Tombs  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead.  A  grave  is  but  a  plain  suit,  and 
a  rich  monument  is  one  embroidered.  Most  moderate  men  have  been 
careful  for  the  decent  interment  of  their  corpses  ;  both  hereby  to  prevent 
the  negligence  of  heirs,  and  to  mind  him  of  his  mortality.  Virgil  tells 
us,  that  when  bees  swarm  in  the  air,  and  two  armies  meeting  together, 
fight  as  it  were  a  set  battle  with  great  violence — cast  but  a  little  dust 
upon  them,  and  they  will  be  quiet : — 

'<  Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  haec  certamina  tanta, 

“  Pulveris  exigni  jactu  compressa  quiescunt.” 

‘Thus  the  most  ambitious  motions  and  thoughts  of  man’s  mind,  are 
quickly  quelled  when  dust  is  thrown  on  him,  whereof  his  fore-prepared 
sepulchre  is  an  excellent  remembrancer.  Yet  some  seem  to  have  built 
tbeir  tombs,  therein  to  bury  their  thoughts  of  dying  ;  never  thinking 
thereof,  but  embracing  the  world  with  greater  greediness.  A  gentleman 
made  choice  of  a  fair  stone,  and,  intending  the  same  for  his  grave-stone, 
caused  it  to  be  pitched  up  in  a  field  a  pretty  distance  from  his  bouse,  and 
used  often  to  shoot  at  it  for  his  exercise.  “  Yea,  but,”  said  a  wag  that 
stood  by,  “you  would  be  loath,  sir,  to  hit  the  mark.”  And  so  are  many 
unwilling  to  die,  who,  notwithstanding,  have  erected  their  monuments. 

‘  Tombs  ought,  in  some  sort,  to  be  proportioned,  not  to  the  wealth, 
but  deserts  of  the  party  interred.  Yet,  may  we  see  some  rich  man  of 
mean  worth,  loaden  under  a  tomb  big  enough  for  a  prince  to  bear. 
There  were  officers  appointed  in  the  Grecian  games,  who  always,  by 
public  authority,  did  pluck  down  the  statues  erected  to  the  victor,  if 
they  exceeded  the  true  symmetry  and  proportion  of  their  bodies. 

‘  The  shortest,  plainest,  and  truest,  epitaphs  are  best. — I  say,  “  the 
shortest for  when  a  passenger  sees  a  chronicle  written  on  a  tomb,  he 
takes  it  on  trust  some  great  man  lies  there  buried,  without  taking  pains 
to  examine  who  he  is.  Mr  Camden,  in  his  Remains,  presents  us  with 
examples  of  great  men  that  had  little  epitaphs.  And  when  once  1  asked 
a  witty  gentleman,  an  honoured  friend  of  mine,  what  epitaph  was  fitted 
to  l>e  written  on  Mr  Camden’s  tomb — “  Let  it  be,”  said  he,  “  Camden’s 
Remains''  1  say  also,  “  the  plainest;”  for  except  the  sense  lie  above 
ground,  few  will  trouble  themselves  to  dig  for  it.  Lastly,  it  must  be 
“  true not  as  in  some  monuments,  where  the  red  veins  in  the  marble 
may  seem  to  blush  at  the  falsehoods  written  on  it.  He  was  a  witty 
man  that  first  taught  a  stone  to  speak,  but  be  was  a  wicked  man  that 
taught  it  first  to  lie. 

‘  To  want  a  grave  is  the  cruelty  of  the  living,  not  the  misery  of  the 
dead.  An  English  gentleman,  not  long  since,  did  lie  on  his  death-bed 
in  Spain,  and  the  Jesuits  did  flock  about  him  to  pervert  him  to  their 
religion.  All  was  in  vain.  Their  last  argument  was,  “  If  you  w  ill  not 
“  turn  Roman  Catholic,  then  your  body  shall  be  unburied.”  “  Then,”  anr 
swered  he,  “I  will  stink;”  and  so  turned  his  head  and  dieil.  Thus 
love,  if  not  to  the  dead,  to  the  living,  will  make  him,  if  not  a  grave,  a 
hole.  A  good  memory  is  the  best  monument.  Others  are  subject  to 
casualty  and  time  ;  and  we  know  that  the  pyramids  themselves,  doting 
with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders.  To  conclude ;  let 
us  be  careful  to  provide  rest  for  our  souls,  and  our  bodies  will  provide  res); 
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for  themselves.  And  let  us  not  be  herein  like  unto  gentlewomen,  who 
care  not  to  keep  the  inside  of  the  orange,  but  candy  and  preserve  only 
the  outside  thereof/ 

One  other  Essay,  w  hich  is  not  only  a  fine  specimen  of  Fuller’s 
best  manner,  but  is  full  of  sound  practical  criticism,  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  cite.  It  is  on  ‘  Fancy — 

<  Fancy  is  an  inward  sense  of  the  soul,  for  a  while  retaining  and  exa¬ 
mining  things  brought  in  thither  by  the  common  sense.  It  is  the  most 
boundless  and  restless  faculty  of  the  soul ;  for,  whilst  the  understanding 
and  the  will  are  kept  as  it  were  in  libera  custodid  to  their  objects  of  vtrttm 
et  bonum,  the  fancy  is  free  from  all  engagements.  It  digs  without 
spade,  sails  without  ship,  dies  without  wings,  builds  without  charges, 
fights  without  bloodshed  ;  in  a  moment  striding  from  the  Centre  to  the 
circumference  of  the  world,  by  a  kind  of  oinnipotency,  creating  and  an¬ 
nihilating  things  in  an  instant;  and  things  divorced  in  nature  are  mar¬ 
ried  in  fancy,  as  in  a  lawful  place.  It  is  also  most  restless  ;  whilst  the 
senses  are  bound,  and  reason  in  a  manner  asleep,  fancy,  like  a  sentinel, 
walks  the  round,  ever  working,  never  wearied. 

'  The  chief  diseases  of  the  fancy,  are  either,  that  it  is  too  wild  and 
high-soaring,  or  else  too  low  and  grovelling,  or  else  too  desultory  and 
overvoluble. 

‘  Of  the  first : — If  thy  fancy  be  but  a  little  too  rank,  age  itself  will  cor¬ 
rect  it.  To  lift  too  high  is  no  fault  in  a  young  horse,  because,  with 
travelling,  be  will  mend  it,  for  his  own  ease.  Thus,  lofty  fancies  in 
young  men  will  come  down  of  themselves,  and,  in  process  of  time,  the 
overplus  will  shrink  to  be  but  even  measure.  But  if  this  will  not  do  it, 
then  observe  these  rules : 

*  Take  part  always  with  thy  judgment  against  thy  fancy,  in  any  thing 
wherein  they  shall  dissent.  If  thou  suspectest  thy  conceits  too  luxuri¬ 
ant,  herein  account  thy  suspicion  a  legal  conviction,  and  damn  whatso¬ 
ever  thou  doubtest  of.  Warily  Tully ;  Beni  monent,  qui  vetant  quic- 
quani  facere  de  quo  dubitas,  eequutn  sit  an  iniquum. 

‘  Take  the  advice  of  a  faithful  friend,  and  submit  thy  inventions  to  his 
censure.  When  thou  pennest  an  oration,  let  him  have  the  power  of 
Index  Expurgatorius,  to  expunge  what  he  pleaseth  ;  and  do  not  thou, 
like  a  fond  mother,  cry  if  the  child  of  thy  brain  be  corrected  for  playing 
the  wanton.  Mark  the  arguments  and  reasons  of  his  alterations, — why 
that  phrase  least  proper,  this  passage  more  cautious  and  advised ;  and, 
after  a  while,  thou  shalt  perform  the  place  in  thine  own  person,  and  not 
go  out  of  thyself  for  a  censurer. 

‘  If  thy  fancy  be  too  low  and  humble,  let  thy  judgment  be  king,  but 
not  tyrant,  over  it,  to  condemn  harmless,  yea  commendable,  conceits. 
Some,  for  fear  their  orations  should  giggle,  will  not  let  them  smile. 
Give  it  also  liberty  to*  rove,  for  it  will  not  be  extravagant.  There  is  no 
danger  that  weak  folks,  if  they  walk  abroad,  will  straggle  far,  as  wanting 
strength. 

‘  Acquaint  thyself  with  reading  poets,  for  there  fancy  is  in  her  throne  ; 
and  in  time,  the  sparks  of  the  author’s  wit  will  catch  hold  on  the  reader, 
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and  inflame  him  with  love,  liking,  and  desire  of  imitation.  I  confess 
there  is  more  required  to  teach  one  to  write  than  to  see  a  copy.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  secret  force  of  fascination  in  reading  poems,  to  raise  and 
provoke  fancy. 

‘  If  thy  fancy  be  over-voluble,  then  whip  this  vagrant  home  to  the 
first  object  whereon  it  should  be  settled.  Indeed,  nimbleness  is  the  per¬ 
fection  of  this  faculty,  but  levity  the  bane  of  it.  Great  is  the  difference 
betwixt  a  swift  horse,  and  a  skittish  that  will  stand  on  no  ground.  Such 
is  the  uliiquitary  fancy,  which  will  keep  long  residence  on  no  one  sub¬ 
ject,  but  is  so  courteous  to  strangers,  that  it  ever  welcomes  that  conceit 
most  which  comes  last,  and  new  sjiecies  supplant  the  old  ones,  before 
seriously  considered.  If  this  be  the  fault  of  thy  fancy,  I  say,  whip  it 
home  to  the  first  object  whereon  it  should  be  settled.  This  do  as  often 
as  occasion  requires,  and  by  degrees  the  fugitive  servant  will  learn  to 
abide  by  his  work  without  running  away. 

‘  Acquaint  thyself  by  degrees  with  hard  and  knotty  studies — as 
school-divinity,  which  will  clog  thy  over-nimble  fancy.  True  at  the  first, 
it  w  ill  be  as  welcome  to  thee  as  a  prison,  and  their  very  solutions  will 
seem  knots  unto  thee.  13 ut  take  not  too  much  at  once,  lest  thy  brain 
turn  edge.  Ta'^te  it  first  as  a  potion  for  physic  ;  and  by  degrees  thou 
shall  drink  it  as  beer  for  thirst :  practice  will  make  it  pleasant.  Mathe¬ 
matics  are  also  good  for  this  purpose :  if  beginning  to  try  a  conclusion, 
thou  must  make  an  end,  lest  thou  losest  thy  pains  that  are  past,  and  must 
proceed  seriously  and  exactly.  1  meddle  not  with  those  Bedlam  fancies, 
all  whose  conceits  are  antics  ;  but  leave  them  for  the  physicians  to  purge 
with  hellebore. 

‘  To  clothe  low  creeping  matter  with  high-flown  language  is  not  fine 
fancy,  but  flat  foolery.  It  rather  loads  than  raises  a  wren,  to  fasten  the 
feathers  of  an  ostrich  to  her  wings.  Some  men’s  speeches  are  like  the 
high  mountains  in  Ireland,  having  a  dirty  bog  in  the  top  of  them  ;  the 
very  ridge  of  them  in  high  words  having  nothing  of  worth,  but  what 
rather  stalls  than  delights  the  auditor. 

‘  Fine  fancies  in  manufactures  invent  engines  rather  pretty  than  use¬ 
ful.  And,  commonly,  one  trade  is  too  narrow  for  them.  They  are  bet¬ 
ter  to  project  new  ways  than  to  prosecute  old ;  and  are  rather  skilful 
in  many  mysteries  than  thriving  in  one.  They  affect  not  voluminous 
inventions,  wherein  many  years  must  constantly  be  spent  to  perfect 
them ;  except  there  be  in  them  variety  of  pleasant  employment. 

‘  Imagination  (the  work  of  the  fancy)  hath  produced  real  effects. 
Many  serious  and  sad  examples  hereof  may  be  produced.  I  will  only 
insist  on  a  merry  one.  A  gentleman  having  led  a  company  of  children 
beyond  their  usual  journey,  they  began  to  be  w  eary,  and  jointly  cried  to 
him  to  carry  them;  which,  because  of  their  multitude,  he  could  not  do, 
but  told  them  he  would  provide  them  horses  to  ride  on.  Then  cutting 
little  wands  out  of  the  hedge  as  nags  for  them,  and  a  great  stake  as  a 
gelding  fur  himself,  thus  mounted,  fancy  put  mettle  into  their  legs,  and 
they  came  cheerfully  home. 

‘  Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  conscience  drives  it.  One 
that  owed  much  money,  and  had  many  creditors,  as  he  walked  Lon- 
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don  streets  in  the  evening,  a  tenter-hook  caught  his  cloak.  “  At 
whose  suit?”  said  he,  conceiving  some  bailiff  had  arrested  him.  Thus 
guilty  consciences  are  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and  count  every  creature 
they  meet  a  sergeant  sent  from  God  to  punish  them.’ 

The  historical  works  of  Fuller  are  simply  a  caricature  of  the 
species  of  composition  to  which  they  professedly  belonjf ; — a  sys¬ 
tematic  violation  of  all  its  proprieties.  The  gravity  and  dignity 
of  the  historic  muse  are  habitually  violated  by  him.  But  not  only 
is  he  continually  cracking  his  jokes,  and  perpetrating  his  puns ; 
his  matter  is  as  full  of  treason  against  the  laws  of  history  as  his 
manner.  His  very  method — if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  abuse 
of  language — consists  in  a  contempt  of  all  method.  He  has  so 
constructed  his  works  as  to  secure  himself  the  indulgence  of  perpe¬ 
tual  digression — of  harbouring  and  protecting  every  vagrant  story 
that  may  ask  shelter  in  his  pages — of  rambling  hither  and  thither, 
as  the  fit  takes  him — and  of  introducing  all  sorts  of  things  where, 
when,  and  how’,  he  pleases.  To  this  end  he  has  cut  up  his  ‘  his- 
‘  tories’  into  little  paragraphs  or  sections,  which  often  hav'c  as  little 
connexion  with  one  another  as  with  the  general  subject.  Any 
curious  fact,  any  anecdote,  is  sufficient  warrant  in  his  opinion  for 
a  digression  ;  provided  only  it  has  any  conceivable  relation  to  the 
events  he  happens  to  be  relating.  A  chronological  connexion 
is  always  deemed  enough  to  justify  him  in  bringing  the  most 
diverse  matters  into  juxtaposition  ;  while  the  little  spaces  which 
divide  his  sections  from  one  another,  like  the  little  compartments 
in  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  are  thought  sufficient  lines  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  oddest  incongruities.  His  Worthies  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  in  fact  a  rambling  tour  over  the  English  Counties,  taken 
in  alphabetical  order,  in  which,  though  his  chief  object  undoubt- 
e»lly  is,  to  give  an  account  of  the  principal  families  resident  in  each, 
and  of  the  illustrious  men  they  have  severally  produced,  he  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  thrusting  in  a  world  of  gossip  on  their  natural 
history  and  geography  ;  on  their  productions,  laws,  customs,  and 
proverbs.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  an  unfinished  work ; 
that  we  have  not  the  fabric  itself,  but  only  the  bricks  and  mor¬ 
tar  of  which  it  was  to  be  constructed.  We  reply  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  plan  is  sufficiently  disclosed,  and  could  not  have  been  mate¬ 
rially  altered  had  he  lived  to  complete  the  work.  But  is  his 
Church  History  a  whit  better  in  this  respect?  Never  was  there 
such  a  medley.  First,  each  book  and  section  is  introduced  by  a 
quaint  dedication  to  one  or  other  of  his  many  admirers  or  patrons. 
Nicholson  in  his  English  Historical  Library  is  rather  severe  on 
his  motives  for  such  a  multiplication  of  dedication.  Second,  the 
several  paragraphs  into  which  the  Church  History  is  divided,  (most 
of  them  introduced  by  some  quaint  title,)  are  many  of  them  as 
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little  connected  with  church  history  as  with  the  history  of  China. 
Thus,  in  one  short  ‘section,’  comprising  the  period  from  1330 
to  13G1,  we  find  ‘  paragraphs’  relating  to  ‘  the  ignorance  of  the 
‘  English  in  curious  clothing — to  ‘  fuller’s  earth,’  which,  he  tells 
us,  ‘  was  a  precious  commodity’ — to  the  manufacture  of  ‘woollen 
‘  cloth,’  and  to  the  sumptuary  laws  which  ‘  restrained  excess  in 
‘  apparel.’ 

Here  is  a  strange  mixture  in  one  short  chapter !  Church 
history,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  compelled  to  treat  of  matters 
which  have  a  very  remote  relation  to  the  church  of  Christ;  but 
who  could  have  suspected  that  it  could  by  possibility  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  fuller’s  earth  and  woollens?  Even  Fuller  himself 
seems  a  little  astonished  at  his  own  hardihood;  and  lest  any 
should  ot  first  sight  fall  to  see  the  perfect  congruity  of  such 
topics,  he  engages,  with  matchless  effrontery,  to  show  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  them.  His  reasons  are  so  very  absurd,  and 
given  so  much  in  his  own  manner,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
citing  them.  ‘  But  enough  of  this  subject,  which  let  none  con- 
‘  demn  for  a  deviation  from  church  history.  First,  because  it  would 
‘  not  grieve  me  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  way,  if  the  way  be  good, 

‘  as  the  digression  is,'  for  the  credit  and  profit  of  our  country. 

‘  Secondly,  it  rediictively  belongeth  to  the  church  history,  seeing 
‘  many  poor  people,  both  young  and  old,  formerly  charging  the 
‘  parishes,  (as  appeared  by  the  account  of  the  church  officers,) 

‘  were  hereby  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  !  !’ 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  after  what  we  have  said,  that  his 
‘  histories’  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  applied 
to  that  class  of  compositions.  They  possess  intrinsic  value  only 
as  collections  and  repertories  of  materials  for  other  and  less 
eccentric  writers.  In  this  point  of  view  he  often  modestly  repre¬ 
sents  them ;  and  in  fact,  as  we  conjecture,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  securing  the  larger  license  of  rambling.  The  praise  of  method 
and  regularity  (if  indeed  he  formed  any  notion  of  them)  he 
coveted  little,  compared  with  the  free  indulgence  of  his  vagrant 
and  gossiping  humour.  He  loved,  like  Edie  Ochiltree,  ‘  to 
‘  daunder  along  the  green  lanes,’  to  leave  the  dusty  high-road 
of  continuous  history,  and  solace  himself  in  every  ‘  bye-path 
‘  meadow’  that  invited  his  feet  by  its  softness  and  verdur(\ 
Even  as  a  collector  of  materials,  his  merits  have  been  strongly 
called  in  question  by  Bishop  Nicholson.  ‘  Through  the  whole 
‘  of  his  Church  History,'  says  the  critic,  ‘  he  is  so  fond  of  his  own 
‘  wit,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  minded  what  he  was  about. 
‘  The  gravity  of  an  historian  (much  more  of  an  ecclesiastical  one) 
‘  requires  a  far  greater  care,  both  of  the  matter  and  style  of  his 
‘  work,  than  is  here  to  be  met  with.  If  a  pretty  story  comes  in 
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‘  Ills  way  that  affords  scope  for  clinch  and  droll,  off  it  goes  with 
‘  all  the  gaiety  of  the  stage ;  without  staying  to  enquire  whether 
‘  it  have  any  foundation  in  truth  or  not ;  and  even  the  most 

*  serious  and  authentic  parts  of  it  are  so  interlaced  with  pun  and 

*  quibble,  that  it  looks  as  if  the  man  had  designed  to  ridicule  the 
‘  annals  of  our  church  into  fable  and  romance.  Yet  if  it  were 
‘  possible  to  refine  it  well,  the  work  would  be  of  good  use,  since 

*  there  are  in  it  some  things  of  moment  hardly  to  be  had  else- 

*  where,  which  may  often  illustrate  dark  passages  in  more  serious 

*  writers.  These  are  not  to  be  despised  where  his  authorities  arc 
‘  cited,  and  appear  credible.  But  in  other  matters  where  he  is 
‘  singular,  and  without  his  vouchers  fxe/xvti(ro  aTivTEiv.’ 

That  Fuller  has  intermingled  a  great  deal  of  gossip  and  rub¬ 
bish  w’ith  his  facts,  is  indeed  most  true ;  but  then,  usually,  he 
neither  believes  such  matter  for  truth  himself,  nor  delivers  it  for 
truth  to  others ;  so  that  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  on  that 
score  is,  that  he  is  content  to  merge  his  historic  character  in  that 
of  a  retailer  of  amusing  oddities.  But  that  he  is  careless  in  the 
admission  or  investigation  of  facts,  we  cannot  admit,  without 
better  proof  than  Nicholson  has  furnished;  and  we  much  fear 
that  the  censure  of  the  critic  was  excited  rather  by  Fuller’s  can¬ 
dour,  than  by  either  his  partiality  or  his  negligence.  If  he  had 
been  a  more  thorough  partizan,  and  on  the  side  of  his  censor, 
we  should  have  been  spared  some  of  the  indignation  of  this 
censor  of  historians.  With  indolence  in  his  researches,  at  all 
events.  Fuller  cannot  be  justly  taxed.  Frequently  compelled,  in 
his  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  royal  army,  to  change  his  q>iar- 
ters,  often  writing  without  the  advantage  of  books  and  access  to 
documents,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  fall  into  serious 
errors ;  but  he  diligently  availed  himself  of  such  resources  as 
were  within  his  reach.  As  already  intimated,  he  would  spend 
hours  in  patiently  listening  to  the  long-winded  recitals  of  rustic 
ignorance,  in  hopes  of  gleaning  some  neglected  tradition,  or  of 
rescuing  some  half-forgotten  fact  from  oblivion.  His  works  every 
where  disclose  the  true  antiquarian  spirit,  the  genuine  veneration 
for  whatever  bears  the  ‘  charming  rust,’  or  exhales  the  musty 
odour  of  age ;  a*  d  it  is  plain,  that  if  his  opportunities  had  been 
equal  either  to  his  inclinations  or  his  aptitudes,  he  would  have 
been  no  mean  proficient  in  the  arts  of  spelling  out  and  piecing 
the  mouldering  records  of  antiquity — of  deciphering  documents 
— of  adjusting  dates — of  investigating  the  origin  of  old  customs, 
and  the  etymology  of  old  names — of  interpreting  proverbial  say¬ 
ings — of  sifting  the  residuum  of  truth  in  obscure  tradition,  and  of 
showing  the  manner  in  which  facts  have  passed  into  fable.  Like 
many  men  of  the  same  stamp,  however,  he  had  not  the  faculty  of 
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discriminating  the  relative  value  of  the  facts  thus  elicited ;  but 
frequently  exhibits  the  most  insignificant  with  as  much  promi¬ 
nence  as  the  most  valuable ;  like  them,  too,  he  often  mistakes 
probability  for  demonstration,  and  magnifies  conjecture  into  cer¬ 
tainty.  In  some  respects  he  bore  a  sort  of  resemblance  (though 
in  others  how  different !)  to  Herodotus  and  Froissart.  The  charm 
of  continuous  narrative,  indeed,  for  which  they  are  so  justly 
eminent,  he  possessed  not ;  still  less  the  happy  art  of  a  pictu¬ 
resque  and  graceful  disposition  of  his  materials.  But  in  his 
diligent  heed  to  traditional  stories,  in  the  personal  pains  and 
labour  which  he  was  willing  to  take  in  the  accumulation  of  his 
materials,  in  the  eagerness  and  the  patience  with  which  he  pro¬ 
secuted  the  chase,  in  the  large  infusion  of  merely  curious  and 
amusing  matter  amongst  the  sober  verities  of  history,  by  which 
both  his  Worthies  and  his  Church  History  are  equally  marked, 
there  is  some  resemblance.  The  traditions,  and  ‘  the  reports,’ 
and  the  ‘  sayings,’  of  the  common  people,  were  as  dear  to  him  as 
was  the  w{  Uyouai  to  the  father  of  history.  Like  them,  too,  he 
usually  lets  us  know  for  what  he  vouches,  and  what  he  merely 
gives  on  the  report  of  others ;  and  we  believe  that,  as  in  their 
case,  his  substantial  facts  will  be  found  more  nearly  true  the 
more  carefully  they  are  investigated.  But,  after  all,  his  pro¬ 
fessedly  historical  works  are  not  to  be  read  as  histories ;  their 
strange  want  of  method,  the  odd  intermixture  of  incongruous 
and  irrelevant  matter  they  contain,  and  the  eccentricities  of 
all  kinds  with  which  they  abound,  will  for  ever  prevent  that. 
They  are  rather  books  of  amusement ;  in  which  wisdom  and 
whim,  important  facts  and  impertinent  fables,  solid  reflections  and 
quaint  drolleries,  refined  wit  and  wretched  puns,  great  beauties 
and  great  negligences,  are  mingled  in  equal  proportions.  Read 
as  books  of  amusement,  there  are  few  in  the  English  language 
which  a  man,  with  the  slightest  tincture  of  love  for  our  early 
literature,  can  take  up  with  a  keener  relish ;  while  an  enthusiast, 
W'hether  by  natural  predisposition  or  acquired  habit,  will,  like 
Charles  Lamb,  absolutely  riot  in  their  wild  luxuriance. 

Faulty  as  Fuller’s  histories  are,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  yet 
possessed  in  great  perfection  many  of  the  most  essential  conditions 
of  excellence  in  that  department  of  composition.  His  spirit  of 
research,  his  love  of  minute  investigation,  his  fine  imagination,  his 
boundless  vivacity,  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  his  liberality  and 
candour,  would  seem  to  have  ensured  success ;  and  that  success 
would  doubtless  have  been  eminent,  had  he  not  given  such  license 
to  his  inordinate  wit,  so  freely  indulged  his  oddities  of  manner, 
and  set  all  method  at  defiance.  These  defects  have  gone  far  to 
neutralize  his  other  admirable  qualifications  for  historical  com- 
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position  ;  and  what  was  absurdly  said  of  Shakspeare,  mifrht,  with 
some  propriety,  be  said  of  him,  ‘  that  a  pun  was  the  Cleopatra  for 
‘  which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it.’ 

In  a  moral  and  relijfious  point  of  view,  the  character  of  Fuller 
is  entitled  to  our  veneration,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  which  that  age  exhibits  to  us.  His 
buoyant  temper,  and  his  perpetual  mirthfulness,  were  altogether 
at  variance  with  that  austerity  and  rigour  which  characterized 
so  many  of  the  religionists  of  his  time;  but  his  life  and  conduct 
bore  ample  testimony  that  he  possessed  genuine  and  habitual  piety. 
Amidst  all  his  levity  of  manner,  there  was  still  the  gravity  of  the 
heart — deep  veneration  for  all  things  sacred ;  and  while  his  wit 
clothed  even  his  religious  thoughts  and  feelings  with  irresistible 
pleasantry,  his  manner  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  scorner,  as 
the  innocent  laugh  of  childhood  from  the  malignant  chuckle  of  a 
demon.  In  all  the  relations  of  domestic  and  social  life,  his  con¬ 
duct  was  most  exemplary.  In  one  point,  especially,  docs  he 
appear  in  honourable  contrast  with  the  bigots  of  all  parries  in 
that  age  of  strife — he  had  learnt,  partly  from  his  natural  bene¬ 
volence,  and  partly  from  a  higher  principle,  the  lessons  of  ‘  that 
‘  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,’  and  which  so  few  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  knew  how  to  practise.  His  very  moderation,  however, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  made  him  suspected  by  the  zealots  of 
both  parties.  Though  a  sincere  ‘friend  of  the  Church  of  Fng- 
land,  he  looked  with  sorrow  (which  in  his  Church  History  he 
took  no  pains  to  disguise)  on  the  severities  practised  towards 
the  Puritans ;  and  every  where  adopts  the  tone  of  apology  for 
their  supposed  errors,  and  of  compassion  for  their  undoubted 
sufferings.  His  candour  and  impartiality  in  treating  some  of  the 
most  delicate  portions  of  our  ecclesiastical  history — as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Hampton  Court  controversy,  and  the  administration 
of  Laud — are  in  admirable  contrast  with  the  resolute  spirit  of 
partizanship  which  has  inspired  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Church 
of  Kngland.  There  were  not  wanting  persons,  however,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  insinuated  that  his  candour  in  these  and  other 
instances,  w’as  nothing  but  a  peace-offering  ‘  to  the  powers  that 
‘  were’  at  the  time  he  published  his  Church  History.  But,  not 
to  urge  that  he  has  said  too  much  on  the  other  side  to  justify 
such  a  supposition,  his  whole  manner  is  that  of  an  honest  man, 
striving  to  be  impartial,  even  if  not  always  successful.  Had  he 
been  the  unprincipled  time-server  this  calumny  w'ould  represent 
him,  he  would  have  suppressed  a  little  more.  Coleridge  says 
that  he  ivas  ‘  incomparabiy  tl  e  most  sensible,  the  least  preju- 
‘  diced,  great  man  of  an  age  that  boasted  a  galaxy  of  great  men.’ 
If  this  statement  be  confined  to  ‘  religious  prejudices,’  there  are, 
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it  must  be  confessed,  few  of  his  a^e  who  can  be  compared  with 
him.  As  to  prejudices  of  other  kinds,  he  seems  to  have  shared 
in  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  hard,  or  rather  im¬ 
possible,  to  be  wholly  beyond  one’s  ajfe.  He  believed  in  witches  ; 
he  was  a  resolute  stickler  for  the  royal  prerogative  of  curing 
the  king’s  evil ;  though  whether  his  loyalty  or  philosophy  had 
most  to  do  with  his  convictions  on  that  point,  may  well  admit  of 
doubt.  It  is  true  that  he  treats  the  idle  legends,  and  fabled 
miracles  of  Romish  superstition,  with  sovereign  contempt ;  but 
then  his  Protestantism  came  to  the  aid  of  his  reason,  and,  consi¬ 
dering  the  superstitions  he  has  himself  retained,  the  former  may 
be  fairly  supposed  to  have  offered  the  more  powerful  logic  of 
the  two. 

Though  Fuller  cannot  be  accused  of  sharing  the  bigotry  and 
bitterness  of  his  age,  he  is  by  no  means  perfectly  free  from  a 
very  opposite  vice  with  which  that  age  was  nearly  as  charge¬ 
able — we  mean  flattery.  His  multitudinous  dedications  to  his 
numerous  patrons,  contained  in  the  Church  History,  are,  many 
of  them,  very  striking,  and  even  beautiful  compositions,  and 
full  of  ingenious  turns  of  thought;  but  they  certainly  attribute 
as  much  of  excellence  to  the  objects  of  them,  as  either  history, 
or  tradition,  or  charity,  can  warrant  us  in  ascribing.  Something 
may,  however,  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  the  gratitude  or  necessities  of  the  author.  But  that 
any  author,  even  a  hungry  one,  could  be  brought  to  write  them, 
is  a  wonder;  that  any  patron  could,  either  with  or  without  a 
blush,  appropriate  them,  is  a  still  greater  one.  It  is  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  his  character  of  the  ‘  Good  King,’  in  his  Holy  State, 
that  our  author  has  fallen  most  unworthily  into  the  complimen¬ 
tary  extravagance  of  the  times.  He,  of  course,  makes  the  reigning 
monarch,  Charles  I.,  the  reality  of  the  fair  picture,  and  draws  his 
character  in  language  which  truth  might  well  interpret  into  the 
severest  irony. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  analysis  of  one  of  the 
most  singular  intellects  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters,  without  saying  a  word  or  two  of  the  prodigies  related  of  his 
powers  of  memory.  That  he  had  a  very  tenacious  one,  may 
easily  be  credited,  though  some  of  its  traditional  feats  almost 
pass  belief.  It  is  said  that  he  could  ‘  repeat  five  hundred  strange 
‘  words  after  once  hearing  them,  and  could  make  use  of  a  sermon 
‘  verbatim,  under  the  like  <-ircumstances.’  Still  further,  it  is  said 
that  he  undertook,  in  passing  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  extremity 
of  Cheapside,  to  tell,  at  his  return,  every  sign  as  it  stood  in  order 
on  both  sides  of  the  way,  (repeating  them  either  backwards  or 
forwards,)  and  that  he  performed  the  task  exactly.  This  is  pretty 
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well,  considering  that  in  that  day  every  shop  had  its  sign.  The 
interpretation  of  such  hyperboles,  however,  is  very  easy;  they 
signify,  at  all  events,  thus  much — that  he  had  an  extraordinary 
memory.  That  many  of  the  reports  respecting  it  were  false  or 
exaggerated,  may  be  gathered  from  an  amusing  anecdote  record¬ 
ed  by  himself.  ‘  None  alive,’  says  he,  ‘  ever  heard  me  pretend  to 
‘  the  art  of  memory,  who,  in  my  book,  {Holy  State,)  have  decried 

*  it  as  a  trick,  no  art;  and,  indeed,  is  more  of  fancy  than  memory. 

‘  I  confess,  some  ten  years  since,  when  I  came  out  of  the  pulpit 

*  of  St  Dunstan’s  East,  one  (who  since  wrote  a  book  thereof) 

‘  told  me  in  the  vestry,  before  credible  people,  that  he,  in  Sidney 
‘  College,  had  taught  me  the  art  of  memory,  I  returned  unto 
‘  him,  that  it  was  not  so,  for  /  could  not  remember  that  I  had 
‘  ever  seen  himbefore  I  which,  I  conceive,  was  a  real  refutation.’ 

One  is  prepared  to  meet  with  all  sorts  of  oddities  of  manner 
about  such  a  man ;  for  it  would  be  strange  that  a  person  so  eccen¬ 
tric  in  all  his  writings,  should  not  have  been  eccentric  in  his  private 
habits ;  but  really  the  following  account  of  his  method  of  com¬ 
position  passes  belief.  It  is  said  that  he  was  in  ‘  the  habit  of 
‘  writing  the  first  words  of  every  line  near  the  margin  down  to  the 
‘  foot  of  the  paper,  and,  that  then  beginning  again,  he  filled  up 
‘  the  vacuities  exactly,  without  spaces,  interlineations,  or  contrac- 

*  tions;’  and  that  he  ‘  would  so  connect  the  ends  and  beginnings 
‘  that  the  sense  would  appear  as  complete  as  if  it  had  been  writ- 
‘  ten  in  a  continued  series,  after  the  ordinary  manner.’  This, 
we  presume,  is  designed  to  be  a  compliment  to  the  ease  with 
which  he  performed  the  process  of  mental  composition,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  his  memory  could  transfer  it  to  paper.  But 
though  he  might  occasionally  perform  such  a  feat  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  friends,  it  never  could  have  been  his  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice. 

As  we  quoted,  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  of  our  author  by  Coleridge,  we  shall  conclude 
it  by  citing  that  of  Charles  Lamb,  than  whom  there  could  not 
be  a  more  competent  judge.  ‘  The  writings  of  Fuller,’  says  he, 
‘  are  usually  designated  by  the  title  of  quaint,  and  with  suffi- 
‘  cient  reason ;  for  such  was  his  natural  bias  to  conceits,  that  I 
‘  doubt  not,  upon  most  occasions,  it  would  have  been  going  out 
‘  of  his  way  to  have  expressed  himself  out  of  them.  But  his 
‘  wit  is  not  always  lumen  siccuin,  a  dry  faculty  of  surprising  ;  on 
‘  the  contrary,  his  conceits  are  oftentimes  deeply  steeped  in  hu- 
‘  man  feeling  and  passion.  Above  all,  his  way  of  telling  a  story, 
‘  for  its  eager  liveliness,  and  the  perpetual  running  commentary 
‘  of  the  narrator  happily  blended  with  the  narration,  is  perhaps 
‘  unequalled.’ 
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Art.  IV. —  The  Slade  Duties  considered.  By  William  Hutt, 
Esq.,  M.P.  London  :  1839. 

2.  Reply,  grounded  upon  Records,  to  the  Pamphlet  published  by 
William  Hutt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  year  1839  ;  entitled  ‘  The 
Stade  Duties  considered.'  Hanover:  1841. 

3.  Des  Stader-Elb-zolles  Ursprung,  Fortgang,  und  Bestand. 
Eine  publicistische  Darslellung,  von  Dr  Adolph  Soetbeer, 
Hamburgh:  1839. 

A  LTHOUGH  it  falls  to  our  lot,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
state  a  case  which,  in  our  judgment,  amounts  to  a  very 
grave  charge  against  the  government  of  the  King  of  Hanover, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  say  one  word  in  reference  either  to  the 
political  predilections  of  that  sovereign,  or  to  the  singular  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  stands  with  respect  to  his  subjects.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  our  complaint  has  fortunately  not  yet  been  made  a  party 
question,  and  we  are  most  anxious  that  it  should  not  become  so ; 
because  we  are  sure  that  no  British  Cabinet,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  ought  to  hesitate  what  course  to  pursue,  in  a  case  of  such 
grievous  wrong  and  injury  to  British  commerce,  as  that  of  the 
Hanoverian  Stade  Tolls. 

Of  all  the  various  channels  by  which  British  goods  find  their 
way  into  Germany,  that  of  the  river  Elbe  is  by  far  the  most 
important ;  so  much  so,  that  this  noble  river  receives,  in  fact, 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  of  the  British  produce  and  manufactures 
annually  imported  into  Germany  direct  from  this  country.  Nor 
is  this  all;  for  to  so  great  an  extent  does  the  British  flag  enter 
into  the  colonial  and  carrying  trade  of  Hamburgh,  that  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  shipping  annually  frequenting  that  port,  about 
one-half  is  British  property.*  Some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants 
in  Hamburgh  are  our  own  countrymen  ;  and  there  is  a  colony  of 
nearly  three  thousand  of  the  Queen’s  subjects,  who  have  become 
regularly  domiciled  in  that  free  and  flourishing  city.  Our  inter- 


•  The  annual  value  of  British  imports  into  Hamburgh,  is  estimated  in 
a  recent  authentic  work — ‘  Soetbeer,  Ueber  Hamburg's  Handel,’  at 
from  four  and  a  half  to  live  millions  sterling.  Now,  the  declared  value 
of  British  exports  to  Germany,  (exclusive  of  the  exports  to  the  Prussian 
ports  and  Trieste,  which  are  inconsiderable,)  is,  at  least,  five  millions 
annually ;  so  that  Hamburgh  absorbs  fully  five-sixths,  if  not  more,  of 
the  direct  British  trade.  The  proportion  between  ships  under  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flag,  and  those  under  all  flags,  annually  arriving  at  Hamburgh, 
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course  with  Hamburf^h  nafurally  increases  with  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  steam-vessels,  and  of  the  railways  which  now  traverse 
Germany  in  so  many  directions.  This  intercourse  is  especially 
cncourafi;ed  by  the  enliji^htened  policy  of  the  senate  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  own  revenues,  has  kept, 
and  we  trust  will  long  continue'to  keep,  its  haven  a  practically 
free  port — exempting  altogether  from  duties  a  great  proportion 
of  articles  of  trade ;  and  as  to  the  remainder,  contenting  itself 
with  a  small  ad  valorem  duty  on  importation  or  transit.  But  it 
unfortunately  happens  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  government 
of  Hamburgh  to  do  all  in  this  respect,  which  its  own  interest, 
and  the  still  greater  interest  of  Great  Britain,  require  to  be 
effected ;  for,  within  the  walls  of  Hamburgh,  we  find  the  very 
singular  establishment  of  the  Custom-house  of  a  foreign  power, 
under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Stader  Elb-zoll  Comptoir,’  where  large 
sums  of  money  are  exacted  by  the  Collector  of  the  King  of  Han¬ 
over,  under  the  pretence  of  the  authority  of  a  Tarift'  of  a  most 
extraordinary  nature ;  and  which  we  shall  show,  in  the  sequel,  to 
he  not  only  vexatious  and  opj)resive  to  a  high  degree,  but  to 
have  in  its  present  shape  no  foundation  whatever  in  legal 
right. 

J'he  Stade  Duties  derive  their  name  and  origin  from  the 
little  old  fortified  town  of  Stade,  situated  on  the  small  river 
Schwinge,  about  four  English  miles  from  the  Elbe,  and  twenty- 
five  miles  below  Hamburgh.  Nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Schwinge 
is  the  Hanoverian  custom-house  of  Brunshausen,  from  which 
the  duties  are  usually  called,  at  Hanover,  the  Brunshausen  Tulls. 
At  this  place,  taxes  are  demanded  by  the  King  of  Hanover 
upon  all  ships  passing  upwards  from  the  sea,  and  upon  their 
cargoes.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ship  is  obliged  to  come  to  an 
anchor,  whilst  the  master  goes  on  shore  to  Brunshausen  to  pay 
the  tolls;  but  British  ships  were  so  far  relieved  by  a  regulation  of 


will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statements,  extracted  from 
the  same  work  : — 


Rritbli  Shipit.  Ships  of  all  Nations. 

Year.  Number.  Tonna;re.  Number.  Tonnut'c. 

1836  .  754  71,067  2656  159,193 

1837  .  792  79,664  2795  168,466 

1838  .  883  84,127  2907  175,674 


Totals . 2429  234,858  8358  503,333 


Average  of  three  years,...  809  78,286  2786  167,777 
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King  George  II.,  as  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Hamburgh 
without  bringing  to  an  anchor ; — the  master  or  agent  being,  how¬ 
ever,  required  to  deposit  the  ship’s  papers  at  the  Bruiishausen 
office,  for  transmission  to  the  Custom-house  at  Hamburgh, 
where  the  final  search  of  the  vessel  and  examination  of  the  goods 
take  place.  The  stoppage  of  the  vessels  oil'  Urunshausen,  is 
enforced  by  a  gun-brig  anchored  there ;  being  the  entire  Royal 
navy  of  his  Hanoverian  Majesty.  The  Hamburgh  flag  alone 
is  exempt  from  toll. 

The  payments  to  which  commerce  is  thus  subjected  are  of 
various  kinds. 

First — Taxes  on  the  cargo.  The  printed  tariff  under  which 
these  are  levied  lies  before  us,  and  a  more  revolting  instrument 
for  the  oppression — we  might  almost  say  suppression — of  trade, 
it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  see.  This  tariff,  which  bears  date 
the  2yth  May  1821,  taxes  in  detail  2368  enumerated  articles  of 
commerce — imposing  frequently  upon  the  same  article  various 
duties;  so  that  the  number  of  dift'erent  duties  which  eome  into  ope¬ 
ration  is  actually  no  less  than  6688  !  There  are  35  different  duties 
upon  iron  ;  32  duties  upon  yarn  or  twist ;  18  duties  upon  sugar; 
42  duties  upon  leather ;  36  duties  upon  oil ;  126  duties  upon 
wood  ;  and  so  on  with  respect  to  other  important  articles  of 
trade.  We  doubt  whether  such  a  tariff  has  its  parallel  in  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Our  own  tariff  of  customs,  the  length  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  which  is  now  so  generally  and  justly  condemned,  taxes 
specifically  but  1132  articles.  ’I’he  tariff’  of  the  German  Cus¬ 
toms-Union  charges  only  43  articles,  the  rest  being  either  duty 
free,  or  paying  all  alike,  according  to  the  simple  standard  of 
weight.  But  the  Hanoverian  tariff  resorts  to  all  modes  and  de¬ 
vices  of  taxation — by  weight,  by  measure,  by  number,  by  value  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  vests  in  the  custom-house  officers  the  sole 
discretion  of  determining  by  what  standard  they  will  charge  the 
duty.  The  collector  imposes  that  kind  of  duty  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  money  in  the  particular  case.  We  shall  presently 
expose  the  barefaced  illegality  of  this  proceeding.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  it  to  the  merchant  is  most  serious.  He  cannot  calcu¬ 
late,  or  inform  himself  beforehand,  how  much  his  goods  will 
have  to  pay  at  Brunshausen.  In  vain  does  the  Hull  or  New 
York  merchant  write  to  his  correspondent  at  Hamburgh,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  rate  of  Stade-duty  to  which  an  intended  consignment 
would  be  subject.  The  agent,  in  reply,  sends  him  a  copy  of 
the  Stader-Ell)-Zoll  tariff;  but  all  that  he  can  learn  fiom  this  is, 
that  his  goods  are  subject  to  perhaps  forty  different  duties;  and 
that  the  Hanoverian  custom-house  will  decide  in  due  time  which 
VOL.  LXXIV.  NO.  CL.  2  A 
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particular  duties  it  will  apply  !  Not  only,  however,  docs  the 
Hanoverian  collector  thus  exercise  an  arbitrary  power  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  but  the  proceedinjrs  in  case  of  erroneous  entries,  or  of  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  ship’s  papers,  are  vexatious  to  a  high  degree.  For 
such  errors,  and  for  alleged  undervaluations,  arbitrary  fines  are  im¬ 
posed  on  the  master  or  merchant ;  and,  although  parties  aggrieved 
are  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  higher  financial  authorities  of  the 
kingdom,  the  cases  in  which  they  obtain  redress  are  ‘  few  and  far 
‘  between.’  It  rests  practically  with  the  subordinate  officers  to  fix 
the  duty,  and  also  the  fine.  We  shall  presently  explain,  that  the 
maximum  duty  to  which  the  King  of  Hanover  is  entitled  by 
treaty,  is  one-sixteenth  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  but,  upon  careful  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  duties  levied  on  a  number  of  British  ships  and 
cargoes  for  several  years  past,  it  appears  that  the  average  rate  of 
duty  levied  has  been  equal  to  at  least  one-half  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
or  eight  times  more  than  the  legal  rate  !  In  many  instances,  also,  the 
duties  collected  amount  to  three-fourths  per  cent,  seven-eighths 
per  cent,  and  one  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  even  much  more  ;  or 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  times  and  upwards  beyond  the  legal  standard! 

Secondly — There  are  taxes  on  the  ship,  under  two  names — the 
Brunsliausen  ship-toll,  and  the  oar-duty  of  the  town  of  Stade. 
'I'he  rates  vary  according  to  the  description  of  the  vessel,  leaving 
here  also  a  large  discretion  to  the  collector.  They  exceed  for 
the  most  part  the  ancient  legal  rates;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
oar-duty,  it  w'as  originally  a  remuneration  for  rowing  the  ship¬ 
master  up  the  river  Schwinge  to  the  custom-house  to  pay  the 
toll.  This  service  is  no  longer  performed,  but  the  oar-duty 
keeps  its  place  in  the  tariff,  and  continues  to  be  enforced. 

Thirdly — There  is  a  class  of  petty  exactions  connected  with 
the  Stade  tariff,  under  the  names  of  commission,  ship’s  expenses, 
return-certificate,  &c.,  which  swell  the  amount  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  considerably  ;  but  upon  which  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dwell,  because  we  understand  that  the  Government  of  Hanover 
does  not  attempt  to  defend  them.  In  the  semi-official  pamphlet 
purporting  to  be  a  reply  to  Mr  Hutt,  the  Hanoverian  govern¬ 
ment  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  these  charges,  declaring 
that  they  are  the  invention  of  the  Hamburgh  brokers  for  their 
own  emolument.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of 
King  Ernest  will  lend  its  active  aid  towards  their  abolition ; 
and  likewise  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  fishermen  of  Heligo¬ 
land,  whose  lobsters  and  haddocks  suit  the  taste  cf  the  Bruns- 
hausen  officers  so  well,  that  a  part  of  every  such  cargo,  on  its 
way^  to  Hamburgh,  is  retained  by  these  functionaries  as  a  sort 
of  tithe  in  kind.  This  illegal  proceeding  is,  we  believe,  disap- 
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proved  of  by  the  higher  financial  authorities ;  but  we  regret  to 
say  tbe  fishermen  (who  are  British  subjects)  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  redress. 

A  multitude  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  British  traders 
have  been  harassed  by  tbe  Stade  authorities,  in  what  we  cannot 
but  consider  a  most  unjustifiable  way.  We  select  the  following 
from  among  those  stated  by  Mr  Hutt : — 

‘  Some  time  ago,  Messrs  Gee,  Loft,  and  Co.,  of  Hull,  merchants  of 
great  wealth  and  of  the  highest  integrity,  shipped  for  Hamburgh  by  tbe 
Fairy,  Captain  Cell,  a  vessel  which  was  loaded  by  them  with  a  general 
cargo,  three  bales  of  eottons,  or  merchandise.  In  the  bill  of  lading,  the 
articles  were  inadvertently  entered  as  bales  of  cotton  twist — the  difference 
of  the  Stade  duty  was  about  Ts.  only.  All  the  ship’s  other  papers  de¬ 
scribed  the  goods  with  technical  correctness,  and  in  no  other  respect  was 
there  any  other  informality.  For  this  error  alone  in  the  bills  of  lading, 
the  Fairy  was  seized  by  order  of  the  Hanoverian  custom-house,  to  be 
released  only  on  Messrs  Gee,  Loft,  an<l  Co.,  paying  to  the  King  of  Han¬ 
over  the  sum  of  L.215,  17s.  Ud.  This  enormous  fine  was  paid,  and  all 
applications  fur  reconsideration  were  unavailing ;  not  a  farthing  was  ever 
restored !  All  suspicion  of  fraudulent  intention  must  in  this  case  be 
out  of  the  question  ;  the  undoubted  honour  and  integrity  of  the  parties 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  miserable  benefit  attainable  by  an  act  of 
smuggling  (7s.)  on  the  other,  alike  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a 
construction  of  the  irregularity.  It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those  trifling 
inaccuracies  in  the  ship's  papers  which  may  be  detected  in  the  clearance 
of  most  of  the  ships  that  enter  our  ports  with  a  general  cargo;  yet  it  was 
punished,  like  an  act  of  outrage  and  criminality,  with  a  fine  of  L.215  and 
expenses,  in  the  law  courts  of  Hanover.’ — (P.  11.) 

In  the  semi-official  Reply  to  Mr  Hutt,  the  above  statement  is 
substantially  admitted,  but  it  is  contended  that  the  case  of  the 

‘  Fairy’  was  one  of  fraud,  meriting  confiscation _ ‘  The  action 

‘  for  defraudation  brought  in  by  the  toll-officer  was  found  well 
‘  grounded  by  the  court,  but  instead  of  confiscation  they  awarded 
‘  a  penalty  of  about  L.  150  only,  (not  L.215,  17s.  fid.)  by  way 
‘  of  lenity  !  The  high  board  of  the  kingdom,  intending  to  make 
‘  an  example  of  this  case,  tending  to  prevent  other  frauds,  declined 
‘  the  moderation  of  the  fine  !’ — {Reply,  p.  32.) 

From  Mr  Hutt’s  collection  we  take  also  the  following; — 

‘  An  American  ship  arrived,  partly  laden  with  tea;  the  master  deli¬ 
vered  his  papers,  manifest,  fkc.,  all  in  due  course.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  duty  at  Stade  upon  tea, 
according  as  it  is  imported  in  chests,  boxes,  or  lbs. — (It  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  no  one  knows  or  understands  these  duties — not  even  the 
merchants  or  brokers ;  every  one  being  accustomed  to  pay  whatever  is 
demanded  without  a  question.) — The  difl'erence  on  this  occasion  was 
stated  to  amount  to  a  considerable  sum — a  hundred  thousand  marks. 
The  ship  was  consigned  to  one  of  the  most  influential  merchants  of 
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Hamburgh,  Mr  Parish,  who, considering  that  the  high  duty  was  improperly 
charged,  made  application  to  have  it  restored.  He  applied  with  bad 
success — the  answer  l>eing,  that  the  sum  was  already  carried  to  account, 
and  the  Hanoverian  officers  never  restored;  but  they yT/jct/  the  captain, 
ten  dullars  for  not  making  a  proper  rejMrt.' — (Hctt,  Appendix,  p.  70.) 

This  case  is  not  denied  in  the  semi-official  Reply;  and  although 
the  name  of  the  ship  is  not  mentioned,  yet  the  name  of  the  highly 
respectable  mercantile  house  to  whom  she  was  consigned  being 
stated,  forbids  the  inference  of  misrepresentation.  VVe  can  vouch 
at  any  rate  for  the  occurrence  being  by  no  means  a  singular  one 
in  the  annuls  of  the  Stade  tolls. 

To  these  instances  of  ve.xatious  procedure,  we  will  here  only 
add  one  of  recent  date.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases,  but 
our  limited  space  forbids  their  insertion,  nor  is  it  requisite  for  our 
purpose.  The  following  is  already  publicly  known.  We  insert 
it  according  to  the  version  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeilung : — 

‘ IlAMBuncji,  Juse3 Commercial  News — We  hasten  tobringto 

your  knowledge  a  case  connected  with  the  Stade  toll,  which  will  not  a 
little  a^onish  the  mercantile  community.  .Although  the  case  itself  is 
only  one  of  the  many  grievances  wherewith  the  Stade  toll  is  already 
chargeable,  it  is  nevertheless  invested  with  particular  importance,  as  hap¬ 
pening  at  a  moment  when  a  commission  is  sitting  to  investigate  the 
antiquated  claims  at  issue.  From  what  has  transpired,  it  appears  that  in 
the  month  of  April  1840,  the  English  brig  Thornley,  Captain  Foreman, 
arrived  at  Hamburgh  from  Liverpool,  laden  with  a  general  cargo,  part 
whereof  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  East  India  Coruscos  nuts,  the  Stade 
duties  upon  which  were  paid  by  the  consignee,  according  to  the  value 
specified  in  the  Liverpool  cocket.  It  further  appears  that  in  May  1841, 
lieing  thirteen  months  later,  the  same  vessel  came  again  to  Hamburgh, 
laden  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  where,  upon  arriving,  the  captain  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Hanoverian  authorities  that  in  the  former  year  he  had 
violated  the  Stade  regulations,  inasmuch  as  the  declared  value  of  the 
Coruscos  nuts,  herein  before  referred  to,  was  below  their  market  price, 
and  that  consequently  he  must  pay  the  additional  duty  claimed  upon  the 
difference  of  valuation,  together  with  a  fine.  The  captain  sought  to 
estaldish  his  entire  innocence  in  the  matter  by  representing  that  be  was 
merely  the  carrier  of  the  goods,  and  knew  nothing  of  their  value  beyond 
whut  was  specified  in  the  cocket,  and  this  the  more  naturally,  as  the 
wording  of  the  bill  of  lading  ran  as  usual,  “contents  unknown.” 
Assuming,  besides,  that  there  existed  just  ground  for  the  infliction  of  a 
penalty,  still  it  would  not  admit  of  application  to  the  carrier,  but  rather 
to  the  shipper,  or  the  consignefe  of  the  goods ;  from  neither  of  whom, 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  close  of  the  transaction,  would  the 
c.irrier  have  the  means  of  obtaining  restitution.  Conclusive  as  these 
arguments  appear,  they  were  nevertheless  treated  by  the  Hanoverian 
authorities  with  contumely,  the  captain  being  at  the  same  time  informed 
that  his  return  certificate  (without  wliich  he  could  not  repass  Brunshau- 
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sen)  would  be  withheld  until  he  should  pay,  or  lodge  security  for  the 
amount  demanded  of  him.  Finding,  eventually,  all  remonstrance  vaini 
and  that  neither  the  British  consul  nor  the  commissioner  of  the  British 
government,  Mr  Ward,  could  afford  him  any  immediate  redress,  the 
captain  was  compelled  to  yield,  to  avert  further  unpleasant  consequences, 
and  to  avoid  a  legal  process,  the  result  of  which,  he  might  be  pretty  cer¬ 
tain,  would  be  adverse  to  him.  These  are  the  leading  facts  of  the  case.’ 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  the  Ktng^  of  Hanover  does  not 
scruple  to  raise  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  commerce  of  the 
Elbe.  The  amount  of  that  revenue  has,  we  believe,  never  been 
officially  communicated  by  Hanover  to  any  other  power ;  and  can 
therefore  only  be  estimated  by  conjecture.  Mr  Hutt  has,  we 
must  admit,  overstated  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr  Soetbeer’s 
calculation  of  500,000  marks  currency,  or  L.33,000  per  annum, 
appears  somewhat  under  the  mark ;  as  the  followinur  statement, 
which  we  hav'e  taken  some  pains  to  compile  from  oiiicial  records 
preserved  in  Hamburgh,  will  show  : — 


Statement  of  the  number  of  Ships  which  have  paid  the  Stade  Duties 
at  Hamburgh,  with  the  amount  of  such  payments,  and  the  average 
rate  per  ship,  during  the  six  years  from  1834  to  183‘1  inclusive  : — 


1  Nations. 

Number  of 
Ships. 

Amount  of  Tolls  levied  on 
Merehaiidi/.e  and  Ves.st*l!S 
together  with  Ships’  Ex¬ 
penses  and  (’ominission. 
Computed  in  Sterling. 

A>  prage 
Amount  • 

per  Ship  : 

in  Stetiiug.  1 

1 

i 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d.  ‘ 

ji  British,  . 

4,400 

78,030 

9 

0 

17 

15 

0  : 

1  Danish, 

1,703 

14,.'>70 

8 

0 

8 

11 

0  ! 

1  Hamburgh, 

1,490 

17,382 

11 

0 

11 

12 

0  1 

1  Hanoverian,  . 

1,280 

4,944 

14 

0 

3 

17 

^  1 

1  Dutch,  . 

930 

7,500 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1  Bremen,  . 

494 

2,788 

3 

0 

O 

13 

0 

1  Oldenburgh,  . 

483 

1,082 

4 

0 

3 

10 

0 

j  French, 

410 

0,942 

9 

0 

10 

14 

0 

\  United  States, 

241 

8,404 

0 

0 

34 

17 

0  i 

1  Prussian, 

194 

4  821 

14 

0 

24 

17 

1  Other  States, 

• 

775 

9,348 

8 

0 

12 

1 

Total,  1834  to  1839, 

12,418 

150,433 

14 

0 

12 

12 

0 

Yearly  average 
all  Shins, 

fur  ) 

i 

2,070 

20,072 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

1  Yearly  average  for  1 

1  Biitish  Ships,  J 

733 


13,000  1  0 
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The  preceding  statement  refers  to  Stade  duties  paid  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  ;  but  from  the  official  records,  it  also  appears  that,  in 
addition  to  the  ships  above  specified,  the  further  number  of 
1 5,362  passed  by  Stade,  and  became  liable  to  the  tolls ;  but  are 
understood  to  have  discharged  at  Altona,  and  other  places  than 
at  Hamburgh.  Adding,  therefore,  these  vessels  to  the  12,418 
respecting  which  the  particulars  are  given,  the  whole  number  of 
ships  whereon  the  Stade  tolls  were  levied  during  the  six  years 
from  1834  to  1839,  may  probably  have  reached  27,780,  or  an 
average  of  4630  (instead  of  2070)  annually.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  the  class  of  vessels  diseharging  and  paying 
toll  at  Altona,  or  elsewhere  than  at  Hamburgh,  consist  chiefly 
of  colliers,  and  vessels  of  small  burthen  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  averages  of  L.12,  12s.  and  L.17,  I5s.,  shown  respectively  by 
the  preceding  table,  are  much  too  high  to  be  applicable  to  this 
smaller  class  of  vessels.  The  prohabilily  seems  to  be,  that  the 
total  amount  of  Stade  tolls  levied  annually  is  about  L.45,000 ;  of 
which  British  commerce  pays  one-half,  or  L. 22,500. 

We  have  thus  seen  to  how  large  an  amount  the  commerce  of 
the  Elbe  is  subjected  to  Hanoverian  taxation  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  Hanover  claims  the  right  of  increas¬ 
ing  even  the  present  rates,  and  that  in  a  w'ay  which  would 
peculiarly  affect  British  manufactured  goods.  To  explain  this, 
let  us  take  the  important  articles  of  calico  and  cotton  twist.  In  the 
three  years  1833  to  1837,  Hamburgh  imported  from  Great  Britain 
96,104  bales  of  twist,  and  49,979  bales  of  calico.  The  Hanoverian 
Custom-house  charged  these  by  the  package — the  twist  paying 
six  schillings,  and  the  calico  thirty-two  schillings  (Hamburgh 
money)  per  bale,  which,  together,  produced  a  revenue  equal  to 
L.l  1,125  sterling.  Now,  if  the  officers,  instead  of  charging  by 
the  bale,  had  enforced  the  rates  for  number,  measure,  or  weight, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff,* — charging  the  twist  by 
the  bundle,  and  the  calico  by  the  piece,  or  ell — as  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  do  upon  the  assumption  of  the  legality  of  the  present 
Tariff,  the  duties  upon  the  above-mentioned  quantities  of  twist 


*  The  Tariff  of  1821  contains  the  following  declaration  under  the 
head  of  Cattune  (Calico,)  p.  24; — 

‘  The  rate  per  package  here,  and  with  all  articles  specifically  rated  ac- 
‘  cording  to  numher,  measure,  or  weight,  is  merely  substituted  ;  so  that 
‘  its  admission  in  this,  or  an  altered  mode,  or  its  total  abolition,  is  entire- 
*  ly  at  the  pleasure  of  the  authorities  of  the  customs,  who  reserve  to 
‘  themselves  the  right  of  demanding  specific  declaration.* 
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and  calico  would  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  L.9 1,074  ster- 
linpf,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  eight-fold  !  To  concede 
to  Hanover  the  right  of  enforcing  her  present  tariff,  would  thus 
be  virtually  enabling  her  at  pleasure  to  annihilate  our  trade  by 
the  Elbe;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  British  manufactures 
could  continue  to  be  introduced  into  Germany  by  way  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  if  Hanover  should  ever  actually  enforce  the  payment  of 
what  she  claims  as  the  full  extent  of  her  legitimate  rights. 

That  British  merchants  should  patiently  submit  to  a  system  of 
exaction  such  as  that  we  have  described,  was  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and,  in  fact,  for  many  years  past,  frequent  and  strong 
appeals  have  been  made  by  them  to  the  British  Government  to 
procure  either  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Stade  tolls,  or  their 
reduction  to  a  legal  standard.  It  became,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  the  British  Cabinet  to  remonstrate  with  that  of  Hanover  upon 
this  important  subject ;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  whilst 
that  monarcli  still  wore  the  double  crown  which  was  severed  by 
his  death.  Lord  Palmerston  called  upon  the  Hanoverian  adminis¬ 
tration  to  revise  the  Stade  tariff,  upon  a  legitimate  basis,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  interests  of  commerce.  How  it  has 
happened  that  such  a  revision  has  never  yet  taken  place,  will 
be  in  some  measure  understood,  by  stating  the  nature  of  the 
defence  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Hanover;  and  the 
grounds  on  which  the  British  Government  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  insist  upon  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  the  reform  of  its 
vexatious  abuses. 

'I’he  Stade  tolls  are  undoubtedly  of  ancient  origin  ;  in  as  far 
as  it  appears  that  in  early  times  a  toll  of  some  sort  was  levied  at 
that  place.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  that  ancient  toll,  or  in 
w'hat  manner  the  existing  tariff  is  derived  from  it,  has  never 
yet  been  explained  by  the  Hanoverian  Government.  In  the 
‘authentic  history,’  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
semi-official  Reply  to  Mr  Hutt,  the  origin  of  the  toll  is  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  traced  to  various  different  sources — to  an  act  of  Charle¬ 
magne — an  ecclesiastical  donation  of  Louis  the  Pious — a  grant 
of  the  Emperor  Conrad  in  1038 — a  transfer  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  in  1062  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Bremen — and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  privilegium  of  the  German  Empire  in  1259,  requiring 
all  ships  sailing  up  the  Elbe  to  stop  off  Stade  and  pay  tribute. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  documents 
thus  relied  on  really  offer  any  thing  like  a  fair  foundation  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  modem  tariff’;  but  we  must  say  that  we 
cannot  discover  any  such  basis.  VVe  cannot  see  that  any  thing  be¬ 
yond  a  market-toll  was  originally  granted  or  contemplated.  The 
Archbishops  of  Bremen  seem  to  have  converted  the  simple  right 
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of  holding  a  market  at  Strde  into  a  feigned  privilege  of  a  com¬ 
pulsory  market;  requiring  all  vessels  passing  up  fiom  the  sea  to 
lay  to  and  pay  a  transit  toll,  as  a  sort  of  composition  for  the 
assumed  right  of  sale  in  the  forced  market.  How  far  the  alleged 
priviUgiwn  of  1*239  may  have  legalized  the  forced  market  claim¬ 
ed,  is  now  very  unimportant ;  because  all  these  droits  d'ttape,  or 
forced  harbour  duties,  in  the  German  rivers,  were  entirely  abo¬ 
lished  by  an  express  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

'1  he  main  question  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  Han¬ 
over,  is  with  resjiect  to  the  validity  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  the 
year  1G91  between  Sweden  and  Hamburgh — to  which  treaty  is 
annexed  a  taritf,  dated  in  1692,  of  duties  to  be  thenceforward 
paid  at  Stade  (then  in  the  possession  of  Sweden)  by  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  ail  nations;  with  the  exception  of  the  citizens  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  who  are  thereby  exempted  from  the  toll.  This  tariff  is 
far  more  favourable  to  commerce  than  the  existing  tolls;  for,  be¬ 
sides  being  simpler  and  less  multifarious,  the  rates  are  very  much 
lower ;  the  principle  of  the  Tariff  of  1692  being  an  ad  valorem  taxa¬ 
tion  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent.  The  concluding  words  of  this  tariff 
are  as  follows : — ‘  Forasmuch  as  various  other  sorts  of  wares, 

‘  especially  of  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,  &c.,  may  hdreafter  appear, 

‘  winch  are  not  included  under  the  foregoing  heads,  in  such 
‘  cases  recourse  shall  be  had  to  the  well-founded  rule  of  the  old 
‘  Toll  Bolls,  that  the  same  must  always  be  declared  according 
‘  to  the  true  value;  and  for  the  same  for  every  100  marks  worth 
‘  shall  one  schilling  toll  be  paid.’ 

Sixteen  Hamburgh  schillings  making  one  mark,  the  duty  thus 
imposed  is  in  the  ratio  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and 
this  duty  is  in  fact  specifically  applied  to  various  articles  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  tariff.  The  clause  cited  applies  the  ad  valorem 
duty  to  all  unenumerated  articles.  The  tariff  comprises  tw’enty 
different  heads  or  classifications;  under  one  of  these  heads,  entitled 
‘  French  and  English  galanterie  wares,’  various  articles  of  gold, 
silver,  &c.,  are  specified;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  these  that  the 
words,  ‘espec'ally  of  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,’  occur;  but  the 
clause  is  cleai  ly  general  in  its  operation,  and  was  evidently  de¬ 
signed  to  comprehend  all  goods  whatever  not  previously  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  tariff. 

We  beg  particularly  to  notice  the  fact,  that  the  principle  of 
one-sixteenth  per  cent  was  not  introduced  for  the  first  time  by 
the  tarifif  of  1692;  but  that  this  rate  of  charge  on  non-enume- 
rated  goods  is  declared  to  have  been  the  welUestahlished  rule  of  the 
old  toU^rolls.  The  correctness  of  this  assertion  has  been  tried 
by  the  examination  of  one  of  these  old  toll-rolls,  dated  in  the 
year  1606;  which  is  in  every  respect  an  official  document,  and  was 
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regularly  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Chancery  of  the  German 
Empire,  at  llatishon.  I'his  old  tariff  concludes  thus  : — “  What- 
‘  soev'er  else,  uheiher  gold  or  silver,  or  other  merchandise, 

‘  whereof  mention  has  not  been  made  in  this  toll-roll,  shall  pay 
‘  to  the  toll  one  Lubeck  schilling  for  every  100  marks  worth 
‘  of  gold  and  silver,  or  other  such  (unmentioned)  merchan- 
‘  dise.’ 

After  this,  can  any  doubt  remain  that  the  rate  of  one-sixteenth 
percent  was  the  ancient  recognized  basis  of  the  Stade  tolls?  A 
comparison  of  the  tariff  of  1606  with  that  of  1692,  shows,  not 
only  that  this  was  the  case,  but  that,  in  the  latter  tariff,  the 
rates  are  nowhere  reduced,  but  in  many  instances  raised ;  on  ac¬ 
count,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  increasing  value  of  the 
articles.  I'he  ad  valorem  principle  of  charge,  however,  was 
essentially  the  same  in  both  tariffs. 

Not  only  do  the  old  tariffs  limit  the  rates  upon  non-enumerated 
goods  to  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  but  in  respect  of  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  enumerated  articles,  the  option  is  given  to  the  im¬ 
porter,  if  dissatified  with  the  rates,  to  produce  his  invoice,  and 
pay  one-sixteenth  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  lay  the  more  stress 
upon  this  e(;uitable  provision,  because  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
modern  tariff  has  illeyally  transferred  the  option  to  the  custom¬ 
house  officers  alone — a  most  dangerous  alteration,  and  one  which 
has  led  to  much  of  the  oppression  now  sustained  by  the  public 
at  the  hands  of  those  functionaries. 

The  British  government  maintains  against  Hanover  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  treaty  of  1691.  It  has  consequently  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  tariff  annexed  to  that  treaty;  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  principle  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  the 
rule  ofeharge  upon  non-enumerated  goods;  and  the  re-transfer  from 
the  custom-house  to  the  merchant  of  the  option  in  the  mode  of 
payment,  to  which  the  latter  is  entitled  by  ancient  usage,  and 
by  the  treaty.  The  King  of  Hanover  pointedly  refused  com¬ 
pliance  with  these  demands  ;  and  for  some  time  appeared  de¬ 
termined  to  enforce  his  present  exactions  to  the  full  extent. 
But  the  question  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Par¬ 
liament  hy  Mr  Hutt,  (whose  speeches  on  this  subject,  and 
on  the  Sound  dues,  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in 
British  commerce,)  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  went  forth 
from  both  sides  of  the  House;  which  so  far  abated  the  pertinacity 
of  Hanover,  that  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
government  of  that  country  to  consent  to  a  revision  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  tariff;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  British  and  Hanoverian 
Commissioners  should  meet  at  Hamburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  such  a  revision,  and  of  framing  a  new  tariff  suitable  to 
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the  present  state  of  commercial  intercourse.  Accordingly,  a 
mixed  Commission  was  appointed,  which  met  at  Hamburgh  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1841. 

At  the  first  conference,  as  we  are  informed  that  the  BritishCom- 
missioner,  Mr  Ward,  called  upon  his  Hanoverian  colleagues  to 
agree  upon  a  basis  upon  which  their  future  proceedings  should 
rest ;  and  proposed  that  the  new  tariff  should  be  framed  upon  the 
basis  of  one-sixt  eenth  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  that  the  option  as  to 
the  mode  of  payment  should  be  restored  to  the  merchant ;  that 
all  exactions — such  as  commission,  ships’  expenses,  &c.,  not 
sanctioned  by  the  tariff  of  l(5i)2 — should  be  entirely  abolished  ; 
and  that  no  fines  should  be  inflicted  but  such  as  w’ere  of  reason¬ 
able  amount,  and  had  been  previously  fixed  and  notified  to  the 
commercial  world.  The  Hanoverian  Commissioners  not  only  ob¬ 
jected  to  these  proposals,  but,  strange  to  say,  refused  to  negotiate 
upon  any  given  basis  whatever  ;  contending  that  none  wasneces-. 
sary  beyond  that  furnished  by  the  tariff  of  18*21 — the  table  of 
duties  actually  in  force.  Now,  waiving  the  question  how  far  the 
appointment  of  a  revising  Commission  was  equivalent  to  an 
admission  by  Hanover  of  the  illegality  of  the  present  tariff ;  we 
can  conceive  no  greater  absurdity  than  to  attempt  to  revise,  item 
by  item,  a  tariff  containing  (1088  different  duties,  without  first 
fixing  the  principle  upon  which  each  particular  duty  should  be 
subjected  to  revision.  We  appeal  to  common  sense  whether 
the  object  which  the  two  (lovernments  jointly  professed  to  have 
in  view,  was  likely  to  be  attained  by  such  an  attempt?  The 
lives  of  the  Commissioners  would  scarcely  have  been  long  enough 
to  accomplish  such  a  task. 

The  disagreement  of  the  Hamburgh  Commissioners  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  basis,  brought  back  the  negotiations  into  the  hands  of 
the  two  Governments.  The  nature  of  these  negotiations  may  be 
pretty  correctly  ascertained,  after  perusal  of  the  publications  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr  llutt’s  pamphlet,  and  Ur  Soet- 
beer’s  essay,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  generally 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  ‘  Reply  grounded  upon 
‘  Records,’  will  put  him  in  possession,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
that  of  Hanover.  This  Reply  is  altogether  a  very  singular  pro¬ 
duction.  The  naivete  oi  its  Anglo  Cierman  style  is  amusing; 
but  the  author  deserves  credit  for  the  ingenuity  which  he  has 
displayed  in  m.aking  the  most  of  a  bad  case.  The  following  is, 
we  believe,  a  correct  outline  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  Hano¬ 
ver  for  refusing  to  admit  the  maximum  of  one-sixteenth  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  established  by  the  treaty  of  1691,  and  for 
maii>taining  the  legality  of  the  modern  tariff  of  1821.  The  va¬ 
lidity  of  these  reasons  will  be  estimated  by  considering  seriatim 
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tlie  answers  which  may,  and  for  aught  we  know,  have  been 
given  to  them  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Hanover  contends,  in  the  first  place,  that  Great  Britain,  not 
having  been  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  1091,  has  no  right  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  it ;  and  that  the  validity  of  that  treaty  is  a  question  exclu¬ 
sively  between  Hanover  and  Hamburgh,  the  representatives  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Britain  replies,  that  she  does  not  affect  to 
appeal  to  the  treaty  as  a  contracting  party,  but  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  one  of  the  parties,  and  with  whose 
interests  British  interests  are  identical,  has  uniformly  regarded  it 
as  binding.  By  proposing  the  tariff  of  1692,  as  the  basis  of  a 
new  tariil',  Britain  prejudges  its  validity  no  more  than  Hanover 
does  the  validity  of  the  tariff  of  1821,  proposed  as  the  Hano¬ 
verian  basis.  But  if,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  1691  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  binding  upon  Britain,  then,  unless  some  other  legal 
foundation  for  the  toll  should  appear,  it  follows  that  British  sub¬ 
jects  cannot  be  required  to  pay  any  thing  at  all. 

Hanover  next  repudiates  the  treaty  of  1691,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  bribery  of  the  Swedish  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  and  further,  that  it  has  never  been  acted  upon  ;  that 
Great  Britain  has  never  appealed  to  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  her  sanction  to  the  present  tariff  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Britain  answers,  that  the  treaty  was  formally  ratified  by  both 
the  contracting  parties.  It  received  the  ratification  of  Charles 
XI.,  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  31st  October  1691;  and  on 
the  15th  August  1692,  that  monarch  ordered  its  promulgation, 
as  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  \'erden,  of 
which  he  was  then  sovereign.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  Hamburgh  was  published  by  authority  of  the  Senate  on  the 
26tii  August  1692;  and  copies  of  the  treaty,  with  the  tariff  an¬ 
nexed,  and  of  the  ratifications,  were  printed  in  the  same  year,  for 
public  use,  both  at  Hamburgh  and  at  Stade.  Even,  therefore, 
if  the  alleged  bribery  could  be  proved,  w'hich  it  has  not  yet  been, 
it  would  not  in  the  smallest  degree  invalidate  the  treaty  ;  after 
its  formal  ratification  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  contracting  states. 
A  more  dangerous  doctrine  to  the  peace  of  the  world  can  scarcely 
be  conceived,  than  that  it  is  competent  to  a  power  affected  by  an 
ancient  treaty,  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  that  treaty,  by  impugn¬ 
ing  the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  about.  History  has 
many  strange  tales  to  tell  of  the  ways  and  means  whereby  treaties 
have  been  negotiated ;  and  if  this  supposed  test  were  to  be  generally 
applied,  we  fear  that  sad  havoc  would  be  made  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  of  Europe.  We  are  sure  that  no  such  doctrine 
will  be  found  in  any  of  the  authorities  on  international  law. 
Vattel,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  holds,  that  no  treaty  can  be 
questioned  after  the  formal  ratification  of  it  by  the  competent 
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sovereig^n  powers  ;  and  that  no  state  is  at  liberty  to  repudiate  a 
treaty  afterwards,  either  on  the  score  of  beinjr  agj^rieved  by  it, 
or  on  any  other  account ;  for  it  is  proper,  he  contends,  for  those 
who  make  such  enj^agements  to  consider  well  the  results  before 
they  enter  into  them.  Now,  Hanover  having  succeeded  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  Sweden,  as  reganis  the  duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  King  Ernest  is  as  much  bound  by  the 
treaty  at  this  day  as  King  Charles  XI.  was  on  the  day  after  his 
ratitication  of  it. 

The  same  answer  is  also  applicable  to  the  plea  of  non-user ; 
for,  even  if  the  treaty  had  never  been  acted  on,  Hanover  would 
be  under  an  obligation,  both  moral  and  legal,  to  observe  it,  when 
called  on  by  the  state  with  whom  the  contract  was  made  and 
ratified.  But  this  plea  is,  we  understand,  entirely  at  variance 
with  historical  facts ;  for,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  there  is 
ample  proof  on  record,  that  the  treaty  in  question  was  recognized 
and  appealed  to  in  many  instances,  by  the  governments  of  Swe¬ 
den  and  Denmark,  whilst  they  successively  held  the  duchies 
mentioned,  up  to  the  year  1715;  and  by  Hanover  herself,  after 
she  acquired  in  that  year  the  possession  which  was  finally  con¬ 
firmed  to  her  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm  in  1719.  These  histo¬ 
rical  instances,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh 
having,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  dow'n  to  the  present  time, 
constantly  invoked  it,  and  protested  against  its  violation,  would 
seem  to  refute  sufficiently  the  allegation  of  non-user.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  tariff  of  1692  was  in  force  when  the  town  of  Stade 
came  into  the  possession  of  Hanover;  and  no  other  tariff  was  recog- 
ni>jed  at  that  period,  either  by  Hanover  or  any  other  power. 

With  respect  to  the  non-interference  of  Great  Britain  in  times 
past,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  British  throne,  may  have  made  it  a  delicate  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  British  minister  to  press  upon  his  sovereign  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  this  branch  of  his  foreign  revenue.  According  to  Horace 
Walpole,  indeed,  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  ac¬ 
quired  for  Hanover  by  English  influence,  and  with  L.  150,000 
of  English  gold ;  but,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  unfair,  that  the  silence  of  the  British  government  in  past 
times,  with  respect  to  these  tolls,  ought  to  be  construed  as  a 
sanction  of  Hanover’s  present  claims.  Still  less  can  it  be  said, 
that  Great  Britain,  as  a  party  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  con¬ 
firmed  the  existing  tariff  of  duties ;  because  it  is  well  known 
that  that  tariff  was  not  communicated  to  any  power,  or  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hanover,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1821  ;  so  that  the 
British  government  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  cognizance 
of  it,  at  the  period  of  the  Session  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

But,  should  these  arguments  not  prevail,  Hanover  has  others 
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in  store ;  for  she  claims  to  enforce  the  present  tariff  by  virtue  of 
the  privilegiuni  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1259,  before 
alluded  to  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  guarantees  which  she  professes 
to  find  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  atid  in  the  general  act  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Lastly,  she  insists  upon  her  indefeasi¬ 
ble  right  to  these  duties  as  an  ancient  Sea-  Toll. 

The  imperial  privilege  of  the  year  1259,  is  thus  recited  in  the 
semi-official  reply  to  Mr  Hutt.  ‘  Omnes  mercatores  de  mari 
‘  venientes  cum  rebus  suis  non  transeant  sed  ad  civitatem  Sta- 
‘  densem  una  cum  navibus  applicent,  et  tres  aquas  ibi  jaceant.* 
In  what  way  this  ancient  privilege  can  be  connected  with  the 
present  Tariff,  the  British  Government  might  well  require  to  be 
explained,  if  it  were  worth  while.  But  the  enquiry  is  scarcely 
necessary;  because  the  privilege  was  evidently  of  the  nature  of 
a  staple  or  forced  harbour  duty,  such  as  anciently  existed  at 
Hamburgh,  Magdeburgh,  and  other  places  on  the  Elbe,  as  well 
as  at  Cologne,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Rhine,  and  other  rivers. 
These  forced  harbour  duties  were  among  the  greatest  burthens 
upon  trade  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  happily  abolished  by 
the  1 16th  article  of  the  general  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
They  are  consequently  now  illegal,  whether  at  Stade  or  at  any 
other  place. 

To  the  alleged  guarantee  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  Britain  replies,  that  its  validity  must  depend  upon  the 
fact,  whether  or  not  the  Stade  toll  had  a  legal  existence  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  year.  The  Westphalian  treaty  confirmed  all  tolls 
rightfully  existing,  but  it  by  no  means  assured  doubtful  titles  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  expressly  abolished  all  tolls  and  duties  which 
had  been  established  illegally,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  and  Electors.  It  is  certain  that  the  tariff  of  1821 
could  not  have  been  so  confirmed ;  because  it  had  no  existence  in 
the  year  1648.  The  tariff  then  in  force  appears  to  have  been 
the  old  toll-roll  of  1606  ;  w  Inch  we  have  before  described  as  being 
founded  on  the  principle  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent  ad  valorem  ; 
and  this,  if  any,  must  have  been  the  tariff  guaranteed  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia. 

But  neither,  says  Britain,  has  any  guarantee  been  given 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  for  the  Stade  duties  are  either  a 
river-toll,  or  a  sea-toll.  If  they  are  a  river-toll,  they  have  never 
been  regulated  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  common  con¬ 
sent  of  the  river-bordering  states  of  the  Elbe ;  if  they  are  a  sea- 
toll,  the  river-bordering  states  have  no  power  either  to  regulate 
or  guarantee  them ;  and  Hanover  can  only  be  entitled  to  them, 
in  as  far  as  they  are  sanctioned  by  treaty,  or  are  levied  in  return 
for  some  corresponding  benefit  afforded  to  navigation. 
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The  lOdth,  and  subsequent  articles  of  the  Vienna  act,  provide 
that  the  powers  wliose  states  are  separated  or  crossed  by  the  same 
navij^able  river,  shall  regulate  by  common  consent  all  that  relates 
to  its  navigation;  and  that  for  such  purpose  Commissioners  shall 
be  appointed  by  those  powers.  The  river  duties  are  to  be  placed 
on  a  uniform  system  ;  and  the  tariffs  and  custom-houses  regulated 
in  the  particular  manner  which  the  act  has  prescribed.  Now,  it 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Stade  tolls  have  yet  been  subjected  to 
any  revision  or  regulation  of  this  nature.  What  the  Elbe  Naviga¬ 
tion  Commission  did  at  Dresden  in  June  18‘2l,  (as  appears  by  the 
15th  article  of  the  Act  of  that  Commission,)  was  to  renounce  or 
]H)stpone  discussion  with  respect  to  the  Stade  toll — Denmark  and 
Hamburgh  protesting  at  the  same  time  for  their  rights  according 
to  the  treaty  of  1691.  The  river-bordering  states  left  the  ques¬ 
tion  open — pending  the  negotiations  which  Hanover  was  directed 
to  commence  with  Hamburgh  and  Denmark.  These  negotiations 
led  to  no  result ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  river-bordering  states  have  never  cither  entered  upon  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  tariff,  (which  was  not  presented  to  them  until 
six  months  after  their  resolution  of  June  18*21,)  nor  have  they 
fulfilled  any  of  their  functions  in  respect  of  its  regulation.  The 
question  has  been  left  in  statu  quo,  from  the  year  1815  down  to 
the  present  time.* 

There  is  a  manifest  inconsistency  in  the  Government  of  Hano¬ 
ver  claiming  these  tolls  under  a  guarantee  of  the  river-hordering 
states,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  that  they  are  sea-tolls,  over  which  the  river-bordering 
states  of  the  Elite  had  no  sort  of  control.  We  think  that  this  is  a 
kind  of  special  pleading  of  which  Great  Britain  has  much  reason 
to  complain.  Hanover  has,  of  course,  the  right  to  shape  her 
own  case  in  the  w’ay  she  finds  most  conducive  to  her  own  object ; 
but  that  must,  indeed,  be  a  bad  cause  which  it  is  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  defend  by  separate  pleas  altogether  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  The  question  is,  however,  quite  immaterial  to  British 
interests.  For  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  if  the  Stade  toll 
be  a  river-toll,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  remain  to  be 
exercised,  before  any  sort  of  guarantee  can  be  attributed  to  that 


*  The  Elbe  Navigation  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  meet  again 
at  Dresden  during  the  winter  of  1841-42.  Up  to  the  time  of  these 
sheets  going  to  press,  we  have  not  received  any  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  that  Commission  ;  but  its  past  history  inspires  no  confidence  that 
the  result  of  its  present  deliberations,  will  be  of  any  real  utility  as  re¬ 
gards  the  reduction  of  the  Stade  Toils. 
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treaty ;  and  if  a  sea-toll,  the  right  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  treaty  of  lt)91;  as  Hanover  never  has  done  any  thing  for 
commerce  or  navigation,  entitling  her  to  the  smallest  remuneration 
in  the  shape  of  a  compensating  duty.  Let  the  Stade  duties  be 
called  a  sea-toll ;  and  in  that  case  let  Hanover,  if  she  can,  show 
any  other  foundation  of  right  than  the  treaty  of  1691.  If  she 
cannot  do  this,  then  she  is  bound  to  accede  to  the  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable  demand  of  Great  Britain,  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  the  basis 
of  one-sixteenth  per  cent;  and  to  abstain  from  any  longer  violating 
those  principles  of  public  law,  which  have  been  so  well  and 
happily  settled  among  civilized  nations. 

The  merchants  of  London,  of  Hull,  and  of  other  British  ports, 
have  for  years  past  been  memorializing  the  Government,  and 
petitioning  Parliament,  for  the  redress  of  these  grievances ;  but 
hitherto  no  relief  has  been  obtained.  We  are  very  far  from  attri¬ 
buting  any  sort  of  blame  to  her  Majesty’s  late  Government  in 
this  matter ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  the  straightforward,  un¬ 
compromising  course  taken  by  Lord  Palmerston,  was  precisely 
that  which  a  British  Minister  ought  to  pursue.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  international  law  is  most  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
merchants ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their 
Government  against  the  exactions  in  which  Hanover  persists, 
not  only  in  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  international  jus¬ 
tice,  but  in  the  very  face  of  an  existing  treaty.  Lord  Palmerston 
distinctly  and  formally  notified  to  the  Government  of  Hanover, 
that  Britain  would  no  longer  consent  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Stade- tolls,  except  on  the  legal  basis  of  one-sixteenth  per  cent. 
The  present  advisers  of  the  Crown  have  only  to  follow  the 
road  which  has  thus  been  opened  and  made  clear  for  them.  Let 
them  abate  nothing  from  Lord  Palmerston’s  conditions  of  set¬ 
tlement;  and  the  Stade  tariff  will  speedily  be  placed  upon  a 
legal  and  reasonable  footing.  This  is  the  first  step.  Whether 
it  may  hereafter  be  expedient  to  negotiate  a  total  discontinuance 
of  these  tolls  in  return  for  an  equivalent  compensation,  is  more 
than  can  yet  be  determined  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  British 
Government  cannot  be  a  party  to  any  such  negotiation,  until  the 
tarills  shall  first  have  been  placed  upon  the  legal  basis,  according  to 
which  alone  any  estimate  for  compensation  would  be  admissible. 
When  the  King  of  Hanover  shall  have  reduced  the  tolls  from 
L.45,000  to  L.5000  per  annum,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk 
of  purchasing  an  absolute  exemption  for  British  commerce — but 
not  till  then. 

There  remains  only  one  consideration  to  be  noticed,  to  which, 
in  our  judgment,  not  the  smallest  weight  ought  to  be  attached. 
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It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  coercion  of  Hanover  in 
respect  of  the  Stade  tariff,  would  lead  to  her  accession  to  the 
German  Customs-Union.  Now,  if  it  be  really  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Hanover  to  accede  to  that  union,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Hanoverian  Government  to  promote  the  accession ;  but,  if 
it  is  not  their  interest,  can  it  be  supposed  tliat  that  Government 
will  so  far  outrage  its  duties  as  to  join  the  Union,  merely  upon  the 
supposition  that  such  a  proceeding  might  be  prejudicial  to  British 
interests  on  the  Continent  ?  In  point  of  fact,  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  interests  of  this  country, 
whether  Hanover  does  or  does  not  become  a  member  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Zollverein,  and  we  deprecate  any  meddling  in  this  matter  on 
the  part  of  Britain.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  about  an 
arrangement  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  North-Western  or  Han¬ 
overian  Customs-Union,  we  should  dislike  exceedingly  to  see 
the  British  Government  engaged  in  such  a  negotiation.  The 
result  would  be  of  small  importance  in  itself,  and  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  lasting ;  for  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  national  feel¬ 
ings  of  all  Germany.  Let  us  not  he  diverted  by  any  such  spe¬ 
culations  or  apprehensions  from  the  real  object  now  in  view — 
which  is,  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  to  British  shipping, 
by  reducing  the  illegal  tolls  levied  there  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Hanover.  I'he  abolition  of  the  Stade  tolls  would  make  Ham¬ 
burgh  in  reality  a  free  port ;  and  would  be,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  the  simplest  and  surest  measure  that  could  be  effected 
for  furthering  the  prosperity  of  our  trade  with  Germany. 


Art.  V. — Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  Duties  of  Man.  considered 
in  his  Individual,  Social,  and  Domestic  Capacities,  By  George 
Combe.  ]2mo.  Edinburgh:  1840. 

'IIT'e  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  speaking 
freely  of  Phrenology,  and  of  Mr  Combe  as  the  High 
Priest  of  its  doctrines,  we  have  not  the  very  slightest  intention 
of  treating  him  disrespectfully  as  a  man,  or  member  of  society. 
On  the  contrary,  we  well  know  and  sincerely  respect  his  worth, 
his  abilities,  his  untiring  activity  of  mind,  and  his  humane  and 
liberal  principles.  But  our  regard  for  the  individual  must  not 
be  allowed  to  restrain  our  right  of  pronouncing  judgment,  in  such 
terms  as  we  think  merited,  upon  his  doctrines — a  riglit,  of  the 
exercise  of  which  it  would  be  peculiarly  inconsistent  and  ungrace¬ 
ful  in  him  to  complain  ;  seeing  no  one  has  ever  more  largely  and 
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freely  exercised  it,  even  with  respect  to  men  whom  the  world 
generally  revere  as  lights  and  ornaments  of  their  species. 

We  must  observe  further,  that  it  is  not  our  intention,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  enter  into  the  general  question  as  to  the  truth  of  phre¬ 
nology.  In  order  to  have  space  sufficient  for  noticing  even  a  small 
part  of  the  later  exhibitions  of  the  sect,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  them  in  possession — of  course,  for  argument’s  sake  only 
— of  the  whole  of  their  principles.  And  this  we  can  easily  afford 
to  do.  Whatever  opinion  may,  at  any  time,  have  been  entertained 
by  ourselves  or  others  as  to  the  truth  of  these  principles,  this  we 
must  now  say,  that  viewed,  at  least,  in  comparison  with  the  claims 
and  pretensions  which  have  been  reared  upon  them,  these  prin¬ 
ciples  themselves,  and  all  the  arguments  by  which  they  have  been 
sought  to  be  established,  become  downright  sober  sense — absolute 
and  well-deduced  scientilic  truth.  As  the  amazing  absurdity  of 
some  of  these  claims  and  pretensions  could  not  possibly  be  height¬ 
ened  by  the  most  direct  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  phrenology,  so 
neither  can  it  be  in  aught  diminished  by  the  admission  of  its 
truth.  This  admission,  then,  we  hypothetically  make,  in  the 
terms  furnished  by  Mr  Combe  himself ;  namely,  ‘  That  the  brain 
‘  consists  of  a  congeries  of  organs — that  each  organ  manifests  a 
‘  particular  mental  faculty — and  that,  other  conditions  being 
‘  equal,  the  power  of  manifesting  each  faculty  bears  a  proportion 
*  to  the  size  of  its  organs.' — (J/or.  Phil.,  p.  6.) 

The  work,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article,  is 
such  as  might  claim,  both  in  regard  to  the  occasion  of  its 
composition  and  the  circumstances  of  its  publication,  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  any  very  strict  criticism — a  claim  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  strengthened  by  the  modest  estimate,  uniformly 
made  by  Mr  Combe,  of  his  individual  pretensions.  But  if 
Mr  Combe,  the  man — nay,  if  Mr  Combe,  the  author — is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  humility  of  his  bearing,  not  so,  assuredly,  is 
Mr  Combe  the  phrenologist.  Reared  on  the  pedestal  of  his 
glorious  science,  Mr  Combe  looks  down,  as  from  a  situation  of 
high  and  commanding  authority,  on  the  miserable  mortals  who 
yet  stand  on  the  depressed  level  of  the  old  philosophy;  and  intel¬ 
lectual  giants  of  the  mightiest  stature  shrink  before  him  into 
the  veriest  pigmies  ! — Considering,  then,  the  magnitude  of  the 
claims  put  forth  by  Mr  Combe  on  behalf  of  phrenology,  we 
might  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  it  w'asforhim  to  judge 
whether  such  claims  should  be  brought  forward  at  all,  until  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  do  them  full  justice.  But  we  despise  to 
rest  on  a  plea  which  would  be  a  mere  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
We  observe,  then,  that  besides  its  being  stated,  in  the  preface  to 
the  present  work,  that  the  lectures  of  which  it  consists  were  intend- 
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ed  originally  to  be,  ‘  though  popular  in  regard  to  style  and  illus- 
‘  tnitiun,’  yet  ‘  systematic  in  arrangement  and  extent,’  there  has 
been,  during  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  their  delivery, 
abundance  of  opportunity  for  revision — opportunity  that  seems, 
by  dift’erent  avowals,  to  have  been  carefully  employed.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  still  more,  as  we  propose  to  consider  this 
work  in  connexion  with  another  publication  of  Mr  Combe’s, 
which  has  now  run  through  several  editions,*  we  conceive  our¬ 
selves  warranted  in  treating  it  as  a  full  manifesto  of  the  claims 
of  phrenology  to  Ethical  discovery.  We  do  this  with  the  less 
scruple,  from  our  feeling  convinced  that  the  errors  and  fallacies 
with  which  both  of  these  teem,  are  not  attributable,  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  to  haste  or  oversight — not  to  the  circumstances 
in  w  hich,  but  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  composed — 
that,  namely,  of  founding  a  system  of  ethical  truth  on  data  de¬ 
rived  from  phrenology. 

In  examining  the  Phrenological  Theory  of  Morals,  we  confess 
we  have  found  ourselves  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  with  the  Assyrian  monarch’s  dream  :  first  the 
dream  was  to  be  discovered,  and  then  expounded.  And  we  must 
say  W'e  have  found  infinitely  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
Mr  Combe’s  theory  is,  than  in  forming  an  estimate  of  its  merits 
under  the  most  consistent  account  of  it  that  w’e  are  able  to 
give. 

Mr  Combe’s  style,  so  far  as  regards  mere  verbal  perspicuity, 
is  not  lial)le  to  exception  :  that  is  to  say,  his  combinations  of 
words  are,  at  least,  always  intelligible.  There  is  no  affecta¬ 
tion;  no  flagrant  innovation  in  the  use  of  terms;  no  attempts  to 
pass  off  mysticism  or  obscurity  for  profundity.  Every  thing 
he  writes  is  marked  with  the  most  perfect  simplicity,  both  of 
putpose  and  of  manner.  But  if  there  is  not  a  want  of  meaning, 
there  is  often  a  want  of  definite  meaning;  and  the  difficulty 
thus  created  is  rather  increased  th.an  diminished  by  a  resort  to 
the  means  usually  found  so  beneficial  in  such  cases — namely,  a 
reference  to  the  context  or  scope  of  the  passage.  'I'he  paragraph 
involves  the  sentence  in  a  cloud  ;  the  section  makes  a  riddle 
of  the  paragraph.  'I'o  describe  these  works  as  abounding  with 
logical  fallacies  almost  to  an  unequalled  degree,  would  be  to 
describe  them  truly ;  but  it  would  not  express  their  prevalent 
character.  To  say  that  there  is  a  fallacy,  implies  that  there  is 
the  Jorm  of  an  apparent  argument.  But  in  numerous  instances 
in  Mr  Combe’s  writings,  where  we  might  suppose  his  object 
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was  to  arfjue  a  point,  there  is  not  even  this.  Ilis  propositions, 
even  if  related  to  one  another,  are  not  related  to  a  common  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  the  dithculty  in  dealing  with  him  is  to  know  what  is 
the  point  which  he  is  maintaining.*  Many  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
positions  brought  forward  in  these  works  are  of  that  vague  and 
indistinct  sort,  that  they  may  be  understood  in  half-a-dozen  differ¬ 
ent  meanings;  and  the  meaning  shifts,  with  or  without  variation 
of  the  expression,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  used.  A  proposition  will  be  stated  in  one  sense  ;  proved, 
or  attempted  to  be  }»roved,  in  another ;  assumed  as  proved  in  a 
third.  In  the  art  of  assumption,  indeed,  and  in  insinuating  more 
than  is  expressed,  Mr  Combe  is  a  perfect  master ;  and  he  not 
only  assumes  what  he  has  not  proved,  but  sometimes  what  he  has 
disproved,  or  at  least  disowned.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that,  though  in  reading  Mr  Combe’s  work,  we  had  seldom  occa¬ 
sion  to  turn  back  upon  a  sentence,  it  is  with  infinite  difficulty 
that,  out  of  his  whole  explication,  we  have  been  able  to  frame 
any  thing  like  a  connected  abstract  of  his  view's;  or  even  to 
find  any  individual  doctrine  presenting  such  a  shape  as  to  fit  it 
for  being  made  a  subject  of  examination.  We  have  been  especially 
puzzled — though  we  have  been  provoked  to  notice  these  works 
mainly  by  the  boasts  which  the  phrenologists  make  of  the  acces¬ 
sions  they  are  said  to  have  brought  to  mental  and  moral  science 
— we  have,  we  say,  been  especially  puzzled  how  to  treat  these 
boasts.  Could  we  find,  in  the  writings  of  the  phrenologists,  any 
difficulty  of  acknowledged  moment  even  pretended  to  be  solved ; 
any  obscurity  even  sought  to  be  illustrated ;  any  controversy  to 
be  settled, — did  they  offer  to  show,  or  could  we  conceive  any 
possible  mode  in  which  their  principles  could  be  made  subservient 
to  such  purposes,  we  might  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  with  men,  who,  while  perpetually  sounding 
the  greatness  of  their  exploits,  or  rather  talking  of  such  exploits 
as  too  notorious  and  too  well  recognized  to  be  worth  proclaim¬ 
ing — men  who  habitually  compare  their  pretended  new  mode 
of  investigation  with  the  processes  otherwise  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  as  legitimate — who  do  not  scruple  to  represent  the  ‘  new 
‘  philosophy’  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  old,  which  astro¬ 
nomy,  since  the  days  of  Copernicus  and  Newton,  bears  to  the 


*  As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  w'ould  refer  to  the  introductory 
chapter  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.  It  presents  some  very  intelligible 
and  even  just  sentiments ;  but  the  difficulty  alluded  to  will  be  found 
when  we  attempt  to  make  out  what  '.s  the  particular  idea  which  they 
have  been  brought  together  to  develope. 
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astronomy  of  earlier  periods — what,  we  say,  is  to  be  done  with 
men,  who,  holding  this  language,  do  not  even  make  a  show  of 
approaching  any  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  proclaim  themselves  to  have  thrown  a  flood* of  light; 
who  do  not  afford  an  indication  of  even  knowing  what  those 
difficulties  are ;  who  scarcely  betray  an  acquaintance  with  the 
aims  and  objects,  or  only  with  the  most  superficial  alms  and 
objects,  of  mental  and  moral  science ;  and  who,  in  asserting  what 
their  ‘  Science’  has  accomplished,  or  is  to  accomplish,  leave  us 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  they  allude  to,  or  where, 
when,  or  how,  all  this  has  been  done,  or  is  to  be  done.  We 
know  of  nothing  to  resemble  the  position  in  which  an  examiner 
of  phrenological  pretensions  finds  himself  placed,  but  the  case  of 
the  hungry  guest,  mentioned  in  the  well-known  Arabian  tale, 
when  his  rich  host,  setting  him  down  to  an  empty  table,  pro¬ 
ceeded  coolly  to  describe,  and  press  hitp  to  partake  of,  the 
savoury  dishes  and  rich  liquors  which  were  not  placed  before  him. 
But,  if  we  can  find  literally  nothing  corresponding  to  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  phrenologists,  let  us  endeavour  to  give  some  account 
of  what  we  do find ;  and  thus  ascertain,  if  their  science  is  not  worth 
what  they  say,  w'hat  it  is  worth. 

As  Mr  Combe’s  account  of  the  dilferences  of  opinion  among 
moral  theorists  fails  to  bring  out  the  real  points  at  issue,  w’e 
must  briefly  state  what  those  points  are. 

The  general  question  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  theory 
of  morals,  may  be  taken,  as  stated  by  Mr  Combe,  to  be  sim¬ 
ply  this — u-hat  constitutes  virtue  ?  This  question,  however, 
has  been  treated  under  two  different  meanings.  One  class  of 
enquirers  have  taken  it  to  import — what  do  the  words  virtue 
and  vice,  right  and  wrong,  mean  ? — or,  if  these  words  express 
ideas  too  simple  to  be  defined,  to  what  class  of  our  mental  acts, 
or  states,  does  the  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong  belong  ? 
Thus,  although  we  cannot  define  yelloic  or  bitter,  we  can  tell  that 
both  are  sensations  ;  one  of  sight,  the  other  of  taste.  We  want 
to  know,  in  like  manner,  what  right  and  tcrong  are.  Now,  all 
the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  nature  of  the  idea  of 
right,  resolve  it  ultimately  either  into  a  feeling  or  a  judgment ; 
and  neither  supposition  is  free  from  very  great  difficulty. 

That  it  cannot  be  a  mere  judgment  of  the  intellect,  seems  evi¬ 
dent  from  this,  that  the  perception  of  a  thing’s  being  right,  essen¬ 
tially  involves  a  motive  to  the  performance  of  it.  Now,  motive 
necessarily  implies  something^//,  something  desired  or  disliked, 
something  agreeable  or  disagreeable — all  which  is  wholly  <lilfer- 
ent  from  what  is  merely  true  or  false.  Byt,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  sense  of  right  be  a  xaexe  feeling  of  any  kind,  it  must,  as  a 
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feeling,  and  consequently  as  a  motive,  admit  of  being  compared 
with  other  feelings ;  which  would  destroy  the  very  conception  of 
it ; — the  motive  presented  by  the  sense  of  right  being,  in  the  true 
apprehension  of  it,  necessarily  supreme.  If  our  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  idea  of  virtue,  then,  does  not  make  it  supreme, 
it  cannot  be  a  true  description. 

Nor  will  it  remove  the  difficulty  to  suppose  both  a  feeling  and 
a  judgment.  If  the  feeling  alone  does  not  distinguish  the  right, 
the  motive  which  the  feeling  supplies  is  not  the  sense  of  right ;  if 
the  judgment  alone  does  not  supply  the  motive,  it  does  not  com¬ 
pletely  distinguish  the  right ;  and  the  combination  of  the  two 
evolves  no  new  element. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘  w  hat  constitutes  virtue,’  under  one  of  its  meanings. 

In  the  other  meaning,  enquirers,  without  seeking  to  define  the 
idea  of  virtue,  and  simply  assuming  that  we  have  such  an  idea, 
ask  what  quality  in  actions  is  it  that  excites  the  idea  ?  If  truth 
is  right,  charity  is  right,  justice  is  right,  wc  must  be  sensible  of 
some  common  quality  in  all,  which  is  the  cause  or  ground  of 
their  being  all  right.  Now,  all  the  solutions  given  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  have  been  liable  to  one  of  two  objections.  Either  the  ground 
assigned  has  not  been  an  ultimate  ground,  or  not  a  universal  one. 
The  ground  assigned  by  some,  of  conformity  with  the  divine 
commands,  seems  defective  in  the  one  way — that  of  utility,  in  the 
other. 

These  statements  will  receive  incidental  illustration  as  we 
proceed.  At  present  we  wish  only  to  furnish  a  general  idea  of 
the  sort  of  difficulties  which  ethical  philosophy  presents.  These 
difficulties  Mr  Combe  undertakes  to  remove  by  means  of  phre¬ 
nology — by  holding,  that  is  to  say,  ‘  that  the  brain  consists  of  a 
‘  congeries  of  organs — that  each  organ  manifests  a  particular 
‘  mental  faculty — and  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the 
‘  power  of  manifesting  each  faculty  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
‘  size  of  its  organs.’  This  is  Mr  Combe’s  postulate,  and  we, 
as  above  stated,  concede  it ;  and  the  theory  offered  by  Mr 
Combe  may  be  a  true,  or  it  may  be  a  false  one ;  but  if  it  is  not 
legitimately  deduced  from  these  principles,  it  is  not  a  theory 
founded  on  phrtnoloyy. 

The  main  ground  on  which  Mr  Combe  rests  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  phrenology,  is  frequently  described  by  him  in  this 
manner : — Before  we  can  know  what  conduct  it  is  wise  or  right 
for  man  to  pursue,  we  must  know  the  constitution  of  man,  the 
constitution  of  extevnal  nature,  and  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  'I'he  basi*j  of  this  knowledge  must  be  a  true  philosophy 
of  mind,  and  such  a  philosophy  phrenology  alone  supplies. 
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Now,  arimittin^  that  some  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  kind  here 
generally  described  is  necessary,  even  to  enable  men  to  preserve 
existence  at  ail — admitting  that  an  increase  of  such  knowledge 
will  serve  to  increase  the  amount  of  human  virtue  and  happiness — 
we  entirely  deny  that  a  knowledge  of  our  nuntal  constitution  in 
particular,  is  in  any  considerable  degree  necessary  either  for  the 
discovery  of  human  duty,  or  the  furtherance  of  human  welfare. 
That  no  know’ledge  of  mind — no  minute  or  scientific  knowledge, 
such  as  phrenology  pretends  exclusively  to  furnish — is  required 
in  order  to  learn  either  the  principle  of  morality,  or  its  applica¬ 
tions,  we  draw  from  Mr  Combe’s  admission,  that — of  the  two 
questions,  what  actions  are  virtuous,  and  what  constitutes  them 
virtuous — the  answer  to  the  first  is  '  fortunately  not  didicult — 
‘  most  individuals  agree,’  &c.  Now’,  if  we  can  discover,  as  im¬ 
plied  here,  what  is  virtuous  without  an  exact  system  of  mental 
philosophy  ;  we  can  discover  tvhy  it  is  virtuous  ; — the  answer  to 
the  latter  question  being  merely  the  generalization  (however 
difficult  that  may  be)  of  the  answers  given,  in  each  particular 
case,  to  the  first. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  admitting  a  true  philosophy  of  mind 
to  be  thus  required — admitting  phrenology  to  be  the  true  phi¬ 
losophy — admitting  that  previous  systems  of  mental  philosophy 
are  true  only  in  so  far  as  they  correspond  with  phrenology, — 
admitting  all  this,  we  say  that  Mr  Combe  was  bound  to  show 
how  the  specific  or  distinguishing  doctrines  of  phrenology  *  have 
contributed  to  the  purpo-e  in  question ;  and  tliis  Mr  Combe  has 
not  done,  on  any  one  occasion,  or  in  any  one  particular,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  discover. 

Waiving  this,  however,  let  us  see  how  phrenology  can  at  all — 
simply  as  a  system,  and  whether  more  or  less  perfect  than  other 
systems — how  it  can  at  all  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  ethical  science. 


*  Mr  Combe  has  been  pleased  to  allow  that  minds  of  the  eery  highest 
order,  under  the  ‘  old  philosophy,’  had  made  some  approximation  to  the 
truth  as  revealed  by  phrenology.  The  following  passage  is,  in  its 
way,  exquisite — ‘  His’  (Dr  Thomas  Brown’s)  ‘  lectures  will  remain 

*  a  monument  of  what  the  human  mind  was  capable  of  accomplishing,  in 
‘  investigating  its  own  constitution  by  an  imperfect  metho<l.  In  propor- 
‘  tion  as  phrenology  becomes  known,  the  admiration  of  his  genius  will 

*  increase  ;  for  it  is  the  highest  praise  to  say,  that  in  regard  to  many 
‘  points  of  great  difficulty  and  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  he 

*  has  arrived,  by  his  own  reflections,  at  conclusions  harmonizing  with  those 

*  obtained  by  phrenological  observation’  !  ! — (Elements  of  Phrenology, 
3d  ed.,  p.  70.) 
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The  duty  of  a  man  can  be  performed,  we  are  told,  or  his 
hijjhest  happiness  attained,  only  by  using  his  faculties^  according 
to  their  adaptations — using  them  in  harmony  with  one  another — 
using  them  all  without  abusing  them.  Now,  how  can  a  man, 
the  phrenologists  wisely  argue,  use  his  faculties  without  knowing 
what  those  faculties  are,  their  uses,  adaptations,  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  the  external  world  ?  Herein,  then,  consists  the 
superiority  of  the  ^  new  philosophy’  over  that  now  so  happily  in 
the  way  of  being  superseded,  that  it  gives  us,  for  the  first  time, 
an  exact  list  of  the  various  faculties. 

‘  When,  therefore,  we  study  the  mental  organs  and  their  functions* 
we  go  directly  to  the  fountain-head  of  true  knowledge  regarding  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  Whatever  we  shall  ascertain  to 
be  written  in  them,  is  doctrine  imprinted  by  the  finger  of  God  himself. 
If  we  are  certain  that  these  organs  were  constituted  Ity  the  Creator,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  they  have  all  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action.  Our 
first  step  is  to  discover  this  sphere,  and  t<i  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinc* 
tion  between  it  and  the  sphere  of  their  abuses ;  and  here  the  superiority 
of' our  method  orer  that  of  philosophers,  who  studied  only  their  own  von- 
sciousncss  and  the  actions  of  men,  becomes  apparent.  They  confounded 
abuses  with  uses;  ainl  because  man  is  lialde  to  abuse  his  faculties,  they 
draw  the  conclusion,  prematurely  and  unwarrantably,  that  his  whole 
nature  is  in  itself  evil.’ — (^Mor.  Vhif,,  p.  7.*) 

Now,  all  these  repiesentations,  so  frequently  brought  forward 
by  Mr  Combe,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  our  facul¬ 
ties,  their  uses,  adaptations,  and  so  forth,  have  a  show  of  novelty, 
and  look  extremely  well,  as  the  phrase  is,  upon  paper.  Any  otie 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  them,  will  find  that  they 
are  altogether  founded  oti  false  analogies.  But  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  showing  that,  in  the  actual  explanations  furnished 
by  Mr  Combe  himself,  of  the  matiner  in  which  we  distinguish 
virtue  from  vice,  these  representations  are  fairly  thrown  over¬ 
board — that  the  determination  of  right  and  wrong,  according  to 
his  own  description  of  the  mode  of  such  determination,  supposes 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  faculties  employed  ;  and  that  Mr 
Combe’s  favourite  position  turns  out  to  be  (as  might  be  expected) 
an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  our  judgments  ; — that  is,  that, 
instead  of  our  actions  being  right  or  wrong  because  the  faculties 
are  use«l  or  abused,  the  faculties  can  only  be  said  to  be  used  or 
abused  because  the  action  is  right  or  wrong. 

*  In  my  last  lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  foundations  on 
which  moral  philosophy,  inferred  from  the  constitution  of  nature,  rests. 


•  We  w’ere  not  aware  before  that  all  the  philosophers  who  studied 
‘  only  their  own  consciousness  and  the  actions  of  men,’  drew  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  man’s  whole  nature  is  in  itself  evil. 
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The  mental  organs  and  faculties  being  the  gift  of  God,  each  has  a 
legitimate  use  and  sphere  of  activity,  tiiough  liable  to  be  abused  ; 
and  the  ruie  fur  discriminating  between  uses  and  abuses  is,  that  every 
act  is  morally  right  which  is  approved  of  hy  the  moral  sentiments  of 
Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  V^eneratiun,  operating  along  with 
enlightened  intellect ;  while  all  actions  disapproved  of  hy  these  faculties 
are  wrong.  Such  is  the  internal  guide  to  morality  with  which  man  has 
been  furnished.’ — (^Mor.  Phil.,  p.  29  ) 

Here  the  employment  of  a  faculty,  whether  it  is  used  or  abused, 
is  spoken  of  as  synonymous  with  act  or  action  ;  the  tise  of  a  faculty 
as  synonymous  with  a  right — the  abuse  of  it,  with  a  wrong  action. 
If  the  action — no  matter  what  faculty  it  is  an  exercise  of — if  the 
action  is  approved  by  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscienti¬ 
ousness,  then  the  action  is  right.  A  common  test  thus  applies  to 
all  the  faculties — a  test  not  operating  in  respect  of  any  specific 
peculiarities  in  the  nature  of  one  faculty  or  of  another.  All  this 
will  yet  appear  more  strongly.  At  present  let  us  examine  the 
merits  of  the  theory  itself,  simply  as  presented. 

Those  who  will  set  themselves  to  consider  in  what  sense  an 
action,  or  the  use  of  a  faculty,  can  be  said  to  be  approved  by 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  will  find  this 
not  so  easy  a  matter  to  determine  as  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
Mr  Combe  has  warranted  us  to  ascribe  to  the  expression  two 
different,  though  not  very  reconcilable  meanings.  According  to 
the  first  of  these,  an  action  approved  by  Benevolence,  Venera¬ 
tion,  and  Conscientiousness,  is  an  action  which  those  feelings 
impel  us  to  perform.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  a  little 
strange  to  be  told,  along  with  this,  that  each  of  these  faculties 
is  itself  just  as  liable  to  be  abused  as  any  of  these  whose  use  or 
abuse  it  indicates.  ‘  Any  one  moral  sentiment,  acting  by  itself, 

‘  may  run  into  excess.  Benevolence,  for  instance,  may  instigate 
‘  to  Generosity  at  the  expense  of  Justice ;  Veneration  may 
‘  prompt  a  person  to  run  after  sermons  abroad,  when  he  should 
‘  be  discharging  his  domestic  duties,  or  instructing  his  children 
‘  at  home — which  actions  also  are  abuses.’*  Here  then  is  a 
puzzle — Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?  Or  if  each  of  these,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  one  faculty  of  Conscientiousness,  seems  able 
to  distinguish  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  other  two,  why  may  it  not 
do  the  same  office,  singly,  with  any  of  the  whole  thirty-two  ? 
and  in  what  respect,  then,  are  Benevolence  and  Veneration 
distinguished  from  the  common  herd  ? 


*  Const,  of  Man,  chap.  ii.  §  4.  See  also  p.  46,  Mor.  Phil.,  where  is 
a  case  of  a  man's  doing  wrong  by  following  the  impulse  of  two  out  of 
the  three  guides. 
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But,  further,  in  the  sense  in  which  Benevolence  and  Venera¬ 
tion  are  spoken  of  as  approving^  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
saying  that  one  faculty  approves  more  than  another.  In  the 
same  way  in  which  Benevolence  approves  of  giving  alms  to  a 
beggar,  Destructiveness  approves  of  knocking  him  down.  Dif¬ 
ferent  men,  then,  will  approve  of  different  actions,  just  according 
to  the  relative  size  of  their  organs.  All  this  accordingly  seems 
to  be  expressly  admitted  by  Mr  Combe  : — 

<  We  meet  with  some  individuals  in  whom  the  organs  of  the  selfish 
propensities  are  too  large,  and  the  moral  organs  deficient ;  these  are  the 
morally  blind.  We  see  individuals  who,  with  moderate  organs  of  the 
propensities,  have  received  large  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration, 
but  deficient  organs  of  Conscientiousness :  these  have  a  moral  squint. 
But  we  meet  also  with  innumerable  persons  in  whom  the  organs  of  the 
propensities  are  moderate,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  well 
developed;  who  thereby  enjoy  the  natural  elements  of  a  sound  moral 
vision  ;  and  who  need  only  culture  and  information  to  lead  them  to 
moral  truths  as  sound,  certain,  and  applicable  to  practice,  as  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  optician  himself.’ — (J/or.  Phil.,  pp.  9,  10.) 

And  again : — 

‘  Phrenology  shows  that  different  individuals  possess  the  faculties  in 
very  different  degrees :  1  <lo  nut  mean  therefore  to  say  that  in  each  in¬ 
dividual,  whatever  the  proportion  of  his  organs  may  be,  the  dictates  of 
his  mural  and  intellectual  powers  are  rules  of  conduct  not  to  be  disputed. 
On  the  contrary,  in  must  individuals  one  or  several  of  the  moral  or  in¬ 
tellectual  organs  are  so  deficient  in  size,  in  proportion  to  the  organs  ctf 
the  propensities,  that  their  individual  perceptions  of  duty  will  be  far 
short  of  the  highest  standard.  The  dictates  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  therefore,  which  constitute  rules  of  conduct,  are  the  collective 
dicta  of  the  highest  minds  illuminated  by  the  greatest  knowledge.’— 
i^Const.  of  Man,  chap.  ii.  §  4.) 

A  sound  moral  judgment,  then,  is  the  judgment  of  a  man  with 
a  properly  shaped  head  ;*  but  who  is  the  judge  of  a  properly 
shaped  head,  or  what  is  the  principle  of  judging  ?  What  right 


*  Hence  is  derived  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  variety  of 
theories  of  morals  that  have  been  formed.  ‘  The  idea  of  resolving  mo- 
‘  rality  into  intellectual  perceptions  of  utility,  into  obedience  to  the  will  of 

*  God,  or  into  any  other  single  principle,  has  arisen,  probably,  from  the 

*  organ  of  the  mental  faculty  on  which  that  one  principle  depends,  having 

*  been  largest  in  the  brain  of  the  author  of  the  theory  ;  in  consequence  of 

*  which  he  felt  most  strongly  the  particular  emotion  which  he  selected  as 
‘  its  foundation.’ — (Mor.  Vhil ,  p.  25.)  Upon  this  principle,  would  it  not 
have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  satisty  Mr  Conibe's  readers  of  his  com¬ 
petency  to  propound  a  just  theory  of  morals,  that  they  should  possess  a 
certified  description  of  his  head,  with  relative  measurements  ?  We 
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has  he  of  the  six  inch  conscience,  to  say  to  him  of  the  four  and 
three  quarters,  my  head  is  better  shaped  than  thine  ?  \\  hat 

right  has  the  man  whose  large  Conscientiousness  and  Venera¬ 
tion  lead  him  to  build  churches  and  distribute  tracts,  to  say  to 
him  who,  bountifully  provided  with  Acquisitiveness,  Construc¬ 
tiveness,  and  Secretiveness,  exercises  himself  in  picking  pockets 
and  forging  notes,  nig  predominant  organs  are  the  ones  entitled 
to  supremacy,  yours  are  not  so  ?  We  desire  to  know  on  what 
phrenoliHjictil  data  Mr  Combe  grounds  the  superiority  of  Heue- 
volence.  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousne'S  ?  It  is  very  easy  to 
say,  these  are  the  higher — the  ruling  faculties.  Hut  why  ?  Have 
these  organs  any  visilrle  or  tangible  mark  of  authority  ?  We  fur¬ 
ther  desire  to  know,  what  is  the  criterion  of  their  due  relative 
proportion,  in  point  of  size  ? 

To  these  questions  we  can  find  no  reply  but  what  is  contained 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  III  surveying  the  moral  and  religious  codes  of  ditferent  nations,  and 
the  moral  and  religious  opinions  of  ilitferent  philosophers,  every  rellei-t- 
ing  mind  must  have  been  struck  with  their  diversity.  Phrenology,  hy 
demonstrating  the  differences  of  comhination  of  the  faculties,  enahles  us 
to  account  for  these  varieties  of  sentiinent.  The  coile  of  morality  framed 
by  a  legislator,  in  whom  the  animal  propensities  W'ere  strong,  and  the 
moial  sentiments  weak,  would  he  very  different  from  one  instituted  by 
another  lawgiver,  in  whom  this  combinatioii  w'as  reversed.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  a  system  of  religion,  foundetl  hy  an  individual  in  whom  Destructive- 
pess,  W  onder,  and  Cautiousness  were  very  large,  and  Veneration,  bene¬ 
volence,  and  Conscientiousness  deBcient,  would  present  views  of  the 
Supreme  Being  w’idely  dissimilar  to  those  which  would  be  promulgated 
by  a  person  in  whom  the  last  three  faculties  ami  intellect  decitleilly  pre- 
dominateii.  Phremdogy  shows  that  the  particular  code  of  morality  and 
religion  which  is  most  completely  in  harmony  with  the  whole  faculties 
of  the  individual,  will  necessarily  appear  to  him  to  be  the  best,  uddle  he 
refers  only  to  the  ilictates  of  his  individual  mind  as  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  But  if  U'e  are  able  to  show,  that  the  wlnde  scheme  of  ex¬ 
ternal  creation  is  arranged  in  harmony  with  certain  principles,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  others,  so  that  enjoyment  Bows  upon  the  individual  from  with¬ 
out  when  his  conduct  is  in  conformity  with  them,  and  that  evil  overtakes 
him  when  be  departs  from  them,  we  shall  then  idiviously  prove  that  the 
former  is  the  morality  and  religion  established  hy  the  (.'reator,  and  that 
individual  men,  wdio  support  different  codes,  must  necessarily  he  de¬ 
luded  hy  imperfections  in  their  own  minds.  I'liat  constitution  of  mind, 
also,  may  be  pronounced  to  he  the  best,  which  harmonizes  most  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  morality  ami  religion  established  hy  the  Creator's  ar- 


would  suggest,  also,  that  a  standard  skull  should  he  deposited  in  some 
public  place,  by  which  to  test  the  suflicieiicy  of  all  persons  pretending 
to  offer  tlieories  of  morals. 
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rangpments.  In  this  view,  morality  becomes  a  science,  and  departures 
from  its  dictates  may  be  demonstrated  as  practical  follies,  injurious  to 
the  real  interest  and  happiness  of  the  individual,  just  as  errors  in  hiffic 
are  capalde  of  refutation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  understandini;.’ — 

(  Const,  of  Man,  chap.  v.  §  3.) 

The  process,  then,  of  determininj;  what  is  virtue,  is  this : — 
First,  find  what  sort  of  conduct  it  is,  under  which  ‘  enjoyment 
‘  flows  upon  an  individual and  w  hat  sort  of  conduct  it  is,  under 
w'hich  ‘  evil  overtakes  him  ;  ’  then  find  a  man  who  approves  of 
the  one  sort  of  conduct,  and  disapproves  of  the  other.  Such  a 
man’s  skull  is  rightly  shaped,  because  he  approves  of  this  con¬ 
duct;  and  this  conduct  is  right,  because  approved  by  a  man  with 
a  rightly  shaped  skull. 

Such  is  the  phrenological  theory  under  one  of  the  senses  in 
which  an  action  is  said  to  be  approved  by  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
and  Conscientiousness.  The  other  sense  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage : — 

‘  We  are  now  able  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  various  theories  of 
the  foundation  of  virtue  to  which  I  alluded  at  the  commencement  of 
this  lecture,  and  which  have  been  the  themes  t)f  so  much  discussion 
among  philosophers.  Most  of  the  authors  whom  I  have  quoted,  recog¬ 
nise  one  of  these  three  great  foundations  of  virtue.  According  to  them, 
first,  all  actions  are  virtuous  which  tend  to  promote  the  happiness  of  sen¬ 
tient  and  intelligent  beings,  and  they  are  virtuous  because  they  possess 
this  tendency  ;  secondly,  all  actions  are  virtuous  w  hich  are  conformable 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  they  are  so  for  this  reason,  and  no  other;  third¬ 
ly,  all  actions  are  virtuous  which  are  in  conf  ’nrmitj/  with  the  dictates  of 
our  moral  sense  or  moral  Jhcultg,  which  conformity  is  the  sole  charac¬ 
teristic  of  virtue.  J'he  partisans  of  each  of  these  foundations  of  virtue, 
have  denied  the  reality  or  sufficiency  of  the  other  foundations.  These 
differences  of  opinion  may  he  thus  accounted  for.’ — (J/or.  Phil.,  p. 
21.) 

The  differences  are  accounted  for,  simply  by  observing  that  the 
partisans  of  each  opinion  were  right  in  what  they  affirmed,  wrong 
in  what  they  denied;  each  of  the  three  foundations  of  virtue 
named,  being  a  real  foundation,  but  not  the  only  one  ;  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  a  virtuous  action,  according  to  Mr  Combe,  being 
the  possession  of  these  three  qualities  at  once. 

Here,  then,  Mr  Combe  gives  up  the  last  vestige  of  a  pretence, 
that  any  knowledge  of  the  faculties  employed  in  the  performance 
of  an  action,  is  necessary  to  enable  the  agent  to  determine  the 
morality  of  the  action  ; — that  pretence  on  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  grounded  the  special  excellence  of  phrenology.  Surely  a 
man  requires  no  knowledge  of  his  faculties,  to  know  whether  an 
action  does  good  or  evil.  Whether  it  does  good  or  evil,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  according  to  the  divine  law  or  not,  are  external  facts. 
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not  varying  in  any  degree  with  the  faculties  of  the  individual, 
or  any  thing  in  their  nature.  So,  to  know  whether  it  is  appro¬ 
ved  by  conscience  or  not,  is  matter  of  immediate  feeling. 

Had  it  not  been,  however,  that  we  were  desirous  to  show  the 
utter  futility  of  phrenology  for  any  purpose  whatever  connected 
with  ethics,  we  might  have  saved  the  maintaining  of  this  point; 
because,  even  granting  the  use  of  phrenology  in  the  way  Mr 
Combe  urges,  that  use  would  relate,  not  to  the  principle  of  morals, 
but  its  application — two  things  which  he  wholly  confounds. 
Immediately  after  giving  us  to  understand,  at  the  outset  of 
his  explication,  that  virtue  consists  in  acting  according  to 
the  adaptations  of  our  constitution,  we  find  him  observing, 
that  man  is  ‘endowed  with  reason  qualifying  him  to  discover 
‘  both  the  adaptations  themselves,  and  the  consequences  of 
‘  acting  in  conformity  with,  or  in  opposition  to  them.  Hence, 

‘  in  order  to  determine,  by  the  light  of  reason,  what  constitutes 
‘  one  active,  virtuous,  or  vicious,  he  must  become  acquainted 
‘  with  his  bodily  and  mental  constitution  and  their  relations,’ 
— which  is  much  the  same  as  if  one  should  say — honesty 
consists  in  paying  one’s  debts;  hence,  in  order  to  know  what 
constitutes  honesty,  we  must  know  what  a  man’s  debts  are. 
Rightly  stated,  Mr  Combe’s  syllogism,  demonstrating  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  particular  actions,  would  stand  thus : — Virtue  consists 
in  using  our  faculties  according  to  their  adaptations :  such  an 
action  is  an  abuse  of  such  a  faculty  :  therefore,  such  an  actioti  is 
vicious.  Now,  the  use  of  phrenology,  as  we  have  found  that 
use  described,  would  at  most  be,  to  prove  the  minor — that  is, 
to  tell  what  is  virtue ;  a  question  which  Mr  Combe  himself  ad¬ 
mits  to  be  one  of  no  difficulty.  His  business  was,  to  tell  what  con¬ 
stitutes  virtue — in  other  words,  to  establish  the  major  proposition. 
Now,  the  principle  contained  in  that  proposition  we  have  found 
resolved  by  Mr  Combe  into  this,  that  virtue  consists  in  doing 
what  is  at  once  useful,  commanded  by  God,  and  approved  by 
conscience.  Let  us  see  bow  phrenology  helps  to  establish  this 
principle. 

Mr  Combe  plainly  admits,  in  the  extracts  above  given,  that 
each  of  the  three  foundations  of  virtue  which  he  particularizes, 
had  already  been  assigned  by  different  philosophers  (owing  to 
the  different  shape  of  their  respective  skulls)  as  the  sole  foun¬ 
dation  of  virtue ;  so  that,  all  that  phrenology  can  claim,  even  on 
Mr  Combe’s  own  showing,  is  the  glory  of  putting  these  three 
systems  together.  But  in  what  possible  way,  we  beg  to  ask, 
can  phrenology  have  effected  this  very  important  step  in  science  ? 
— (its  importance  we  shall  yet  have  an  opportunity  of  estimating) 
— how  does  phrenology  make  it  appear  that,  to  constitute  an 
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action  virtuous,  it  must  needs  possess  all  these  three  qualities  ? 
Mr  Combe,  we  believe,  would  answer,  that  phrenology  has,  for 
the  first  time,  satisfactorily  established  the  existence  of  the  three 
faculties  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness. 
Thus — ‘  Phrenology  enables  us  to  prove  that  conscientiousness 
‘  is  not  a  factitious  sentiment,  reared  up  in  society,  as  many 
‘  moral  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  have  taught,  but  a  pri- 
‘  mitive  power,  having  its  specific  or<7«w,’  {Mor.  Phil.,  p.  17*2.) 
But,  with  the  leave  of  the  phrenologists,  before  we  can  assign  a 
certain  organ  to  a  certain  /ucm//#/,  we  must  know  that  the  faculty 
exists  ;  and  how  can  the  faculty  be  shown  to  exist,  but  by  obser¬ 
vation  and  consciousness?  Either  the  faculty  is  proved  to  exist 
by  those  means,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  what  more  have  we  to  learn 
from  phrenology? — if  it  is  not,  how  can  it  be  said  that  such  an 
organ  is  always  found  in  connexion  with  a  faculty,  the  existence  of 
which  is  not  proved  ?  A  man  who  denies  the  existence  of  con¬ 
science,  may  be  right,  or  he  may  be  wrong;  but  if  he  does  deny 
it,  how  can  you  meet  his  denial  but  by  arguments  derived  from 
consciousness  or  observation  ?  * 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  show  the  mere  existence  of  the  three 
faculties  which  the  phrenologists  call  the  moral  faculties ;  we 
must  be  shown  what  right  they  have  to  rule  the  others.  How  is 
this  done  ?  Let  us  see — 

‘  These  emotions  are  felt  to  have  a  commanding  authority  con- 
‘  ferred  on  them,  so  that  whatever  actions  they  denounce  as  dis- 
‘  agreeable  to  them  are  felt  to  be  wrong,  and  whatever  actions 
‘  they  feel  to  be  agreeable,  are  pronounced  to  be  right ;  and  we 
*  can  give  no  other  account  of  the  order  of  our  nature,  except  that 
‘  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  constitute  us' — {Mor.  Phil.,  p.  19.) 

Here  then  is  the  truth  of  the  very  proposition  which  contains 
Mr  Combe’s  theory  of  ethics,! — that  theory  which  solely,  from  its 
being  founded  on  phrenological  principles,  is  to  solve  all  the  dif- 
culties  of  the  science — here,  we  say,  is  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
containing  this  theory,  vested  on  evidence  perfectly  distinct  from 
any  that  phrenology  could  afford,  (supposing  the  alleged  facts  of 


*  And  here  let  us  ask,  by  the  way, — Is  Mr  Combe  prepared  to  demon¬ 
strate,  that  even  if  a  power  or  disposition  were  always  found  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  external  protuberance  on  the  skull,  that  power  or  dis¬ 
position  must  therpfire  be  a  simple  and  original  one? 

!  We  do  not  discuss  the  truth  of  this  position.  In  geneial,  we  hare 
not  wished  to  go  deeper  into  the  sul>ject  than  the  character  of  Mr  Combe’s 
speculations  led  us.  To  test  such  a  theory  by  considerations  of  a  pro¬ 
founder  kind,  would  have  been  much  the  same  as  running  out  some 
hundred  fathoms  of  line  to  sound  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge. 
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the  science  to  he  cstahlished) — evidence  perfectly  unconnected 
witl^  phrenology — evidence  which  phrenologists  speak  of  with 
contempt — that,  namely,  ol  inward  feeling  or  consciousness  /  VVe 
believe  such  an  instance  of  simplicity  could  not  be  paralleled. 
Uut  the  bestof  the  reasoning  still  remains — namely,  that  these  three 
faculties,  the  supremacy  of  which,  w'e  are  told,  every  man  intui¬ 
tively  feels,  are  faculties,  the  very  existence  o(  which,  according  to 
Mr  Combe's  own  account,  was,  thirty  years  ago,  only  matter  of 
conjecture  ! 

And  thus,  too,  are  we  at  length  made  to  perceive  the  principle 
on  which  the  use  of  phrenology,  as  an  instrument  of  discovery, 
is  to  be  estimated.  Phrenology  shows  (allowing  this)  that  a 
certain  organ  is  attached  to  a  certain  faculty;  i.e.  ajterxhe  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  faculty  is  known  by  means  of  consciousness  and  ob¬ 
servation.  By  virtue  of  this,  phrenology  is  to  be  held  as  having 
first  established  the  existence  of  the  faculty  ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  the  faculty  being  now,  by  the  right  of  discovery,  the  property 
of  phrenology,  all  that  has  ever  been,  or  ever  may  be,  and  by 
any  means  whatever,  known  regarding  that  faculty,  or  any  thing 
with  which  it  is  connected,  is  to  be  forthwith  set  down  to  account 
of  phrenology  ! 

Let  not,  however,  the  phrenologists  suppose  that  w’e  do  them 
or  their  science  a  prejudice,  by  denying  them  the  merit  of  disco¬ 
vering  this  theory.  We  think  we  shall  show  them  good  ground 
for  rejoicing  at  being  fairly  rid  of  it.  VVe  are,  indeed,  truly  at 
a  loss  to  say  whether  the  theory  itself,  or  the  pretensions  to  the 
discovery  ofitmadein  behalf  of  phrenology,  is  the  more  absurd. 

In  constructing  his  ethical  system,  Mr  Combe  seems  to  have 
acted  on  the  same  principle  as  one  who,  possessing  three  gar¬ 
ments,  each  somewhat  deficient  in  integrity,  should  wisely  resolve 
to  join  the  three  together,  in  order  that  the  whole  parts  of  the 
one  might  cover  the  rents  in  another.  The  purpose  might  suc¬ 
ceed  or  it  might  not ;  but  the  threefold  habiliment  would  hardly 
prove  a  very  elegant  or  commodious  one. 

If  the  object  of  a  theory  of  morals  were  merely  to  supply  a 
safe  guide  to  moral  practice,  we  must  own  that  Mr  Combe’s 
could  not  very  reasonably  be  complained  of ;  for  certainly  if  an 
action,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  promotes  happiness,  is  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  God,  and  approved  by  conscience — ignorance  and 
error  being  in  each  case  supposed  excluded,  (which  is  the  meaning 
of  the  agent’s  being,  in  phrenological  phrase,  under  the  guidance 
of  ‘  enlightened  intellect,’) — such  an  action  may,  we  think,  be  very 
safely  considered  as  having  its  morality  completely  established. 

But  if  to  furnish  a  theory  of  morals  means  to  assign  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  elementary  principle  to  which  all  our  moral  judg- 
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ments  may  be  reduced,  then  we  think  Mr  Combe’s  theory  will 
be  liable  to  some  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  ask,  are  there  any  actions  com¬ 
manded  in  the  divine  law  which  are  not  beneficial  or  not  approved 
by  conscience?  It  there  are,  then  we  should  be  wronj^  in  per- 
lorming  such  actions,  because  they  do  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
required  to  constitute  a  virtuous  action  ;  it  there  are  not,  what  is 
the  use  of  any  further  criterion  of  virtue  than  simple  obedience 
to  the  divine  law  ?  A  similar  question  may  be  asked  as  refjards 
conscience.  Are  there  any  actions  approved  by  an  enlightened 
conscience  which  are  not  beneficial,  not  agreeable  to  the  divine 
law  ?  A  similar  dilemma  ensues  according  to  the  answer. 

In  the  following  passage,  having  a  reference  to  this  point,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  addition  to  other  perplexities,  Mr  Combe 
confounds  a  true  theoretical  principle  with  a  safe  practical  rule: — 

‘  When  one  of  these  faculties  acts  independently  of  the  other,  it 
‘  does  not  necessarily  err,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  do  so  than  when 
‘  all  operate  in  concert.  'I’his  is  the  reason  that  any  theory  of 
‘  morals,  founded  on  only  one  of  them,  is  generally  imperfect  or 
‘  unsound.’—  (.1/or.  Phil.,  p.  25.) 

But  besides — the  divine  law  itself  is  said  to  be  good;  an  affir¬ 
mation  which  would  be  unmeaning,  did  we  conceive  the  divine 
law  to  be  itself  an  ultimate  standard.  What  quality  then  is  it, 
in  all  the  actions  commanded  by  the  divine  law,  on  account  of 
their  possessing  which  we  call  that  law  good  ?  If  it  is  their 
utility,  then  Mr  Combe’s  second  criterion  of  virtue  is  the  same 
as  his  first ;  if  it  is  their  being  agreeable,  to  conscience,  the  same 
as  his  third.  If  neither,  it  is  not  specified  at  all. 

In  regard  to  Mr  Combe’s  third  criterion  of  a  virtuous  action, 
that  it  should  be  agreeable  to  conscience — we  beg  to  ask,  when 
he  proposed  the  question,  what  constitutes  virtue?  —  what 
other  meaning  the  word  virtue  bears  in  the  question  than  what 
is  agreeable  to  conscience?  To  ask  what  makes  an  action  a  vir¬ 
tuous  one,  and  what  makes  it  approved  by  conscience,  is  evidently 
the  same  question. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  Mr  Combe  illustrates  his  notion 
of  ‘  unravelling  the  Gordian  knot  of  ethics,  which  at  present 
‘  appears  so  straitly  drawn  and  so  deeply  entangled.’  Such  is 
his  revelation  of  ‘  principles  and  relations  resembling,  in  their 
‘  order,  beauty,  and  wisdom,  the  works  of  the  Deity  in  other  de- 
‘  partments  of  nature.’ — {Moral  Phil.,  p.  7.)  Such  is  the  way 
in  which  ‘  the  principles  of  phrenology,  if  sound,  enable  us  to 
*  account  for  the  barren  condition  of  moral  philosophy  as  a 
‘  science.  The  numerous  errors,  the  confusion  and  contradiction 
‘  of  previous  moralists,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  having  no  stable 
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*  philosophy  of  mind.’ — (p.  16.)  Such  is  the  ‘  intelligible  found- 
‘  ation  ’  which,  ‘  these  points  being  assumed,’  (the  doctrines  of 
phrenology,)  ‘  is  laid  for  ethical  science.’ — (p.  17.)  Yet  Mr 
Combe  cannot  conceal  from  himself,  that  these  lucid  speculations 
must  fail  of  receiving  their  due  glory  where  the  principles  of 
phrenology  are  unacknowledged.  *  To  those  individuals  who  have 
‘  not  seen  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  positions,  I 

*  shall  appear  to  stand  in  a  condition  of  helplessness,  equal  to 
‘  that  of  all  my  predecessors,  whose  conflicting  opinions  1  have 
‘  cited.’ — (p.  6.)  Thus  meekly  does  Mr  Combe  resign  himself 
to  the  thought  of  being  reckoned  as  helpless  as  Cudworth,  and 
Clarke,  and  Hume,  and  Smith,  and  lieid,  and  Stewart,  and 
Brown ! 

Mr  Combe  having  thus  successfully  explained,  on  phrenolo* 
gical  principles,  what  constitutes  virtue,  next  proceeds  to  enquire 
whether  any  external  sanctions  have  been  provided  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  virtue  and  repression  of  vice.  ‘  All  are  agreed,’  he 
observes,  ‘  that  rewards  and  punishments  have  been  established 
‘  by  God,  but  as  to  the  extent^  manner^  and  time  of  dispensing 
‘  them,  very  different  opinions  exist.’  In  considering  the  opinion, 
that  rewards  and  punishments  are  reserved  for  a  future  state  of 
being,  Mr  Combe  has  presented  us  with  some  curious  reason¬ 
ings.  Of  this  opinion,  he,  with  his  usual  exactness  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  regards  it  as  an  essential  element,  that  it  supposes  God  to 
have  specifically  revealed  every  duty  which  he  requires  man  to 
perform :  now,  the  Bible  does  not  contain  a  perfectly  complete 
system  of  moral  direction.  'I'liis  is  the  first  objection  to  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Why  man  might  not  be 
judged  by  his  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  by  the  re¬ 
vealed  commands  of  the  Deity,  so  far  as  these  go,  Mr  Combe  has 
not  thought  fit  to  tell  us. 

‘  A  second  objection  to  the  theory  in  question  is  this, — it  im- 

*  plies  that  God  exercises  very  little  temporal  authority  in  the 

*  government  of  this  world,  reserving  his  punishments  and  re- 
‘  wards  chiefly  for  a  future  life.’ — {Mor.  Phil.,  p.  33.) 

In  the  next  page  we  are  told — ‘  It  is  important  to  establish 
‘  the  reality  and  efficiency  of  the  divine  government  in  this  world, 
‘  because  a  plausible  argument  has  been  reared  on  the  contrary 

*  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  there  can  be  no  reward  and  punish- 
‘  merit  at  all,  if  none  are  administered  in  this  life.  The  line  of  rea- 

*  soning  by  which  this  view  is  supported,  is  the  following  : — We 

*  can  judge  of  God,  it  is  said,  only  from  his  works.  His  works  in 
‘  this  world  are  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with:  if,  therefore,  in  this 
‘  life,  we  find  that  virtue  goes  unrewarded,  and  that  vice  triumphs, 

*  the  legitimate  inference  is,  that  it  will  always  be  so.’ — (p.  34.) 
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‘  It  will  serve  the  cause  of  moral  science,’  adds  Mr  Combe  im¬ 
mediately  after,  ‘  to  present  a  valid  answer  to  these  objections ;  and 
‘  the  most  satisfactory  to  my  mind  would  be,  one  which  should 
‘  show  that  the  Divine  Ruler  actually  does  execute  justice  here, 

‘  and  that  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  he  will  be  just 
‘  hereafier  ;  and  such,  accordingly,  is  the  argument  which  I  re- 
‘  spectfully  propose  to  maintain.’  That  is  to  say — that  the 
Divine  Ruler  actually  docs  execute  justice  here,  and  that  therefore 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  he  will  be  just  also  hereafter;  which  last 
supposition  again  ‘  implies,  that  God  exercises  very  little  tempo- 
‘  ral  authority  in  the  government  of  the  world  i.  e.  that  he  does 
not  execute  justice  here.  Thus,  by  legitimate  reasoning  from  a 
certain  premise,  is  established  the  contrary  of  the  premise  itself 
— a  process  in  Logic,  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  ‘  new  philo- 
‘  sophy’  to  bring  to  light. 

Having  thus  established  the  importance  of  proving  that  there 
is  justice  here,  in  order  thence  to  prove  that  there  is  hereafter, 
whence  again  it  is  proved  that  there  is  not  justice  here;  Mr 
Combe  proceeds  to  furnish  us  with  what  he  regards  as  ‘  the  right 
‘  clew  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world’ — the  nature  of 
which  may  be  thus  explained.  Man  is  placed  at  once  under  the 
dominion  of  three  different  species  of  laws — the  physical,  the 
organic,  and  the  moral  laws.  Each  species  has  its  own  rewards 
and  punishments  annexed  to  it  Obedience  to  one  class  of  laws 
will  not  save  a  man  from  the  punishment  of  disobeying  another 
class;  nor  will  disobedience  of  one  class  deprive  him  of  the  re¬ 
wards  annexed  to  the  obedience  of  another  class.  However 
virtuous  a  man  may  be,  if  he  neglect  the  physical  and  organic 
laws,  he  will  be  visited  with  bodily  injury  or  suffering ;  however 
wicked  he  may  be,  he  will,  by  attending  to  the  physical  and  or¬ 
ganic  laws,  preserve  himself  in  health  and  safety. 

Well — but  how  does  all  this  show,  otherwise  than  as  part  of 
the  general  assertion,  that  there  are  external  sanctions  to  the 
moral  laws?  There  are  punishments  for  violating  the  physical 
laws  as  such — punishments  for  violating  the  organic  laws  as 
such;  and  quite  irrespectively,  as  Mr  Combe  himself  studiously 
maintains,  of  a  man’s  moral  conduct.  What  connexion,  then,  have 
the  sanctions  of  these  laws  with  the  moral  law,  to  which  our 
question  exclusively  related  ?  Of  two  men  who  both  observe 
the  physical  and  organic  laws,  one  is  eminently  virtuous,  the 
other  flagrantly  wicked.  Both  are  alike  rewarded  for  their  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  physical  and  organic  law.  Where,  then,  is  the 
virtuous  man’s  external  reward  for  his  obedience  to  the  moral 
law  as  such — the  wicked  man’s  external  punishment  for  his  dis¬ 
obedience  of  the  moral  law  as  such  ?  This  is  the  sole  question. 
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If  Mr  Combe  bad  been  able  to  show  just  the  very  contrary  of 
what  he  maintains — if  he  had  been  able  to  show  that  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  moral  law  can  procure  some  remission  of  the,  otherwise, 
just  punishment  incurred  by  the  neglect  of  the  physical  and  or¬ 
ganic  laws — that  disobedience  of  the  moral  law  could  make  one 
incur  the  forfeiture  of  the,  otherwise,  due  rewards  of  obedience  to 
the  physical  and  organic  laws — that  would  have  been  something 
to  the  purpose ;  that  would  have  been  showing  the  existence  of 
external  sanctions  to  virtue ;  but  this,  as  has  been  seen,  is  just 
the  contrary  of  what  Mr  Combe  has  done. 

When  Mr  Combe  then  asserts,  in  general^  that  each  of  the 
different  species  of  laws  has  its  own  sanctions,  our  sole  concern 
is,  what  are  the  particular  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  ?  This, 
we  repeat,  is  the  sole  question.  What  sanctions,  then,  does  Mr 
Combe  show  ?  The  pleasure  and  pains  of  conscience — the  love 
and  good  offices  of  our  fellow-men  on  the  one  hand  ;  their  hatred, 
and  perhaps  vengeance,  on  the  other.  But  whoever  required  to 
be  told  that  virtue  had,  at  least,  these  encouragements,  vice  these 
restraints?  Or,  if  the  existence  of  such  encouragements  and  re¬ 
straints,  to  the  degree  in  which  they  do  exist,  could  ever  have 
fulfilled  the  notion  of  a  moral  retribution,  how  could  the  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  such  retribution  ever  have  been  started  ? 

Take  that  case  which  perhaps  reaches  the  summit  of  human 
wickedness — the  case  of  the  slave-trader.  Conceive — what  may 
really  take  place — the  opulent  proprietor  of  the  slave-ship  en¬ 
joying,  in  some  delicious  clime,  all  the  luxuries  which  the  world 
can  affiord.  These  luxuries  are  purchased  by  the  cruelest  ago¬ 
nies,  bodily  and  mental,  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
the  uttermost  moral  debasement  of  the  agents  whom  he  must 
needs  employ  in  the  perpetration  of  this  foul  villanv.  Where  is 
the  punishment,  in  this  world,  of  such  atrocity?  The  reproaches 
of  his  conscience  ?  His  conscience  indeed  !  Such  are  the  re- 

f)roaches  of  the  epicure's  conscience  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
amb  on  which  he  has  dined.  We  fear  that  the  conscience  which 
permits  systematic  crime,  will  deal  leniently  with  the  criminal 
during  and  after  commission.  A  punishing  conscience  is  a  re¬ 
straining  conscience.  But  then  there  is  the  vengeance  and  hatred 
of  his  fellow-men.  Their  vengeance — in  the  only  form  in  which 
it  can  reach  him — he  escapes,  perhaps  by  burying  his  victims 

and  their  wrongs  in  the  deep.  Their  hatred — whose  hatred? _ 

that  of  the  persons  around  him  ?  He  is  courted,  applauded,  per¬ 
haps  sincerely  loved  by  them.  His  conduct  towards  them  may 
be  unexceptionable,  nay  laudable ;  and  we  know  that,  if  a  man 
behaves  well  to  his  clasSy  he  may,  for  them,  behave  as  he  pleases 
to  others.  Whose  hatred  then  ?  An  assemblage  of  philanthro- 
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pists  at  Exeter  Hall — for  whom  he  cares  nothing — of  whom, 
perhaps,  he  never  heard.  Yet  this  man,  by  observing-ihe  phy¬ 
sical  and  organic  laws,  may  preserve  himself  in  ease,  and  health, 
and  comfort:  by  the  exercise  of  a  judicious  personal  moderation, 
he  may  extract  the  last  sip  of  enjoyment  from  every  source  of 
pleasure  which  the  world  can  supply.  While  thousands  of  his 
victims  are  chained  down  in  the  most  unnatural  and  painful  po¬ 
sitions,  he,  obeying  the  natural  law  which  imposes  the  use  of 
exercise,  is  reaping  the  reward  of  this  obedience ;  while  they 
are  suffocated  with  the  foul  air  in  the  vessel’s  hold,  he  obeys 
the  natural  law  which  requires  free  ventilation.  And  all  this  Mr 
Combe  speaks  of  as  happening  under  a  moral  government  exer¬ 
cised  here !  Why,  the  very  circumstance  that  a  man  may,  by 
observing  the  physical  and  organic  laws,  preserve  himsdf  in 
ease  and  enjoyment,  while  in  the  practice  of  the  most  flagrant 
cruelty  and  wrong  to  others — this  very  circumstance,  we  say, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  Justice, 
is  generally  felt,  and  not  unfairly  felt,  to  aggravate  the  complaint 
of  the  want  of  it.  The  punishment  which  is  represented  as  be¬ 
falling  an  agent  under  the  physical  and  organic  laws,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  punishment  for  the  neglect  of  those  laws  as  regards  himself. 
It  cannot  be  for  neglect  or  violation  as  regards  others ;  for  they, 
in  that  case,  pay  the  penalty.  Now,  we  apprehend,  it  never 
made  any  part  of  the  complaint  against  the  Divine  Justice,  that 
man  is  not  sufficiently  punished  for  inattention  to  self. 

In  saying  then,  which  we  do,  that  Mr  Combe  furnishes  no 
answer  at  all  to  the  question  proposed  by  him,  we  do  not  speak 
figuratively,  as  implying  that  the  answer  is  imperfect  or  unsatis¬ 
factory.  We  say,  in  the  most  literal  and  naked  sense  of  the 
term,  that  it  is  no  answer.  It  does  not  meet  the  question — nay,  it 
does  not  move  in  the  direction  of  it.  It  is  giving  us  a  stone  when 
we  ask  for  bread.  We  enquire  the  price  of  stocks,  and  he  tells 
us  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Another  fallacy,  however,  of  which  Mr  Combe  occasionally 
avails  himself,  in  trying  to  prove  the  existence  of  external  sanc¬ 
tions  to  virtue,  is  that  of  confounding  the  consequences  of  the 
agent’s  virtuous  conduct  to  himself,  with  the  consequences  of  that 
conduct  to  the  community  or  species  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
This  fallacy  is  introduced  in  the  assertion,  often  made  by  Mr 
Combe,  that  ‘  the  world  is  constituted  on  the  principle  of  the 
‘  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  intellect.’  Now,  if  this 
means  that  the  external  prosperity  of  the  agent  will  always  be 
most  effectually  promoted  by  virtuous  conduct,  or  vice  versa,  it 
is  notoriously  not  true.  If  it  means  that  the  general  advantage 
will  be  thus  promoted,  then  we  say  we  should  like  to  know  how 
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a  world  under  fixed  laws  of  any  kind  (and  witiiout  fixed  laws 
there  could  be  no  scope  either  for  wisdom  or  virtue)  could  be 
constituted  otherwise.  The  conduct  that  is  ^ood  and  wise  un¬ 
der  one  constitution,  might  be  wrong  and  foolish  under  another  ; 
but  a  constitution  where  wisdom  and  virtue  would  not  be  advan¬ 
tageous,  eiihcr  to  the  agent  himself,  or  the  species  to  which  he 
belongs,  is  impossible — for  this  reason,  that  conduct  which  would 
not  be  advantageous,  would,  on  that  very  account,  cease  to  be 
wisdom  or  virtue.  But  to  include  the  advantage  which  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  individuals,  by  the  very  nature  of  virtue,  bring  to  the 
species,  among  the  sanctions  of  virtue,  is  obviously  away  from 
the  question. 

In  Mr  Combe’s  speculations  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  world,  we  distinguish  two  propositions  main¬ 
tained  by  him — -first,  that  sanctions,  in  the  shape  of  physi¬ 
cal  good  or  evil,  are  attached  to  the  moral  law  ;  and  stcondlg, 
that  all  physical  good  and  evil  are  the  sanctions,  if  not  of  the 
moral,  of  some  other  laws  ;  in  other  words,  that  whatever  good 
is  enjoyed  by  men,  is  owing  to  their  obedience  of  some  law — 
wdiatever  evil  is  suffered,  to  the  disobedience  of  some  law.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  this  position  is  maintained,  the  following 
is  a  specimen  : — 

‘  The  laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  inanimate  matter  operate 
purely  as  p/o/AJcaf  influences,  independently  of  the  moral  or  religious 
character  of  those  whom  they  affect.  If  six  persons  he  travelling  in  a 
coach,  and  if  it  break  down  through  insufficiency  of  the  axle  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  cause,  they  will  be  projected  against  external  objects,  according  to  the 
impetus  communicated  to  their  bodies  by  the  previous  motion  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle,  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  inanimate  sulistances  of  the  same  tex¬ 
ture  and  materials.  Their  vices  or  their  virtues  will  not  modify  the 
physical  influences  that  impel  or  resist  them.  The  cause  of  the  accident 
is  simply  physical  imperfection  in  the  vehicle,  and  not  the  displeasure  of 
God  against  the  individual  men  who  occupy  it  on  account  of  their  sins. 
If  one  break  a  leg,  another  an  arm,  a  third  his  neck,  and  a  fourth  escape 
unhurt,  the  difference  of  result  is  to  he  ascribed  solely  to  the  difference 
of  the  mechanical  action  of  the  coach  on  their  hoilies,  according  to  their 
differences  of  size,  weight,  and  position,  or  to  difference  in  the  objects 
against  which  they  are  projected ;  one  falling  against  a  stone,  and  ano¬ 
ther  perhaps  alighting  on  turf. 

‘  The  whole  calamity  in  such  a  case  is  to  he  viewed  simply  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  not  attending  to  the  physical  laws  ;  in  other  words,  for  ne¬ 
glecting  to  have  a  coach  sufficiently  strong  ;  and  it  serves  to  render  men 
who  have  the  charge  of  coaches  more  attentive  to  their  duty  in  future.’ 
— (^/or.  Phil.,  pp.  35,  36.) 

A  coach  proprietor,  to  save  five  shillings,  hires  out  an  in¬ 
secure  vehicle,  by  the  breaking  down  of  which,  ‘  one  breaks 
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‘  a  leg — another  an  arm — and  a  third  his  neck ;  ’  and  this,  we 
are  gravely  told,  ‘  is  to  be  viewed  simply  as  a  punishment 
‘  for  not  attending  to  the  physical  laws — and  serves’  (we  wish 
it  would  even  do  this)  ‘  to  render  men  who  have  the  charge  of 
‘  eoaches  more  attentive  in  future  ’  The  concluding  remark  is  an 
instance  of  the  absolute  innocence  with  which  Mr  Combe  some¬ 
times  exposes  the  utter  absurdity  of  his  own  positions.  ‘  The 
‘  common  sense  of  mankind  has  led  them  to  recognize  this  prin- 
‘  ciple  in  their  laws;  for,  in  most  civilized  countries,  the  proprie- 
‘  tors  of  public  conveyances  are  held  answerable  for  damage  occa- 
‘  sioned  by  their  insufficiency.’  And  this  is  the  remark  coolly 
made  in  regard  to  a  case,  in  which  the  severe  misfortunes,  not  of 
the  person  whom  the  ‘  common  sense  of  mankind  holds  liable,’ 
but  of  other  and  different,  and  perfectly  innocent  persons,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  just  punishment  of  his  neglect  of  the  physical  laws! 

It  is  due  to  Mr  Combe  to  say,  however,  that  he  anticipates  the 
objection  which  may  be  made  to  this  explanation  ;  but  how  does 
he  obviate  it  ? — first,  by  telling  us  that  ‘  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
‘  good  qualities  of  our  fellow-men,  and  we  must  suffer  from  their 
‘  defects,  when,  without  due  regard  to  their  qualifications,  we  en- 
‘  trust  our  interests  or  safety  to  their  care.’ — (P.  37.)  And  other¬ 
wise,  by  showing  that  each  member  of  the  human  species  has, 
directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  remotely,  some  degree  of 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  other  men  ;  and  thus  becomes,  to  some 
extent,  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  justly  liable  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  it.  Thus,  if  a  person  travelling  from  Inverness  to  London 
gets  his  leg  broken  through  the  gross  negligence  of  a  coach-pro¬ 
prietor  at  Barnet,  he  is  to  be  told  that  the  misfortune  is  a  punish¬ 
ment  ;  first,  for  his  not  making  himself  sufficiently  acquainted  w  ith 
the  characters  of  all  the  coach-proprietors  from  one  end  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  other  ;  and  secondly,  of  his  not  having  duly  exerted 
himself  for  the  repression  of  crime  among  mankind  in  general. 

That,  in  any  such  cases,  a  particular  individual  is  utterly  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  knowing  the  physical  or  organic  law,  or  utterly 
without  the  power  of  obeying  it — that  one  individual  breaks  the 
law,  and  profits  by  the  breach,  while  another  pays  the  penalty 
— all  this  goes  for  nothing.  It  is  enough  for  Mr  Combe  to  say — 
where  an  evil  is  suffered,  there  has  been  a  law  broken  ;  though  even 
this,  of  course,  is  more  than  could  always  be  proved.  In  short,  his 
doctrine  comes  to  this,  that  if  all  men,  and  every  man,  possessed 
all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  wisdom,  and  acted  with  all  the 
prudence  and  all  the  virtue,  which,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of 
the  human  faculties,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  human  condi¬ 
tion,  is  simply  possible — then  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  human 
misery  could  disappear ;  and  that,  until  this  consummation  is 
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arrived  at,  every  evil  that  a  man  suffers  is  a  just  punishment  for 
the  eollective  ignorance,  folly,  and  vice,  of  the  species — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  far  he,  as  an  individual,  is  chargeable  with  any  part  of 
it.  If  he  has  been  a  good  man  himself,  he  will  have  a  quiet  con¬ 
science.  This  is  his  reward,  and  let  him  content  himself  with  it. 

But,  independently  of  its  being  altogether  untrue,  that  the 
good  or  evil  that  befalls  an  individual  is  always,  or  even  generally, 
the  result  of  his  own  conduct — the  only  sense  in  which  such  good 
or  evil  could  be  said  to  take  place  in  the  administration  of  a  moral 
government,  or  answer  the  purposes  of  one — Mr  Combe’s  whole 
notion  of  the  physical  and  organic  laws  being  laws  to  which  men, 
as  voluntary  agents,  are  subjected  under  certain  penalties,  is  essen¬ 
tially  erroneous ;  and  proceeds  on  an  obvious  confusion  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings  of  the  term  laws.  A  law  of  nature,  is  not  a  pre¬ 
cept,  but  a  fact.  A  slater,  by  carelessness,  falls  from  the  roof  of 
a  house,  and  breaks  his  leg.  Behold,  says  Mr  Combe,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  a  violation  of  the  natural  laws  !  But  what  law,  we 
pray,  does  the  slater  violate  ?  the  law  of  gravity  ? — the  law  of 
gravity  is  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  fact,  that  all  heavy  bodies 
descend.  The  body  of  the  slater  does  so  accordingly.  In  what 
possible  way,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  violates  this  law  ?  But 
is  he  not,  it  will  be  said,  guilty  of  neglecting  this^acf,  or  general 
truth,  and  is  not  the  broken  leg  a  punishment  of  this  neglect  ? 
We  answer,  it  may,  in  loose  phraseology,  be  called  so,  and  prac¬ 
tically  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  punishment ;  but  it  is  not  a 
punishment  in  the  sense  that  would  render  it  a  proof  or  instance 
of  a  moral  government; — that  is,  a  punishment  positively  anne.xed 
to  a  fault ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  fault,  instead  of  being  the 
ground  of  the  punishment,  pre-supposes  its  existence.  One  evil 
may  be  inflicted  to  deter  us  from  an  act  that  would  create  another 
evil;  but  if  all  evils  are  punishments,  the  case  must  come  to  be 
the  same  as  if  the  government  of  any  country  were  to  cause  pits 
to  be  dug  in  the  highway,  in  order  that  the  damage  which  travel¬ 
lers  might  suffer  from  fulling  in,  might  induce  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  falling  in. 

But  besides,  for  any  purpose  of  warning  or  punishment,  the 
pain  inflicted  under  the  natural  laws  would  often  be  excessive. 
Mr  Combe  seems  to  argue  {Const,  of  Man,  chap.  vi.  §  2,)  that 
nothing  less  than  the  torture  of  a  broken  leg  would  induce  men 
to  keep  whole  limbs.  Now,  by  the  dread  of  wdiat  punishment  is 
it  that  men  are  induced  to  keep  the  legs  of  their  chairs  and  tables 
sound  ?  By  the  dread  of  losing  the  use  of  these  artieles  for  half 
a  day,  and  paying  a  shilling  to  a  joiner.  Now  we  think  a  broken 
leg,  even  without  pain,  as  inconvenient  &s  a  broken  ehair;  and  the 
surgeon’s  bill  is  generally  as  serious  an  affair  as  the  joiner’s. 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  impugning  either  the  justice 
or  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  in  inflicting  those  pains.  Mr 
Combe  elsewhere  suggests,  what  appears,  so  far  as  human  view 
can  reach,  the  real  vindication  of  such ;  namely,  that  they  are  the 
ntcessary  consequences  of  the  combined  action  of  laws,  on  the  whole 
beneficial.  Thus,  the  pain  of  a  broken  leg  is  the  joint  effect  of 
the  law  of  gravity  and  the  law  of  animal  sensibility ;  both  of 
which  are  eminently  useful,  or  rather  indispensable.  Now  this, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  just  view  of  human  suffering,  abso¬ 
lutely  negatives  the  other ;  for,  if  suffering  be  a  necessary  and 
partial  consequence  of  a  law  intended  only  to  give  pleasure,  how 
can  it  be  said  to  be  a  punishment,  or  a  warning,  which  implies 
the  intentional  infliction  of  pain  ? 

Behold,  then,  the  principles  on  which  Mr  Combe  makes  up  his 
theory  of  the  sanctions  of  morality  : — First,  by  a  confusion  of 
two  different  meanings  of  the  word  law,  he  brings  man  under  the 
dominion  of  two  difl'erent  species  of  laws,  in  addition  to  the  moral 
law — namely,  the  physical  and  organic  laws  ;  then,  by  a  liberty 
of  speech,  he  makes  out  that  these  laws  have  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  annexed  to  them,  no  matter  though  such  often  fail  on 
the  wrong  person.  Next,  throwing  all  the  three  sorts  of  laws 
together,  he  picks  out  cases  of  the  physical  and  organic,  as  samples 
of  the  whole  lot;  and  thus,  with  the  assistance  of  some  minor 
fallacies,  before  pointed  out,  he  exhibits  a  complete  and  regular 
administration  of  justice  in  the  present  world.  Mark,  then,  the 
real  effect  of  Mr  Combe’s  explanation.  We  complain,  for  instance, 
that  the  seducer  and  adulterer  may  inflict  the  crudest  and  most 
irreparable  injuries  with  impunity  :  we  are  told  that  if  he  sails  in 
a  ship  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  he  will  infallibly  be  drowned. 
We  ask,  where  is  the  punishment  provided  for  inhumanity  and 
oppression  :  it  is  replied,  whoever  sleeps  in  a  damp  bed  shall 
not  escape  a  rheumatic  fever.  Behold,  we  say,  the  devourer  of 
the  widow’s  and  the  orphan’s  portion,  flourishing  in  ease  and 
security  :  but,  says  Mr  Combe,  let  him  jump  out  of  a  two  pair  of 
stairs  window,  and  see  if  he  will  get  off  without  broken  bones ! 
Upon  the  strength  of  all  this,  he  complacently  tells  us — 

‘  That  one  difference  between  the  expositions  of  moral  science  which 
have  been  presented  l>y  preceding  enquirers,  and  that  which  I  am  now 
endeavouring  to  elucidate,  consists  in  this — that  hitherto,  moralists  gen¬ 
erally  have  laid  down  precepts  without  showing  their  foundation  in  our 
constitution,  or  the  mode  in  which  disregard  of  them  is  punished  by  the 
ordinary  operation  of  natural  causes.  They  were  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  with  the  independent  operation 
of  the  different  natural  laws,  and,  in  consequence,  failed  in  this  branch 
of  their  subject.  In  their  expositions  of  moral  philosophy,  they 
resembled  those  who  teach  us  to  practise  an  art  without  explaining  the 
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scientific  principles  on  which  the  practice  is  founded.  It  is  my  object  to 
explain  to  you  not  only  the  practice  of  virtue,  hut  the  laws  of  our  con¬ 
stitution  on  which  it  depends.’ — (J/or.  Phil.,  p.  67.) 

After  which,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  ‘  the  difference  *  (as, 
for  instance)  ‘  between  Paley’s  moral  philosophy  and  that 
‘  which  he  is  now  teachinjr,*  by  contrasting  the  case  of  a  per¬ 
son  blindly  following  a  rule  learned  by  rote,  with  that  of  one 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the  rule  is 
founded ! 

But  let  us  distinguish  the  degree  of  truth  which  belongs  to  Mr 
Combe’s  general  statement,  and  do  justice  to  the  practical  utility 
of  some  of  his  view’s.  Mr  Combe’s  w'ritings  uniformly  displity  a 
pure  and  enlarged  spirit  of  philanthropy — an  ardent  desire  to 
better  the  condition  of  mankind  ;  and  generally — with  exception, 
of  course,  of  his  phrenological  fallacies — much  sound  sense  and 
sagacity  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  this  end.  That  the 
good  and  evil  of  life  are  much  more  in  men’s  hands  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  ;  that  most,  or  many,  of  the  sufferings  of  huma¬ 
nity — sufferings  too  often  considered  as  fixed  by  the  Creator  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world — admit  of  removal  by  a  greater  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  a  more  careful  application  of  that 
knowledge  ;  that  many  of  the  calamities  of  individuals,  frequently 
viewed  as  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Providence,  are  traceable  to 
themselves,  either  wholly  and  directly,  or  traceable  to  those  with 
whom  the  fate  of  the  individual  is  indissolubly  connected,  but  on 
whose  character  and  conduct  he  has  failed  to  exercise  the  influence 
he  was  possessed  of ;  that  an  attention  to  one  part  of  our  duty 
will  not  exempt  us  from  the  consequences  of  neglecting  another; 
and  generally,  that  by  an  increase  of  human  knowledge  and 
human  virtue,  human  happiness  is  capable  of  being  raised  to  a 
higher — an  incalculably  higher — pitch,  than  the  ordinary  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  essentially  miserable  state  of  humanity  incline 
many  to  believe — These  are  truths  which,  if  not  absolutely  new, 
are  yet  new  to  many,  and  too  little  regarded  by  all ;  and  in  thus 
inculcating  the  greatness  in  degree,  as  relative  to  ordinary  appre¬ 
hensions,  of  the  command  which  man  possesses  over  the  means  of 
his  happiness  and  the  sourees  of  his  misery,  Mr  Combe  has 
rendered  a  useful  service  to  humanity. 

But  here  the  question  unavoidably  rises  in  every  one’s  mind — 
W’hat  h^'s,  phrenology  to  do  with  all  this?  Yet  the  views  we 
have  now  been  considering,  and  which  compose  what  Mr  Combe 
designates  ‘  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws,’  are  invariably 
spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  products  of  phrenology ! 

*  But  you  will  perceive  that,  before  you  can  comprehend  this  system 
of  government,  you  must  study  to  become  acquainted  with  the  objects 
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in  nature,  by  the  action  of  which  it  takes  place,  whether  these  be  exter¬ 
nal,  or  consist  of  our  own  bodies  and  minds.  If  mankind  have  hitherto 
lived  without  this  knowledge,  can  you  wonder  that  the  ways  of  Provi¬ 
dence  have  appeared  dark  and  contradictory?  And  if, by  means  oi phre- 
iinlugg,  we  have  now  discovered  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  its 
relationship  to  our  bodies  and  external  nature;  if,  moreover,  physical 
science  has  largely  opened  up  to  us  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
objects  by  which  we  are  surrouniled  and  affected  ;  need  we  feel  surprised 
that  the  dawn  of  a  new  philosophy  begins  to  break  forth  upon  our  vision 
— a  philosophy  more  consistent,  more  practical,  and  more  consolatory, 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared.’ — (il/or.  Phil.,  p.  53.) 

‘  The  grand  principle  of  the  philosophg  which  I  am  now  teaching 
is,  that  the  natural  laws  really  admit  of  no  exceptions,  and  that  specitic 
causes,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  apparent  exception,  exist  in  every 
instance.’ — (P.  86.) 

‘  If  I  have  in  other  instances  given  a  correct  exposition  of  the  order 
of  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  and  the  principles  of  natural  reli¬ 
gion,  1  hope  that  you  w'ill  neither  he  startled  at  the  novelty,  nor  offended 
by  the  consequences  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  I  have  expounded. 
You  know  your  own  position.  You  are  the  first  popular  audience  in  this 
city  to  whom  the  truths  and  the  consequences  of  the  new  philosophy  of 
mind,  discovered  by  J)r  Gall,  have  been  unfolded  ;  and  you  are  aware 
that,  in  every  age,  the  most  useful  and  important  truths  have  had  to 
contend  with  violent  prejudices  w  hen  first  promulgated.’ — (P.  433  ) 

Persons  who  have  been  afflicted  with  fears  of  ‘  the  possibility 
‘  of  civilization  perishing,  or  modern  nations  becoming  effeminate 
‘  or  corrupt,’  may  now  take  consolation.  ‘  The  discovery  of  the 
‘  natural  laws  (!),  and  those  of  organization  in  particular,  will 
‘  guard  them  against  this  evil.’ — {^Mor.  Phil.,  p.  379.)  We  may 
refer  also  to  a  passage,  too  long  to  quote,  (at  p.  4*26,)  and  to  the 
habitual  conjunction  of  ‘  phrenology  and  the  natural  laws,’  as  of 
two  things  coeval  and  coexistent;  and  all  this  just  as  if  the 
merest  savage — nay,  as  if  even  a  quadruped  could  live  half  a 
day  without  observing  the  ‘  natural  laws  !’ 

‘  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws  ’  comprehends  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  moral  facullus  and  intellect,  which,  consequently, 
becomes  a  discovery  of  phrenology. 

‘  Phrenologif  shows,  that  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  enlightened 
by  intellect,  have  been  intended  to  guide  the  inferior  faculties  of  men.’ 
— (P.  428.) 

‘  According  to  our  view,  the  Creator  has  framed  the  world  on  the 
principle  of  the  predominance  of  the  higher  sentiments.’ — (P.  438.  ) 

‘These  facts  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  (!), 
that  the  higher  faculties  are  made  to  govern  the  lower.’ — {Elem-  ofPhren., 
p.  135.) 

‘  Phrenology  confirms  this  opinion,  by  unfolding  to  us  (!  !)  the  great 
fact,  that  we  possess  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  invested  with  au- 
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to  rule  over  and  direct  the  animal  propensities,’  &c.— (See  the 
Hhule  passage  in  the  American  Notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  413.) 

The  supremacy  of  the  moral  faculties  just  means,  that  men 
should  keep  their  appetites  and  passions  in  subjection  to  reason 
and  conscience.  A  good  sentiment  truly — but  we  rather  think 
that  we  had  heard  something  like  it,  before  the  commencement  of 
our  acquaintance  with  phrenology.  To  act  under  the  dominion  of 
‘  enlightened  intellect,’  is  to  choose  what  will  benefit  rather  than 
what  will  hurt  us — to  do  what  it  is  our  purpose  to  do,  and  not 
the  contrary — to  take  the  right  way  of  doing  it,  and  not  the 
wrong.  It  means,  for  instance,  that  one  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  go 
from  Edinburgh  to  London,  should  not  travel  na  Lerwick  or  Ham¬ 
burg — that  a  man  should  not  take  his  hut  and  walking-stick  to  bed 
— that  he  should  not  apply  to  his  solicitor  to  mend  his  boots, 
or  call  in  the  constable  when  his  wife  falls  in  labour ; — it  means, 
in  short — that  a  man  should  act  rationally,  and  not  like  a  fool  or 
madman.  A  sensible  enough  maxim,  we  admit — but  we  thought 
that  it  had  been  somewhat  older  than  phrenology.  That  the 
world  is  constituted  on  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  means  that  mankind  are  generally  found  to 
thrive  better  under  the  prevalence  of  justice,  humanity,  truth, 
temperance,  prudence,  than  where  robbery,  murder,  falsehood, 
and  profligacy  are  common.  The  precise  time  when  this  recon¬ 
dite  truth  was  first  brought  to  light,  we  shall  not  take  upon  us 
to  specify — but  we  had  unwittingly  nourished  the  impression 
that  it  was  rather  before  the  days  of  Dr  Gall. 

Mr  Combe  thus  exhibits  the  consequences  which  followed  from 
men’s  not  knowing  sooner  that  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect 
were  intended  to  govern  the  lower  powers  ; — 

‘  The  national  debt  of  Britain  has  been  contracted  chiefly  in  wars, 
originating  in  commercial  jealousy  and  thirst  fur  conquest ;  in  short, 
under  the  suggestions  of  cumbativeness,  destructiveness,  acquisitiveness, 
and  self-esteem.  Did  not  our  ancestors,  therefore,  impede  their  own 
prosperity  and  happiness,  by  engaging  in  these  contests?  and  have  any 
consequences  of  them  reached  us,  except  the  burden  of  paying  nearly 
thirty  millions  of  taxes  annually,  as  the  price  of  the  gratification  of  the 
propensities  of  our  ignorant  forefathers?  Would  a  statesman,  wAo  be- 
IL  ced  in  the  doctrines  maintained  in  this  'work,  have  recommended  these 
wars  as  essential  to  national  prosperity  ?  If  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
sums  had  been  spent  in  effecting  objects  recognized  by  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments — in  instituting,  for  example,  seminaries  of  education  and  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  and  in  making  roads,  canals,  and  public  granaries — how  different 
would  have  been  the  present  condition  of  the  country  I  ’ — (Const,  of  Man, 
ch.  V.,  §  3.) 

All  those  calamities  happened  because  Mr  Pitt  and  Buonaparte 
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were  not  acquainted  with  *  phrenology  and  the  natural  laws.* 
Tliey  acted,  it  appears,  in  pure  ignorance  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  Buonaparte,  in  particular, 
did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  justice  as  an  innate  sentiment, 

(  Const,  of  Man —  Conclusion.)  Of  course,  it  was  never  pretended 
that  these  w’ars  were  just  or  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  nobody 
would  have  cared  to  deny  that  they  were  unjust  and  useless. 
But  what  then  ?  nobody  knew  then  that  this  was  any  reason 
against  engaging  in  them.  People  did  not  know  the  number 
or  nature  of  their  faculties,  their  uses  and  abuses ;  and  so,  grop¬ 
ing  in  the  dark,  just  took  up  what  ever  faculty  came  first  within 
their  reach  ;  and,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  acquisitiveness,  de¬ 
structiveness,  and  combativeness,  seem  always  to  have  lain  quite 
ready  at  hand. 

The  case  now  mentioned,  is  cited  as  an  example  of  ‘  calami- 
‘  ties  arising  from  infringement  of  the  moral  law.’  Now,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  have  been  an  avowed  infringement  of  the  moral  laws, 
we  cannot  see  how  the  calamity  arose  from  the  immorality  of 
the  wars.  The  calamity  is  the  national  debt;  but  the  same  sort 
of  calamity,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  befalls  us  for  liberating 
our  colonial  slaves.  Surely  that  was  not  an  infringement  of  the 
moral  laws.  Besides,  the  calamity  did  not  fall  on  the  generation 
w  hich  engaged  in  the  wars,  but  on  us,  their  successors,  who  are 
now  learning  to  deprecate  these  wars.  Considered,  then,  as  a 
punishment  of  immorality,  the  national  debt  neither  meets 
the  offence  nor  the  criminal.  But  we  notice  this  merely  by 
the  way  ;  as  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr  Combe 
substantiates  his  view's  of  a  moral  government  in  the  world. 
Our  purpose  at  present  was  not  to  question  either  the  justice  or 
the  novelty  of  Mr  Combe’s  views;  but  allowing  them  all  the 
jtistice,  and  all  the  novelty  that  can  possibly  be  desired  for 
them,  to  ask  in  what  possible  way  phrenology  claims  credit  on 
their  account  ? 

The  nature  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  phrenology 
and  the  ‘  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws,’  Mr  Combe  has  nowhere 
condescended  specifically  to  point  out ;  but  to  any  person  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  writings,  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  ana¬ 
lyse  trains  of  thought,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  impression  of 
such  connexion  has  been  generated  in  his  mind  by  such  processes 
as  the  following  : — 

A  knowledge  of  phrenology  is  a  knowledge  of  our  faculties — 
a  know  ledge  of  our  faculties  is  a  knowledge  of  our  constitution — 
a  knowledge  of  our  constitution  is  a  knowledge  of  the  physical, 
and  organic,  and  moral  laws  of  our  constitution  ;  but  these  laws 
are  laws  of  nature — consequently,  phrenology  has  discovered  the 
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existence,  and  the  uniformity,  and  the  uses  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  every  thinji;  of  or  coneerninff  these  laws  ! 

But  further — and,  as  the  Conveyancers  say,  ‘  without  prejudice 
‘  to  the  foresaid  fjenerality,’  phrenolog^y  has  a  special  claim  as 
rejjards  the  organic  laws.  Organic  laws  are  laws  concerning 
organs.  But  if  it  is  not  about  organs  that  phrenology  tells  us, 
what  does  it  tell  us  about?  The  general  principle  of  phrenology, 
that  the  mind  acts  through  organs,  is  itself  an  organic  law. 
Consequently,  phrenology  discovers  organic  laws,  and  all  the  or¬ 
ganic  laws;  and  consequently  nothing  was  known  about  organic 
laws  till  the  days  of  phrenology  1 

By  such  persons  as  are  less  familiar  with  the  sort  of  logic  in 
use  among  phrenologists,  these  statements  will  he  set  down  as 
mere  burlesque.  We  beg  then  to  give,  in  the  following  passage, 
the  most  distinct  and  formal  account  we  are  able  to  tind,  in  Mr 
Combe’s  own  words,  of  the  connexion  between  ‘  phrenology  and 
‘  the  natural  laws and  we  seriously  challenge  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  that  account  and  ours. 

‘  It  may  he  urged,  that  all  past  speculations  ahout  the  laws  of  nature 
have  proved  more  imposing  than  useful ;  and  tliut,  while  the  laws  them¬ 
selves  aff<.rd  materials  for  elevated  declaination,  they  form  no  secure 
guides  even  to  the  learned,  and  much  less  to  the  illiterate,  in  practical 
conduct.  In  answer,  I  would  respectfully  repeat  what  has  frequently 
been  urged  in  the  text,  that  before  we  cun  discover  the  laws  of  nature 
applicalde  to  man,  we  must  know,  first,  the  cunstitiitioii  of  man  himself; 
secoiidlv,  the  constitution  of  external  nature  ;  and  thirdly,  we  must  com¬ 
pare  the  two.  But,  until  the  discovery  of  phrenology,  the  mental  con¬ 
stitution  of  man  was  a  matter  of  vague  conjecture  and  endless  debate; 
and  the  connexion  between  his  mental  powers  and  his  organized  system 
was  inv(dved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  The  hrain,  the  most  important 
organ  of  the  body,  had  no  ascertained  functions.  Before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  science,  therefore,  men  were  rather  impressed  with  the  un¬ 
speakable  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  than 
extensively  acquainted  with  those  laws  themselves  ;  and  even  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  external  worhl  actually  possessed,  could  not,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  he  rendered  available,  on  account  of  its  relationship  to  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  man  being  unascertained,  and  unascertainahle  so  long  as  these 
qualities  themselves  were  unknown.’ — (^Const.  of  Man.  Appendix,  No.  1.) 

We  also  beg  to  refer  any  one,  who  may  think  we  are  doing 
injustice  to  Mr  Combe’s  reasonings  on  this  subject,  to  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  of  the  Constitution  of  Man,  in  which  the  author 
sets  himself  explicitly  to  answer  the  question — ‘  What  is  the 
‘  practical  use  ot  phrenology  ?’  The  argument  in  proof  of  the 
use  of  phrenology,  will  be  found  to  stand  precisely  thus  : — Man¬ 
kind  have  suffered  many  evils,  in  aH  time  past,  from  ignorance 
and  vice — consequently^  a  true  philosophy  of  mind  is  the  only 
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remedy  for  these  evils  ;  but  a  true  philosophy  of  mind  did  not 
exist  before  phrenology — consequently^  phrenology  is  the  true 
philosophy,  and  a  remedy  for  all  our  evils.  We  can  only  quote 
one  specimen  of  the  reasoning,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
phrejiology  is  applicable  to  legislation  ; — 

‘  Legislation,  civil  and  criminal,  is  intended  to  regulate  and  direct  the 
human  faculties  in  their  efforts  at  gratiticalion  ;  and  laws,  to  he  useful, 
must  accord  with  the  constitution  of  these  laculties.  liut  how  can  salu¬ 
tary  laws  he  enacted,  whde  the  suhjtct  to  he  governed,  or  human  nature, 
is  not  accurately  understood?  The  inconsistency  and  intricacy  of  the 
laws,  even  in  enlightetied  nations,  have  afforded  themes  for  the  satirist 
in  every  age  ;  yet  how  could  the  case  he  otherwise?  Legislators  pro¬ 
vided  rules  fur  directing  the  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  thev  con- 
ceiveil  themselves  to  know  ;  but  either  error  in  their  conceptions,  or  the 
effects  of  other  qualities  unknow  n  or  unattended  to,  defeated  their  inten¬ 
tions.  The  law,  fur  example,  punishing  heresy  with  hurtling,  was  ad¬ 
dressed  hy  our  ancestors  to  Cautiousness  and  the  Love  of  Life  ;  hut 
Intellect,  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness,  were  omitted  in 
their  estimate  ul  human  principles  of  action  ;  and  these  set  the  law  at 
deliuiice.  There  are  matiy  laws  still  in  the  statute-hook,  equally  at 
variance  with  the  nature  of  man.’ — {Const,  of  Man.  Cunclusioii.) 

The  legislators,  then,  who  enacted  laws  for  burning  heretics, 
did  so  simply  frotn  ignorance  that  these  heretics  were  possi  ssed 
of  intelligence,  religious  principle,  conscience,  and  Hrniiiess,  (hid¬ 
den  qualities  certainly  in  persons  who  have  submitted  to  be 
burned  for  religion  ;)  and  the  existence  of  these  qualities  was  un¬ 
known,  because  their  external  organs  in  the  skull  were  unknown. 
We  beg  to  supply  the  historical  confirmation  of  the  justness  of 
these  views  in  the  fact,  that  there  has  not  been  a  heretic  burned 
in  these  realms  since  the  publication  of  the  System  of  Phreno- 

But  Mr  Combe  has  had  his  conviction  of  the  identity  of 
‘  phrenology  and  the  natural  laws  ’  fortified  by  instances  such  as 
the  following  : — 

‘  A  friend,  who  is  the  fatlier  of  several  intelligent  children,  told  me, 
that  before  he  studied  phrenology  and  the  iiiilural  laws,  he  taught  his 
childieti  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  required  their  obedience  uii  the 
strength  of  the  fifth  coniniaiidmeiit,  lluiiour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  lung  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  tliy  God  givetli 
thee,"  assuring  them  that  God  would  punish  them  liy  premature  death  if 
they  disobeyed  this  commandment.  God,  he  said,  had  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  ;  and,  as  he  was  just,  he  would  enforee  bis  authority.  'I'he 
children  soon  learned,  however,  by  experience,  that  this  consequence  did 
not  actually  follow ;  they  disobeyed,  and  were  threatened  ;  but,  finding 
themselves  still  alive,  they  disobeyed  again.  He  was  not  successful, 
therefore,  by  this  method,  in  enforcing  obedience.  After  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  natural  laws,  he  still  taught  them  the  commandment. 
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but  be  gave  a  difTerent  explanation  of  it.’ — ‘  He  fiaid  that  thia  commen¬ 
tary,  enforced  from  day  to  day,  by  proofs  of  his  knowiiig  mure  than  the 
children  did,  was  successful.’ — ( A/or.  Phil.,  p.  160,  161.) 

Behold  a  man  after  Mr  Combe’s  own  heart !  Here  was  one 
of  just  the  right  calibre  for  a  phrenologist !  Here  was  a  person 
quite  prepared,  we  dare  be  sworn,  to  vote  the  ‘  old  philosophy’ 
mere  foolishness;  and  Locke,  and  Malebranche,  and  Berkeley, 
Cudworth,  and  Butler,  and  Hume,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown, 
mere  drivellers.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  in  the  account  there 
must  be  a  misprint  of  a  word.  In  order  to  make  a  case  in  point, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  above  children  had  made 
the  discovery  ‘by  phrenology,’  instead  of  ‘by  experience?’ — 

‘  since,  otherwise,  people  might  say,  if  they  made  the  di-covery 
without  phrenology,  why  might  not  their  intelligent  progenitor 
have  done  so  also  ? 

But  here  we  are  bound  to  observe,  that,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  great  benefits  of  an  attention  to 
‘  phrenology  and  the  natural  laws.’  We  have  no  doubt  phreno¬ 
logy  and  brandy  will  make  a  man  drunk  ;  phrenology  and  laud¬ 
anum  will  make  him  sleep.  Equally  little  do  we  doubt  that 
immense  advantage  will  be  derived  from  wearing  a  white  hat  on 
the  tenth  of  every  month  and  observing  the  natural  laws,  or 
counting  one’s  waistcoat  buttons  every  'I'uesday  and  observing 
the  natural  laws — only  we  take  leave  to  doubt  how  far  the  seve¬ 
ral  results  will  be  owing  to  the  phrenology,  the  white  hat,  and 
the  button  counting,  in  each  case  respectively. 

This  method  of  mixing  up  what  he  calls  the  ‘  doctrine  of 
‘  the  natural  laws’  with  phrenology,  is  evidently  a  main  cause 
of  the  admiration  which  that  science  has  procured — such  as  the 
admiration  is,  and  such  as  are  the  persons  who  display  it.  A 
worthy  gentleman,  mentioned  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Man,  left  a  bequest  for  the  special  encouragement 
of  phrenology ;  and  this  ‘  from  a  deliberate,  calm,  and  deep- 
‘  rooted  conviction,  that  nothing  whatever,  hitherto  known,  can 
‘  operate  so  powerfully  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
‘  mankind,  as  the  knowledge  and  practical  adoption  of  the  prin- 
‘  ciples  disclosed  by  phrenology,  and  particularly  of  those  which 
‘  are  developed  in  the  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man  above 
‘  mentioned.’ 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  surprised  this  benevolent,  but  not 
very  perspicacious  person,  to  be  told  that  these  principles — the 
practical  adoption  of  which  would,  as  he  says,  and  not  untruly, 
operate  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind — have  just 
about  as  much  dependence  on  phrenology  as  on  conic  sections 
or  logarithms.  In  fact,  Mr  Combe  himself  admits  as  much  in 
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his  preface — an  admission  which  two  persons  in  a  hundred  will 
notice,  and  one  of  the  two  may  remember  ;  yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  admission,  we  And  him,  not  merely  in  a  thousand  ways  of 
implication  and  assumption,  but  by  direct  assertion,  ascribing 
the  discovery  of  these  principles  to  phrenology  !  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  make  us  impute  intentional  deception  to  Mr  Combe. 
Where  Mr  Combe  is  the  deceiver,  he  is  also  the  deceived  ;  and 
his  simplicity  in  the  one  character  is  infinitely  more  conspicuous 
than  his  address  in  the  other.  The  truth  is,  Mr  Combe’s  belief 
in  phrenology  is  like  the  belief  of  some  people  in  ghosts  and  ap¬ 
paritions — it  is  too  much  for  his  judgment.  When  he  coolly  and 
steadily  considers  some  of  the  claims  made  by  him  on  behalf  of 
phrenology,  he  seems  to  see  their  absurdity — but  he  believes  them 
still ! 

Some  of  Mr  Combe’s  American  friends  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  a  little  more  sharp-sighted  than  the  worthy  testator 
just  mentioned.  They  remarked,  it  seems,  that  the  views  on 
education  presented  by  Mr  Combe,  ‘  were  so  sound  and  lumi- 
‘  nous,  that  he  would  have  done  much  more  good  if  he  had  omit- 
‘  ted  phrenology^  and  delivered  them  simply  as  founded  in  com- 
‘  mon  sense’ — a  suggestion  which  Mr  Combe  took  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  pious  clergyman  might  be  supposed  to  receive  a 
proposal  to  ground  his  religious  exhortations  on  human  reason 
and  omit  the  gospel. 

Though  the  ‘  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws  ’  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  phrenology,  it  is  far  from 
being  the  only  one.  The  hallucination  under  which  Mr  Combe 
appears  to  labour  on  this  head,  is  absolutely  without  parallel. 
His  phrenology  resembles  a  large  whirlpool — it  is,  indeed,  a  per¬ 
fect  Maelstrom.  Whatever  comes  within  miles  of  it,  is  sure  to  be 
sucked  within  its  vortex.  Straws  and  navies  are  alike  engulf¬ 
ed  by  it.  Principles  to  be  found  stated  in  every  philosophical, 
nay,  in  every  didactic  writing  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  are 
with  the  most  entire  coolness,  the  most  unconscious  simplicity,  set 
down  as  deriving  their  truth  wholly  and  exclusively  from  phreno¬ 
logy.  Truisms,  which  Dr  Gall’s  great-grandmother  would 
have  disdained  to  utter,  become,  when  dressed  in  phrenological 
guise,  profound  maxims  of  wisdom.  Whenever  Mr  Combe  has 
occasion  to  introduce  a  truth  which  he  thinks  worth  seizing  upon, 
he  has  the  formula  ready — ‘  phrenology  reveals  to  us  ’ — ‘  the 
‘  new  philosophy  informs  us  ’* — much  in  the  same  way  that 

•  ‘  The  only  point,’  says  Mr  Combe,  ‘  in  which  I  perceive  a  defi- 
‘  ciency  (in  M.  Ue  rocqueville’s  speculations)  is  a  want  of  &  philosophy 
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certain  vain  persons,  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  society, 
will  tell  us,  in  reffaril  to  any  person,  place,  or  thinjr  of  note,  that 
can  possibly  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  one  with  whom,  or  with 

which,  they  have  had  a  lon;r  and  intimate  concern _ ‘  The 

‘  new  philosophy,  or  t/iat  which  is  Jbundtd  in  knowledge  of  man's 
‘  nature,'  has  discovered  that  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind  have  the 
same  mental  faculties  as  the  hi;^her. — ( J/or.  Phil.,  p.  07.*)  *'  Phre- 
‘  nology  shows’  that  the  impulses  to  marry,  come  from  a  desire  for 
a  companion  of  a  ditferent  sex,  for  children,  and  for  the  society 
of  human  beings  in  general. — (1 10.)  ‘  Phrenolrgy  shows ’  that 
ill-assorted  unions  are  unhappy. — (111.)  "1  he  cause  why  man 

has  wandered  in  misery  and  error  so  long,  ‘  is  rendered  clear  by 
‘  phrenology,’ — he  possesses  blind  animal  propensities  as  well  as 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments. —  (217.)  ‘  The  principles  of 
‘  phrenology  are  excellent  guides  ;  they  teach  us  that  the  pro- 

*  pensities  and  sentiments  are  mere  blind  instincts,  and  that  they 
‘  often  cling  to  objects  to  which  they  have  been  long  devoted,  in- 
‘  dependently  of  reason.’ — (3.l9.)  ‘  'riie  phrenologist,  who  knows 

*  the  nature  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  is  well  able  to 
‘  conceive  *  the  distress  tell  by  one  who  is  reduced  from  aiHuence 
to  poverty. —  (-ISS.)  ‘  The  phrenologist  perceives  that  the  Crea- 
‘  tor  has  bestowed  definite  qualities  on  the  human  mind,  and  on 
‘  external  objects,  and  established  certaiti  relations  between 
‘  them.’ — (  Const,  of  Man.  Intr.J  ‘  Phrenology  renders  the  supe- 
‘  riority  of  the  latter  condition  certain,’  —  the  superiority  of 
civilization  over  barbarism. — (ch.  iv.)  Now,  all  these  are  bright 
and  shining  truths  ;  but  we  would  respectiully  submit  that  some 
rays  of  their  light  had  penetrated  the  thick  darkness  in  which 
the  nations  lay,  long  before  the  sun  of  phrenology  dawmed  upon 
the  W’orld. 

In  the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena,  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  practical  questions,  the  main  improvement  introduced  by 
the  ‘  new  philosophy  ’  consists  in  this  :  Whatever,  under  the  old 
method,  would  have  been  ascribed  to  the  strength  of  any  faculty 


*  of  mind  that  might  have  enafiled  him  to  penetrate  more  clearly  into  the 
‘  future.’ — ‘  It  appears  to  me  that  phrcnotoyif  enables  us  to  dispel  much 
‘  darkness  from  the  horizon,  an<l  to  view  the  future  progress  of  the  United 
‘  States  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  that  iu  which  it  is  regarded  in 
‘  his  pages  1’ — (.4mcr.  Fates,  vol.  iii.  p.  16.) 

•  We  are  told  ( Constitution  of  Man,  Ch.  v.  §  3)  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  ‘  that  the  people  have  been  destined  by  the  Creator  to  be  laltouring 
‘  animals,  and  that,  from  their  inherent  mental  defects,  they  are  incapable, 
‘  generally,  of  being  raised  to  any  more  honourable  station,  is  just  the 
‘  great  jwint  at  issue  heltcjen  the  old  and  the  new  philosophy.' 
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or  disposition,  is  now  much  more  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
lanjencss  of  an  organ.  So,  to  say  that  a  man’s  acquisitiveness  is 
large,  clears  up  many  difficulties,  which  we  should  in  vain  seek 
to  remove,  by  saying  that  his  avarice  was  great.  Thus  we  are 
told,  that  ‘  to  secure  and  maintain  national  independence,  the 
‘  first  requisite  in  the  people  appears  to  be  adequate  size  of  brain.' 
— {Mor.  Phil.,  p.  342.)  Now,  Mr  Combe  knows  very  well,  that 
size  of  brain  has  as  much  to  do  with  national  independence 
as  the  colour  of  the  eyes.  Allowing  size  of  brain  to  be  the 
indication,  or  even  the  cause  of  the  quality  that  prompts  to  the 
maintenance  of  national  independence,  it  is  not  the  quality  it¬ 
self.  Here,  however,  lies  the  fallacy  which,  in  all  such  cases, 
seems  to  exalt  the  uses  of  phrenology.  If  the  strength  of 
every  faculty  depends  on  the  size  of  the  organ — knowing  this — 
knowing  the  cause  of  the  strength,  w’e  can  (it  is  always  quietly 
assumed)  make  the  faculty  strong  or  weak  at  pleasure.  Now, 
if  we  had  any  means,  mechanical  or  chemical,  of  raising  one 
organ,  depressing  another — if  a  tap  of  a  hammer,  applied  with  a 
judicious  degree  of  momentum  to  the  organ  of  secretiveness, 
would  restrain  a  propensity  to  illicit  appropriation — if  a  blister 
or  a  sinapism  could  extract  the  corrupt  humours  which  hinder  a 
man’s  conscience  from  attaining  maturity  of  growth — or  if  even 
by  means  of  the  actual  cautery,  tenderly  administered  above  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  the  organ  of  a  rather  troublesome  susceptibili¬ 
ty,  there  resident,  could  be  made  to  shrink  into  more  moderat* 
dimensions — then,  indeed,  our  knowledge  of  phrenology  might 
be  turned  to  practical  account.*  But  Mr  Combe  explicitly 


*  We  must  admit,  however,  the  production,  by  Mr  Combe,  of  one 
valuable  case  of  a  man’s  self-sufficiency  being  sensibly  abated,  by  a  blow 
on  the  organs  of  self-esteem- and  love  of  approbation.  This  would  indeed 
put  us  in  possession  of  a  most  useful  recipe.  ‘  He  was  a  player  and  ventri- 
‘  loquist,  and  performed  in  the  western  cities.  He  stated  that,  before 
‘  receiving  the  blow,  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  diffidence.  For  the  first 
‘  three  months  after  the  accident  he  felt  no  change  in  his  mental  condi^ 
‘  tion,  and  teas  not  mcare  that  there  teas  an  affection  of  his  head.  At  the 
‘  end  of  that  time,  the  external  tumour  began  to  attract  his  attention,  and 
‘  he  felt  also  visitations  of  diffidence  which  he  had  never  before  experienced! 
— {American  Notes,  vol.  i.p.  337.)  An  injury  in  the  organs  of  self-esteem 
and  love  of  approbation,  produces  no  abatement  of  these  qualities  for 
three  months — then  a  tumour  attracts  attention,  and  the  party  becomes 
nervous  and  dispirited;  and  this,  Mr  Combe  tells  us,  ‘affords  a  strik- 
‘  ing  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  phrenology  !’  Was  there  ever  cre¬ 
dulity  to  surpass  this  ? 
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mils  that  ‘  there  is  only  one  way  of  strengthening  the  faculties 
*  — that  is,  by  exercising  them,’ — meaning,  mental  and  moral 
exercise.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  he  constantly  speaks  as  if— 
(speaking  as  if  instead  of  directly  alleging,  is,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  Mr  Combe’s  practice) — 
we  could,  by  some  mode  of  action  on  the  organ,  influence  the 
power  of  the  mental  faculty :  thus — ‘  If  the  brains  of  a  great 
‘  majority  of  mankind  could  be  brought  up  to  that  standard,’  &c. 
— (P.  223,  see  also  136.)  Yet  he  nowhere  pretends  to  specify 
any  mode  of  action  on  the  brain,  except  what  operates  through 
improvement  of  the  bodily  health  and  strength  in  general. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  we  shall  here  exhibit  another  testi¬ 
mony  in  favour  of  phrenology,  from  a  person  well  entitled  to 
rank  in  intelligence  with  the  commentator  on  the  fifth  command¬ 
ment  formerly  mentioned.  The  more  one  knows  of  the  votaries 
of  phrenology,  the  greater  will  seem  the  weight  of  their  authority. 

‘  After  the  lecture,  the  teacher  of  a  distinguished  private  seminary 
mentioned  to  me,  that  in  consequence  of  the  views  ichich  he  had  derived 
from  mg  lectures  on  phrenology  Idst  year,  he  had  ventilated  his  school, 
alternated  the  studies,  and  increased  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  and  had 
found  the  health  of  himself  and  his  scholars  improved,  their  power  of 
application  increased,  and  greater  enjoyment  imparted  to  them  all.’— 
(Awler.  Notts,  vol.  iii.  p.  69.) 

Of  course,  the  benefits  of  free  uir,  and  the  necessity  of  occa¬ 
sional  mental  relaxation,  were  unknown  before  the  days  of 
plyenology  !  But  phrenology  claims  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
these  truths.  Has  phrenology,  then,  shown  any  more  specific 
action  of  vitiated  air  on  the  brain  than  was  known  formerly — 
any  effects  of  that  action  before  unobserved  ?  Has  it  shown  that 
the  organs  or  the  brain  are  in  motion  during  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  fatigued  in 
the  same  way  as  the  limbs? — has  it  shown  what  connexion  there 
is  between  the  motion,  and  the  feeling  of  fatigue  even  in 
the  limbs  ? — or  has  it  sought  to  identify  the  feelings  of  bodily 
and  of  mental  weariness  ? 

It  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  mark  how  eagerly  Mr  Combe  is 
always  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  turning  his  phrenology 
to  account:  wherever  its  terms  can  by  possibility  be  introduced, 
it  seems  to  him  to  tell  so  much  in  favour  of  its  uses.  Would  he 
inform  us,  for  instance,  that  means  might  be  taken  to  preserve  a 
workman  from  falling  from  the  roof  of  a  Itpuse,  it  must  be  in 
these  terms — ^causality  and  construcUveness  could  invent  and 
‘  provide  means,’  Sec.,  the  moral  intended  to  be  conveyed,  being 
obviously  this — that  it  is  for  want  of  knowing  about  causality 
and  co/istrnctiveness — i.  e.  for  want  of  phrenology — that  workmen 
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are  exposed  to  falls  from  roofs.  So,  we  are  always  told,  intellect 
does  this,  conscientiousness  does  that — as  if,  instead  of  saying 
that  a  man  sits  down  and  takes  his  dinner,  we  should  say,  his 
legs  walk  to  his  chair,  his  hands  carve  the  mutton,  and  his 
mouth  eats  it. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  showing  the  light  which  phre¬ 
nology  sheds  on  the  three  important  subjects  of  the  theory  of 
government,  the  poor-laws,  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 

‘  V’^arious  opinions,’  says  Mr  Combe,  ‘  have  been  entertained 

*  by  philosophers  regarding  the  origin  of  government’ — instancing 
the  theories  of  Parental  Authority,  the  Social  Compact,  Divine 
Right, — ‘  none  of  these  views  appear  to  me  to  reach  the  truth.’ 

‘  In  the  human  mind,  as  disclosed  to  us  by  phrenology,  we  find  social 
instincts,  the  activity  of  which  leads  man  to  congregate  in  society. 
We  discover,  also,  organs  of  veneration,  giving  the  tendency  to  look  up 
with  respect  to  superior  power,  to  bow  before  it,  and  to  obey  it.  There 
are  also  organs  of  self-esteem,  prompting  men  to  assume  authority,  to 
wield  it,  and  to  exact  obedience.  Government  seems  to  me  to  spring 
from  the  spontaneous  activity  of  these  faculties,  combined  with  intellect, 
without  any  special  design  or  agreement  on  the  part  either  of  governors 
or  of  subjects.  In  rude  ages,  individuals  possessing  large  brains,  (which 
give  force  of  character,)  active  temperaments,  and  large  organs  of  self¬ 
esteem  and  love  of  approbation,  would  naturally  assume  superiority,  and 
instinctively  command.  Men  with  smaller  brains,  less  mental  energy, 
and  considerable  veneration,  would  as  instinctively  obey ;  and  hence 
government  would  begin.’ — (itior.  Phil.,  pp.  336-7.) 

That  is  to  say,  some  men  have  a  turn  for  domineering  over 
their  neighbours,  whilst  these  for  a  quiet  life  are  glad  to  submk  ! 

If  we  have  sometimes  seemed  niggardly  in  the  degree  of  eredit 
we  have  allowed  to  phrenology  for  its  alleged  discoveries,  we 
must  say  that  it  is  solely  and  exclusively  entitled  to  this  eredit 
in  regard  to  a  proposed  method  of  extinguishing  pauperism. 

The  chief  cause  of  people’s  falling  into  poverty  is,  their  want¬ 
ing  brains  of  the  proper  size  and  shape  ;  hence  they  have  not  the 
wit  to  provide  for  themselves.  Deficient  brains  are  caused  chief¬ 
ly  by  deficient  diet.  Feed  the  poor  well,  then,  and  you  will 
gradually  improve  the  breed  in  point  of  brains,  ‘  These  facts,’ 
says  Mr  Combe,  (p.  245,)  ‘  although  they  go  to  the  root  of  the 

*  evil,  are  generally  unknown  and  unattended  to.’  We  admit 
they  are.  Upon  this  scheme  we  shall  only  observe,  that  if  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  amend  the  poor-laws  upon  this  principle,  he 
will  avoid  at  least  one  cause  of  unpopularity,  from  which  his  po¬ 
litical  opponents  undoubtedly  sustained  some  damage. 

So  much  for  vhnt  is  to  be  done  with  the  poor,  now  for  the 
means  hou;  ;  and  those  who  have  hitherto  disputed  as  to  whether 
the  poor  should  be  provided  for  by  compulsory  assessment  or 
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voluntary  contribution,  may  look  out  for  something  else  to  quar¬ 
rel  about ;  for — 

*  Phrenology  enables  us  to  answer  this  question  also.  The  willing¬ 
ness  of  any  individual  to  bestow  charity,  depends  not  exclusively  on  the 
quantity  of  wealth  which  he  possesses,  but  likewise  on  the  strength  of 
the  benevolent  principles  in  relation  to  the  selfish  in  his  mind.  Now,  we 
discover  by  observation,  that  the  organs  of  the  benevolent  and  selfish 
feelings  differ  very  widely  in  relative  size  in  different  individuals,  and  ex¬ 
perience  supports  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  this  fact,  that  their 
dispositions  to  act  charitably,  or  the  reverse,  are  widely  different.  Not 
only  so,  but,  as  the  leading  principle  of  our  present  social  system  is  the 
pursuit  of  self-interest,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  (allowance 
being  always  made  for  individual  exceptions,)  that  those  in  whom  the 
selfish  feelings,  with  intellect  and  prudence,  predominate,  will  possess 
most  wealth  ;  and  yet  this  very  combination  of  faculties  will  render  them 
least  willing  to  bestow'.  Their  wealth  and  benevolence  w  ill  generally  be 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  This  inference,  unfortunately,  is  also 
supported  by  facts.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  the  humbler 
classes  of  society,  and  also  the  poorer  members  of  these  classes,  bestow 
more  charity,  in  proportion  to  their  incomes,  than  the  very  wealthy.  To 
trust  to  voluntary  contributions,  therefore,  would  be  to  exempt  thousands 
who  are  most  able,  but  least  willing,  to  bear  the  burden,  and  to  double  it 
on  those  who  are  most  willing  but  least  able  to  support  it. — (il/or.  PliU.^ 
pp.  254-5.) 

On  the  matter  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  Mr  Combe 
treats  of  frequently  and  largely,  he  maintains  these  doctrines — 
that  some  men  have  the  organs  which  impel  to  crime  so  large, 
or  those  which  restrain  from  it  so  small,  that  their  propensity  to 
crime  is  irresistible — that  therefore  to  subject  them  to  suffering, 
with  a  view  to  deter  them  from  crime,  is  at  once  useless,  cruel, 
and  unjust — that  they  ought  to  be  viewed  as  under  a  moral  or 
intellectual  disease,  and  subjected  to  a  treatment  purely  sanative. 
Confining  ourselves  to  what  is  peculiar  in  Mr  Combe’s  views, 
we  beg  to  ask,  first — supposing  that  the  strength  of  certain  pro¬ 
pensities  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  certain  organs,  on  what 
data  does  Mr  Combe  calculate  the  exact  size  at  which  the  pro¬ 
pensity  becomes  irresistible,  and  responsibility  ceases?  Unless 
he  can  deduce  the  irresponsibility  solely  from  the  size  of  the  orgarty 
he  cannot  found  his  doctrine,  on  this  head,  on  phrenology.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  there  are  grounds  for  the  doctrine  otherwise,  is  not 
the  present  question. 

In  the  next  place,  although  we  should  admit  the  superior  eli¬ 
gibility  of  the  sanative  treatment  of  criminals,  it  does  not  follow 
that  punishment  inflicted  merely  to  deter  the  offender  and  others 
from  the  commission  of  crime,  is  either  useless  or  unjust.  If  it 
is  so — if  it  deserves  to  be  characterized  as  revenge  and  animal 
resentment — we  beg  to  ask  how  does  Mr  Combe  vindicate  the 
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punishments  which,  by  his  own  account,  are  inflicted  under  the 
natural  laws,  upon  all  men,  without  regard  to  the  shape  or  size 
of  their  heads  ?  A  slater,  from  deficient  cautiousness,  falls  from 
a  roof  and  breaks  his  skull,  let  it  be  of  what  figure  and  dimensions 
it  will;  this  is  a  just  punishment  under  the  natural  laws.  A 
pickpocket,  from  deficient  conscientiousness,  appropriates  his 
neighbour’s  purse  and  is  sent  to  the  tread-mill — a  proceeding  at 
which,  we  are  told,  (p.  298,)  every  phrenologist  laughs.  We 
beg  to  know  what  cause  there  is  for  mirth  on  the  one  occasion 
more  than  on  the  other. 

We  have  adhered  strictly,  through  the  whole  course  of  our 
observations,  to  our  hypothetical  admission  of  the  facts  of  phre¬ 
nology.  Let  us  now  offer  a  single  remark  as  to  the  weight  due  to 
Mr  Combe’s  assertions  on  points  of  fact.  We  say,  then,  that  Mr 
Combe’s  testimony  to  a  fact,  strictly  sucb,  we  would  receive  as 
readily  as  the  testimony  of  our  own  eyes.  We  need  not  observe, 
however,  that  the  distinction  between  a.  fact,  and  a.  judgment  or 
inference,  is  sometimes  a  very  nice  one — and  it  is  one  w'hich,  as¬ 
suredly,  we  would  not  trust  Mr  Combe  to  draw.  The  instances 
of  self-deception  which  these  works  display,  would  prepare  us  for 
any  imaginable  degree  of  error  in  Mr  Combe’s  observations, 
where  reasoning  or  estimation  were  concerned.  And  all  the  facts 
of  phrenology  must  be  founded  on  estimation — some  of  them 
might  be  on  reasoning. 

But  for  our  own  parts,  we  could  never  bring  ourselves  to- 
regard  the  question  of  fact  as  one  much  worth  discussing — even 
could  we  see  a  possibility  of  determining  it — which  we  do  not. 
Mr  Combe  observes  that  ‘  the  simplicity  and  practical  character 
‘  of  the  phrenological  philosophy,  has  induced  not  a  few  to  doubt 
‘  the  possibility  of  its  being  founded  on  physiological  error.' 
Were  we  able  to  imagine  how  any  philosophy  at  all,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  could  be  established  on  data  supplied  by  phreno¬ 
logy,  we  should  draw  a  contrary  conclusion.  But  whatever  may¬ 
be  the  defects  or  absurdities  of  the  mental  or  moral  philosophy 
which  phrenologists  teach,  we  will  avouch  phrenology  itself  to  be 
wholly  innocent.  It  is  powerless  alike  for  good  or  evil.  It  cannot 
go  an  inch  beyond  its  first  principles  :  those  principles  can  only 
assert  the  correspondence  between  one  set  of  facts  and  another 
set  of  facts ;  and  one  of  these  sets  of  facts  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  means — those  of  observation  and  consciousness — to  which  the 
phrenological  method  of  philosophizing  is  always  characterized 
as  opposed.  Yet  we  are  told  of  phrenology  discovering  facul¬ 
ties,  and  the  nature,  and  laws,  and  uses,  and  operation  of  such 
faculties !  What,  we  pray,  is  phrenology — and  what  is  the 
territory  which  it  claims  ?  How  can  phrenology,  in  any  sense 
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in  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  ‘  old  philosophy,’  dis¬ 
cover  any  thing  about  mind  or  morals  at  all  ?  Can  any  thing  be 
more  evident  than  this,  that  an  analysis  of  the  mind,  by  obser¬ 
vation  or  consciousness,  must  precede  or  (^company  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  particular  organs  to  particular  faculties.  What,  then, 
have  we  to  learn  beyond  the  fact  of  this  connexion ;  and  how 
could  that  fact  possibly  tend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  thought,  or  the  truths  of  morals  ?  The  truths  of  morality,  espe¬ 
cially,  have  no  more  dependence  on  the  nature  of  the  mind  than 
the  truths  of  mathematics  or  physics.  We  no  more  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  by  looking  at  the  structure  of  the  mind,  than 
we  distinguish  black  from  white  by  examining  the  structure  of 
the  eye.  As  a  new  set  of  facts,  phrenology  would,  of  course,  be  an 
addition  to  our  knowledge  ;  and  no  addition  to  knowledge  is  to  be 
despised,  because  we  cannot  foresee  to  what  uses  it  may  be  made 
subservient.  But  both  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  case, 
and  from  the  examination  made,  in  this  article,  of  particular  pre¬ 
tensions  advanced  by  the  phrenologists,  we  feel  justified  in  defy¬ 
ing  any  person  to  point  out  a  single  theoretical  or  practical  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  effected  by  phrenology  that  cannot  be  effected  with¬ 
out  it — nay,  that  must  not  be  effected  without  it,  before  it  can  be 
effected  by  it.  The  name  given  to  the  ‘  science  ’  is  a  mere  im¬ 
posture.  Its  true  designation  was  its  original  one  of  Cranioloyy. 
The  attempt  to  elevate  it  into  the  rank  of  a  ‘  new  philosophy  ’ 
—to  set  it  up  as  something  opposed  to,  or  superseding  any  other 
methods  of  investigation — is,  in  itself,  sufficiently  preposterous. 
But  when,  along  with  this,  we  take  into  view  the  absolutely 
ludicrous  contrast  between  the  magnitude  of  such  a  purpose  and 
the  powers  evidenced  in  carrying  it  out — when  we  compare  the 
magnificent  description  of  the  results  of  the  new’  philosophy  with 
the  miserable  puerilities  actually  presented — adverting,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  cool  and  easy  mode  of  appropriation,  practised 
by  the  new  philosophers,  of  every  thing  in  the  old  and  despised 
philosophy  that  suits  their  purpose,  (in  fact,  every  thing’ of  the 
slightest  value  they  can  show,) — the  whole  composes  a  piece  of 
absurdity,  the  rankest  the  world  has  ever  seen — we  should 
say,  perhaps  ever  will  see,  but  that  the  extravagances  of  the 
phrenologists  have  considerably  enlarged  our  notions  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  extent  of  human  folly. 
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Art.  VI. — Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  North  American  Indians.  With  Four  Hundred 
Illustrations,  engraved  from  his  Original  Paintings.  By 
George  Gatlin.  2  vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  London  : 
1841. 

/^EOLOGiSTS  have,  at  various  times,  disinterred  the  remains 
of  many  species  of  animals  which  have  left  no  living  suc¬ 
cessors  upon  earth,  and  have  succeeded  in  determining  their 
habitat,  and  in  discovering  their  forms  and  characters.  We  may 
now  almost  calculate  in  what  lapse  of  years  the  Red  Man  will 
have  become  as  extinct  as  the  mammoth  or  ichthyosaurus,  and 
no  relics  be  left  of  his  existence  but  a  few'  specimens  of  his 
handiwork  in  our  museums,  a  few  tumuli  upon  his  deserted 
hunting-fields — standing  only  till  the  plough  of  the  encroaching 
*  pale-face'  shall  obliterate  them  ;  and  some  histories  of  his  race 
in  the  novels  of  Cooper,  and  the  present  descriptive  volumes  of 
Mr  Gatlin. 

Painful  enough  it  is  to  see  a  nation  consume  away,  to  watch 
a  whole  people,  ‘  race  by  race  expire;’  and  sufficiently  humili¬ 
ating  to  think,  that  the  European,  with  all  his  arts  and  know¬ 
ledge,  his  vaunted  humanity,  his  purer  religion,  could  enter  only 
as  a  destroyer  into  the  land  of  the  Indian.  Nor  can  any  but 
the  coldest  utilitarians  find  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that 
the  country  which  he  has  desolated  he  has  also  colonized — and 
point  to  the  gigantic  infancy  of  America,  to  efface  our  regret 
for  a  destruction  so  lawless  and  so  unnecessary. 

Custom,  the  great  reconciler,  had  deadened  all  such  feelings 
of  compunction,  at  the  time  that  system  was  adopted  which  has 
worked  out  such  fatal  results.  Custom,  which  taught  that  the 
old  inhabitants  of  every  land  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
new  settlers,  and  to  be  destroyed  accordingly ;  which  grew'  out 
of  the  fact,  taken  for  grunted  at  that  time,  as  a  thing  of  course ; 
and  left  to  our  times  a  most  curious  question  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race — why  the  civilization  of  Europe  has  never 
penetrated  among  the  races  native  to  other  portions  of  the 
globe,  though  brought  into  contact  with  them  for  long  periods, 
and  under  every  variety  of  form  and  circumstance.  By  conquest, 
by  treaty — as  friends,  as  guests,  as  deliverers — rapidly,  or  by 
slow  degrees — the  European  adventurers  have  obtained  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  every  region  of  the  earth ;  and,  wherever  they  saw  that  the 
land  was  good,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  extensivel  ominion. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  received  them,  sometimes  with 
fear,  sometimes  with  worship ;  have  associated  closely  with  them» 
and  been  for  several  generations  witnesses  and  partakers  in  the 
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many  advantages  of  tlieir  civilization — but,  in  the  civilization  it¬ 
self,  they  have  shown  no  prospect  of  ever  partaking,  but  have 
either  withered  in  its  presence  and  gradually  wasted  away,  or 
subsided  into  an  inferior  class  of  degraded  and  servile  beings. 

For  the  reasons  of  this  strange  circumstance,  some,  whose 
minds  seem  fascinated  by  any  vast  and  bold  theory,  refer  at 
once  to  a  diversity  of  races ; — asserting  that  anatomy  gave 
strong  corroboration  to  their  deductions,  by  proving  the  diverse 
configuration  of  the  brain,  and  the  imperfect  development  of 
certain  of  its  organs,  in  different  tribes  of  the  human  species, 
whose  reason  was  thus  more  or  less  assimilated  to  the  instinct  of 
the  inferior  animals.  Therefore,  it  was  asserted,  do  we  find  na¬ 
tions  of  men  who  are  endowed,  almost  to  perfection,  with  some 
one  faculty,  but  are  deficient  in  the  rest ;  and  altogether  wanting 
in  that  universality  of  intellect,  whose  powers  can  combine  and 
systematize  all  the  scattered  rays  of  knowledge,  and  without 
which  the  improvement  of  the  race  will  be  arrested  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  its  career.  Thus  the  Arabian  was  able  to  invent 
the  numeral  figures,  and  to  devise  a  beautiful  method  of  nota¬ 
tion,  but  could  not  combine  his  arithmetical  processes  into  a 
system  of  Algebra.  Thus  the  Chinese  display  as  much  clever¬ 
ness  or  cunning  in  their  trade,  as  any  Jew  or  Gentile  of  the 
west,  but  have  never  comprehended  the  vast  powers  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  an  extended  system  of  credit  and  commerce ;  and  thus, 
too,  have  many  nations,  both  in  the  west  and  the  east,  possessed 
a  number  of  admirable  maxims  for  morals  and  for  social  govern¬ 
ment,  yet  none  have  produced  a  political  constitution  or  a  code 
of  Jurisprudence.  And  this  hypothesis  has  led  at  once  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  subjection,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
creations. 

But  these  speculations  are  too  obscure,  the  results  too  bewil¬ 
dering,  for  us  to  linger  further  with  them  here.  Nor  have  we 
any  need  to  resort  to  such  theories,  in  order  to  find  an  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  continual  destruction  of  the  lied  Men.  From  the 
first  moment  that  an  European  landed  in  the  west,  they  were  a 
doomed  nation.  The  character  of  themselves  and  the  intruding 
race  ;  the  circumstances  attending  that  intrusion  ;  and  their  very 
virtues  rendered  their  fate  inevitable.  Too  strong  to  submit 
peaceably,  yet  too  weak  to  resist  effectually  the  discipline  and 
fire-arms  of  Europe,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  that  their  visit¬ 
ers  had,  by  landing  on  their  country,  acquired  a  title  to  regions 
which  the  Great  Spirit  had  granted  for  them,  his  children,  to 
hunt  the  buffalo ;  while  the  white  man,  arriving  in  a  new 
world,  whose  inhabitants  were  all  classed  under  one  general  title 
of  savetges,  was  surprised  to  find  there  nations  who  did  not  con¬ 
ceal  their  contempt  for  the  strange  customs  and  weak  frames  of 
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the  more  luxurious  ‘  pale- faces.’  When  peaceful  negotiations  were 
tried,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Indian,  fierce  and  suspi¬ 
cious,  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  the  system  of  European 
diplomacy ;  while  the  White  Man,  on  his  side,  sordid  and  un¬ 
principled,  took  every  advantage  that  cunning  and  treachery 
could  give  him.  To  these  he  soon  added  a  more  potent  auxi¬ 
liary,  the  ‘  fire-water ;  ’  which  he  found  was  a  temptation  this 
wild  race  could  not  resist ;  but,  while  raving  in  the  delicious  mad¬ 
ness  of  intoxication,  would  resign  their  title  to  vast  dominions 
for  the  means  of  engaging  in  a  renewed  debauch.  In  war,  which 
generally  followed  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  bargain  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  the  European  found  that  the  Indian,  in  his  own  woods, 
was  a  terrible  enemy ;  whose  daring  and  patient  attack,  secret 
stratagems,  and  cruel  vengeance,  inspired  such  dread,  that  there 
could  be  no  security  for  him  while  a  tribe  remained  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  the  war  in  consequence  became  one  of  extermi¬ 
nation.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  came  the  diseases  of  the 
west,  with  the  smallpox  in  its  deadliest  form  at  their  head,  in¬ 
troduced  among  a  people  who  had  no  knowledge  of  physic, 
it  is  easily  explained  how  the  ancient  dwellers  in  that  land  have 
found  themselves  begirt  with  a  circle  of  desolation,  which  is 
perpetually  narrowing  in  circumference;  till  it  has  reduced  their 
limits  and  their  numbers,  to  be  but  the  shadows  of  what  they 
were,  and  till  they  appear  so  broken  and  dissipated,  that  it  is 
now  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  save  them  from  vanishing 
utterly  away. 

Much  blame  has  been  attributed  to  the  American  Government 
for  its  cruel  treatment  of  these  people  ;  and  in  some  respects  un¬ 
justly.  We  do  not,  of  course,  seek  to  maintain  that  unneces¬ 
sary  cruelties  have  not  accompanied  their  conflicts  with  the 
Indians ;  or  to  palliate  the  inhumanity  of  their  use  of  fire  and 
bloodhounds  in  the  w’ar  of  extermination  they  have  waged  against 
them ;  but  the  evil,  in  truth,  was  of  much  earlier  commence¬ 
ment — of  diflicult  cure — and  had  become  a  system  which  the 
Americans  have  continued  almost  from  necessity.  The  crime 
lies  originally  with  the  settlers  who  first  planted  a  colony  on  the 
coast;  or  ratner  was  the  inevitable  product  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  settlement  was  made,  by  scattered  bands  of,  in  general,  des¬ 
perate  and  lawless  men,  without  connexion  and  without  restraint; 
and  of  the  false  ideas'  prevalent  at  that  time  throughout  Europe, 
concerning  the  race  of  beings  they  should  find  in  the  just-dis¬ 
covered  continent,  and  the  duties  which  humanity  required  at 
their  hands. 

It  is  fortunate  that,  ere  it  is  too  late,  a  traveller  should  be 
found  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  a  people,  who  will  be 
the  subject  of  melancholy  interest  to  the  future  physiologist ;  and 
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who  has  taken  so  much  interest  in  that  undertaking,  as  to  spend 
eight  years  in  intimate  intercourse  with  one  or  other  of  their 
many  tribes.  Being  by  profession  an  artist  in  Philadelphia,  Mr 
Catlin  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  ten  or  fifteen  Indian 
warriors,  who,  for  a  few  days  that  they  lingered  there  before 
proceeding  on  their  mission  to  Washington,  were  to  be  seen  ‘  in 
‘  silent  and  stoic  dignity,  strutting  about  the  city  wrapped  in 

*  their  pictured  robes,  with  their  brows  plumed  with  the  quills 

*  of  the  war-eagle,  attracting  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld 

*  them.’  The  artist  did  more  than  admire ;  he  was  struck  with 
the  grace  of  their  manners  and  the  novelty  of  their  appearance ; 
and  judging  that,  among  the  nations  who  could  send  forth  such 
specimens,  he  should  find  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  subjects 
for  his  easel — he  departed  at  once  for  the  west,  on  a  voyage 
literally  ‘  in  search  of  the  picturesque.’  The  present  volumes 
present  the  results  of  his  sojourn  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
exhibit  a  multitude  of  details  of  great  curiosity,  singularity,  and 
interest. 

Sixteen  millions  were,  it  is  computed,  the  numbers  of  the  wild 
nations  inhabiting  North  America  when  the  Europeans  landed 
amongst  them.  The  progress  of  destruction  has  reduced  them 
at  present  to  about  two  millions ;  and  of  these  nearly  two-thirds 
belong  to  frontier  tribes,  who  are  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  white  man,  and  therefore  no  longer  in  a  state  of  nature,  but 
far  worse  ; — inoculated  with  his  vices,  weakened  by  the  diseases 
and  drunkenness  which  he  has  introduced,  degraded  from  their 
national  pride  and  honour,  and  impoverished  by  the  spoliation 
of  the  hunting-fields  from  which  they  derived  their  subsist¬ 
ence.  These  tribes  are  the  naked,  savage,  remorseless  race, 
which  some  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  excuse  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  them,  have  represented  all  the  Red  Men  to  be. 
Mr  Catlin  left  all  such  behind  him,  and  wandered  on  till  he 
encountered  the  few  remnants  of  the  generous  unsophisticated 
sons  of  nature;  and  these  he  saw  under  the  most  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  learning  their  true  condition.  Living  with  them 
as  one  of  themselves ;  having  no  trading  purposes  to  serve ; 
exciting  no  enmity  by  the  well-meant  but  suspicious  preach¬ 
ing  of  a  new  religion — he  went  on  with  his  rifle  and  his  pencil, 
sketching  and  noting  whatever  he  saw  worthy  of  record ;  and 
wisely  abandoning  all  search  for  the  ancient  history  of  a  people 
who  knew  no  writing,  he  confined  his  labours  to  the  depicting 
exactly  what  he  saw,  and  that  only.  Notes  and  sketches  were 
transmitted,  as  occasion  served,  to  New  York,  and  the  collected 
results  now  appear,  partly  in  a  gallery  which  has  been  for  some 
time  exhibited  in  London,  containing  some  four  hundred  pic¬ 
tures  of  Indian  personages  and  scenes,  drawn  upon  the  spot,  with 
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specimens  of  their  dress  and  manufactures,  their  arts  and  arms : 
and  partly,  as  just  stated,  of  the  volumes  under  our  hands,  which 
display  engravings  of  most  of  those  specimens  and  pictures,  ac- 
companiea  by  a  narrative,  written  in  a  very  pleasant  homely 
style,  of  his  walks  and  wanderings  in  the  ‘  far  west.’  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  researches  the  author  thus  describes  : — ‘  I  have 
‘  spent  about  eight  years  already  in  this  pursuit,  having  been 
‘  for  the  most  part  of  that  lime  immersed  in  the  Indian  coun- 
‘  try,  mingling  with  the  red  men,  and  identifying  myself  as 

*  much  as  possible  in  their  games  and  amusements,  in  order 
‘  the  better  to  familiarize  myself  with  their  superstitions  and 

*  mysteries,  which  are  the  keys  to  Indian  life  and  character ;  I 
‘  have  visited  forty-eight  tribes,  the  greatest  part  of  which  I 
‘  found  speaking  different  languages,  and  eontaining  about 
‘  400,000  souls.’  We  can  only  give  a  few  cursory  notices  of 
his  observations,  which  are  presented  in  a  form  too  desultory  for 
a  continuous  account. 

Geographically,  the  country  traversed  extended  from  the 
junction  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River  with  the  Missouri,  in  lat.  50 
N.,to  Pensacola  on  theGulf  of  Mexico;  and  from  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  west  almost  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  cannot 
follow  his  footsteps  through  the  whole  of  this  circuit,  but  will 
place  ourselves  at  once  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River 
— situate  so  far  towards  the  setting  sun,  that  even  when  we 
shall  travel  in  a  direct  line,  by  the  help  of  a  balloon,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  traveller,  on  dropping  at  Halifax  to  change  gases,  will  find 
his  journey  little  more  than  half  completed  : — yet  even  here  Mr 
Catlin  found  himself  not  beyond  the  colonies  of  civilized  men  ; 
he  reached  that  place  in  a  steam-boat,  lived  in  the  fur  com¬ 
pany’s  fort,  and  drank  port  and  madeira  at  the  commandant’s 
table.  Round  this  fort  were  encamped  large  bands  of  the 
Crows  and  Blackfeet,  the  two  most  celebrated  tribes  left  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  were  not  yet  spoiled  by  contact  with  the  western 
traders;  and  who,  though  at  deadly  feud  among  themselves, 
mingled  indiscriminately  within  the  precincts  of  the  fort  as  on 
neutral  ground,  and  crowded  into  the  painting-room  of  the 
artist,  watching  with  fear  and  astonishment  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  he  created  duplicates  of  themselves  upon  his  can¬ 
vass.  Nothing  seems  more  curious  and  indicative  of  character, 
than  the  different  modes  in  which  his  art  was  viewed  by  the 
various  nations.  With  some  it  found  admiration  and  worship ; 
none  but  the  worthiest  were  allowed  to  have  their  portraits 
taken  ;  and  whoever  was  admitted  to  that  honour,  spent  many 
hours  in  adorning  his  person  that  he  might  appear  with  suitable 
dignity.  With  other  tribes  it  was  an  object  of  terror — the  paint¬ 
ings  were  alive  in  their  apprehension,  for  they  could  see  their 
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eyes  follow  them  as  they  moved ;  and  the  painter  must  have 
taken  away  some  life  from  the  original,  who  would  soon  die. 
Having  painted  some  buffaloes,  Mr  Catlin  was  told  not  to  carry 
them  away,  as  none  would  then  be  left  for  them  to  hunt. 
When  among  the  Sioux,  one  chief  whom  he  sketched  was  terri¬ 
fied  lest  his  picture,  living  after  his  own  death,  should  disturb 
him  in  the  grave  and  render  him  sleepless.  Another,  whose 
features  were  thrown  into  profile,  was  taunted  by  a  rival  saying, 
that  half  his  face  was  left  out  ‘  because  it  was  good  for  nothing  ;  * 
— a  remark  which  produced  a  quarrel,  and  ended  in  the  death  of 
both.  But  among  all,  the  art  was  thought  most  mysterious,  and 
Mr  Catlin  enjoyed  every  where  the  reputation  of  being  a 
‘  medicine-man.’ 

This  word  ‘  medicine,’  is  the  epithet  which  the  Indians  affix  to 
every  thing  unintelligible,  or  rather  the  usual  translation  of 
the  many  native  words  which  mean  the  same  thing  ;  but  whose 
more  correct  translation  would  be  ‘  magic,’  or  ‘  magical,’  as  it 
implies  veneration  as  well  as  wonder,  and  is  associated  with 
whatever  exists  of  religious  feeling.  Thus  Mr  Catlin’s  gun 
was  ‘  medicine,’  as  well  as  his  painting-brush — having  a  percus¬ 
sion  lock — the  steamer  was  ‘  the  big  medicine  canoe  with  eyes,’ 
seeing  its  way  through  the  winding  channels,  and  always  fol¬ 
lowing  the  line  of  the  deepest  water — a  falling  star  was  medi¬ 
cine — and  a  yellow  bear  or  a  white  buffalo  ‘  very  great  medi- 
‘  cine,’  and  almost  worshipped.  Every  warrior  likewise  had  a 
medicine-bag  formed  of  skin,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  gift  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  kept  as  a  talisman  both  in  life  and  death. 
Great  disgrace  attended  the  loss  of  this  bag  in  battle — disgrace 
which  could  only  be  wiped  away  by  the  production  of  another 
torn  from  the  side  of  a  slain  enemy ;  when  the  second  became 
more  worthy  than  the  first,  and  the  possessor  more  honoured. 
The  veneration  of  this  talisman  is  well  calculated  to  suit  the 
spirit  of  a  people  so  daring  and  warlike ;  to  whom,  as  to  our 
Scandinavian  ancestors,  religion  was  little  else  than  a  worship 
of  valour.  To  the  minds  of  both,  cow'ardice  was  the  greatest 
sin ;  while  to  delight  in  danger,  to  fear  no  enemy,  to  endure 
hunger  and  pain,  and  to  die  with  glory,  were  the  attributes  of  a 
good  man.  The  future  state,  also,  shadowed  itself  forth  in 
a  promise  of  similar  enjoyments :  the  Norse  hero,  after  death, 
was  to  pursue  the  chase  and  the  foe,  and,  when  wearied 
with  this  pleasing  toil,  to  drink  mead  in  the  halls  of  Odin. 
The  Indian  warrior  looked  forward  to  the  beautiful  prairies, 
W’here  the  Great  Spirit  would  welcome  his  children,  where 
the  buffalo  should  always  abound,  and  the  white  trader  be 
seen  no  more.  The  dead  were  consequently  buried  in  the 
Same  fashion,  and  supplied  with  provisions  for  their  distant 
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journey — with  horse  and  arms  for  their  equipment  in  the  pro¬ 
mised  land. 

These  coincidences  are  worthy  of  notice — not  as  in  any  way 
proving  consanguinity,  or  any  ancient  communication ;  but  as 
showing  how  completely  the  early  religion  of  a  people  is  the 
product  of  their  habits ;  when  two  nations  of  different  eras  and 
opposite  hemispheres — but  both  consisting  of  tribes  always  wan¬ 
dering  and  ijways  at  war,  living  by  the  chase,  and  holding  pretty 
equal  possession  of  arts  and  civilization — are  thus  placed  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances. 

At  Fort  Yellow  Stone,  the  author  witnessed  the  mummeries 
performed  by  a  ‘  medicine  man  ’  over  a  Blackfoot  Indian,  who 
had  been  desperately  wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  Knisteneaux 
rifle.  These  medicine  men  are  the  only  characters  among  them 
approaching  to  those  of  priests  or  religious  functionaries ; — offices 
which  they  combine  with  the  profession  of  physic,  soothsaying, 
and  the  art-magic,  and  are  much  venerated  and  trusted  by  every 
tribe.  Their  dress  is  formed  of  the  skin  of  a  yellow  bear,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  his  head,  within  which  that  of  the  man  is  concealed, 
and  hung  round,  by  way  of  charms,  with  the  skins  of  every  rare 
or  ugly  animal  in  the  country ; — ‘  the  stuffed  forms  of  frogs, 

‘  snakes,  and  bats ;  the  beaks,  toes,  and  tails  of  birds  ;  hoofs  of 
‘  deer,  goats,  and  antelopes ;  and,  in  fact,  the  odds  and  ends, 

*  and  fag-ends,  and  tails,  and  tips,  of  almost  every  thing  that 
‘  runs,  flies,  or  swims,  in  this  part  of  the  wide  world.’ 

On  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  two  hundred  miles  below  the 
fort,  Mr  Catlin  landed  among  the  tribe  of  the  Mandans,  with 
whom  he  lived  some  time  ;  being,  by  the  grace  of  his  mysterious 
art,  in  high  veneration  among  them,  admitted  to  all  their  cere¬ 
monies,  treated  as  a  brother  by  the  highest  ‘  medicine  men’ — in 
fact,  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  among  them,  or,  in  their  own 
phrase,  ‘  Big  double  medicine.’  These  Mandans  are,  or  rather,  as 
we  must  say  icere^  the  most  polished  and  advanced  native  nation  to 
be  found  in  North  America:  they  were  milder  in  their  manners; 
received  strangers  with  less  suspicion  ;  and  had  always  been 
known  as  ‘  the  hospitable  and  polished  Mandans.\  Mr  Gat¬ 
lin’s  account  of  this  people  is  exceedingly  picturesque — exhibit¬ 
ing  a  mode  of  life  which  could  by  no  possibility  become  what  an 
European  would  call  civilized — but  yet  dignified  and  agreeable ; 
rich,  with  all  necessary  and  many  luxurious  articles  of  existence ; 
and  well  adapted  to  call  into  existence,  and  rear  to  perfection, 
those  powers  of  mind  and  body  which  their  position  demanded. 
Witness  their  careful  system  of  instruction  for  their  children, 
who  are  every  morning  trained  in  all  the  discipline  of  Indian 
warfare; — all  armed  with  a  small  bow  and  grass  arrow,  and 
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distributed  into  two  armies,  who  go  through  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
battle.  When  any  one  is  struck  by  an  arrow  he  is  obliged  to 
fall,  and  the  conqueror  rushing  up,  snatches  away  his  mimic 
scalp-lock,  which  he  exhibits  afterwards  in  proof  of  his  victory. 
Witness,  too,  the  appalling  ceremonies  requisite  for  the  youths 
who  wish  to  be  numbered  among  the  ‘braves;’ — in  which  the 
aspirants,  after  four  days’  fasting  and  watching,  are  subjected  to  a 
course  of  voluntary  torture,  the  half  of  which  no  European  could 
survive ;  but  whose  extremity  only  tests  the  young  Mandan’s 
powers  of  endurance,  and  assigns  the  station  he  is  to  hold  among 
the  warriors.  Every  year  this  ceremony  is  performed,  at  the  period 
when  the  willow  leaf  first  buds — for  no  other  record  of  the  seasons 
is  kept  than  such  tokens  of  nature — and  forms  part  of  a  grand  so. 
lemnity,  supposed  by  Mr  Catlin  to  bear  some  allusion  to  their  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  fall  of  man  and  the  deluge ;  in  which  a  representation 
of  the  evil  spirit  rushes  into  their  village,  and  after  trying  all  his 
powers  of  destruction,  is  paralysed  and  expelled  by  the  powerful 
rod  of  the  chief  ‘  medicine  man  ;’  the  whole  exhibition  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  dances.  These,  here,  as  in  every  other  nation  of 
uncivilized  men,  are  ranked  as  ceremonials  of  worship,  and 
varied  to  fit  the  expression  of  the  different  causes  of  praise  or 
prayer ; — as  in  the  buffalo  dance,  used  when  the  game  is  scarce, 
and  food  falls  off ;  the  scalp  dance  of  victory,  whose  chief  spoils 
are  oflfered  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  the  snow  dance  [of  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  first  fall  of  snow,  so  acceptable  to  the  hunter,  who 
can  pass  lightly  in  his  snow-shoes  over  the  drifts  which  entangle 
the  buffalo  in  their  soft  depths,  and  leave  him  an  easy  prey. 

Not  every  Mandan,  however,  is  willing  to  pass  through  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  pain  above  mentioned  ;  but  there  exists  among 
them  a  most  remarkable  class  of  beings,  whom  they  denominate 
in  contempt  ‘  Dandies,’  and  who  are  possessed  of  considerable, 
though  effeminate,  personal  beauty,  which  they  take  care  never 
to  expose  to  danger ;  shrinking  from  the  war  party,  refraining 
from  the  buffalo  hunt,  or  the  violent  sports  in  which  the  warriors 
delight,  and  remaining  always  in  the  camp,  as  drones  in  a  bee¬ 
hive — neither  fighting  like  the  men,  nor  labouring  like  the  wo¬ 
men — but  lounging  about,  tricked  out  with  every  kind  of  gaudy 
glittering  ornament.  Many  of  these  beaux  crowded  round  Mr 
Catlin,  strutting  and  attitudiniziny  for  hours  in  the  sun,  hoping 
to  have  their  charms  perpetuated  upon  his  canvass :  in  which  he 
was  unable  to  oblige  them — an  attempt  which  he  made  to  dignify 
with  this  honour  one  of  these  degraded  beings,  having  produced 
vast  indignation  among  the  chiefs. 

But  as  we  have  stopped  at  the  Mandan  village,  let  us  call  at  one 
of  the  dwellings,  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  family.  There  is  no 
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need  to  knock  at  the  door,  nor  must  we  be  provided  with  a  letter 
of  introduction ;  the  entrance  is  always  unbarred,  and  any  one, 
even  if  of  a  strange  tribe  or  different  coloured  skin,  may  boldly 
walk  in,  and,  if  hungry,  help  himself  to  the  food  contained  in  the 
large  kettle  always  hanging  over  the  fire.  It  is  a  spacious  comfort¬ 
able  apartment,  circular,  and  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  diameter ; 
partly  sunk  in  the  ground,  with  walls  of  upright  beams,  and  the 
roof  of  other  poles,  sloping  from  the  top  of  these  till  they  meet 
in  a  point,  where  a  circular  aperture  allows  smoke  to  escape  and 
light  to  enter.  Beneath  this  opening,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
a  log  fire  is  burning,  and  around  it  the  inmates  are  gathered — the 
squaws  hard  at  work — for  the  fair  sex  are  heavily  tasked  in  this 
western  world — the  warriors  in  converse,  or  preparing  their  arms. 
Round  the  wall  are  placed  a  circle  of  beds,  each  with  a  covering 
and  curtain  of  buffalo  skin.  A  partition  divides  every  bed  from 
its  neighbour,  and  against  this  are  hung  the  arms  and  orna¬ 
ments,  and  personal  property  of  its  owner. 

‘  This  arrangement  of  beds,  of  arms,  &c.,  combining  the  most  vivid 
display  and  arrangement  of  colours — of  fine  trinkets — of  barbed  and 
glittering  points,  and  steel — of  mysteries  and  hocus-pocus — together 
with  the  sombre  and  smoked  colour  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  lodge, 
and  the  story-telling  and  happy,  though  ignorant  and  untutored  groups, 
that  are  smoking  their  pipes,  wooing  their  sweethearts  or  embracing 
their  little  ones,  around  their  peaceful  and  endeared  firesides,  together 
with  their  pots  and  kettles,  spoons,  and  other  culinary  articles  of  their 
own  manufacture,  present  altogether  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes, 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  that  can  be  possibly  seen,  and  far  more  wild 
and  vivid  than  could  possibly  be  imagined.’ 

The  pots  anti  kettles  here  spoken  of,  are  of  earthenware, 
which  the  author  saw  them  both  use  and  make ;  and  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  specimens,  whose  disinterment  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent  has  given  rise  to  the  hypothesis  that  a  civilized 
but  extinct  race  onee  llv’ed  there.  Mr  Catlin  himself — who  sel¬ 
dom  ventures  into  the  regions  of  speculation,  but  judging  from 
their  acquaintance  with  this  and  some  other  arts  not  generally 
known  among  the  Red  Men,  and  reasoning  also  from  some  differ¬ 
ences  of  hue  in  the  complexion  and  hair — starts  a  theory  that 
these  Mandans  derived  not  only  instruction,  but  some  blood, 
from  Europe  ; — and  he  proposes  as  a  question,  whether  some  of 
the  followers  of  Madoc,  who,  in  the  year  1 174,  is  supposed  to  have 
sailed  with  ten  ships  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  afterwards,  as 
he  was  never  heard  of,  to  have  entered  the  Mississippi  and  set¬ 
tled  somewhere — might  not  have  been  aiding  in  their  greater 
civilization  ? 

To  us,  their  advancement  seems  sufficiently  explained  by 
their  more  settled  mode  of  life.  They  have  always  lived  in  the 
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presence  of  the  numerous  and  warlike  Sioux;  and  necessity  has 
compelled  them  to  establish  themselves  in  dwellings  more  per¬ 
manent  and  capable  of  defence; — thus  giving  them,  what  in  Eng¬ 
land  we  should  call  ‘  a  stake  in  the  country,’  and  enabling 
them  to  cultivate  arts  which  could  not  flourish  in  a  roving 
community.  Their  village  is  described  as  being  built  in  a 
situation  admirably  selected  for  defence, —  lying  in  a  sharp 
angle  of  the  river,  whose  banks,  forty  feet  high,  perpendicular, 
and  of  solid  rocks,  effectually  guard  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
leaving  only  the  base  to  be  artificially  protected.  ‘  This  is  done 
‘  by  a  strong  picquet  and  ditch  inside,  of  three  or  four  feet  in 
‘  depth  ;  the  picquet  is  composed  of  timbers,  of  a  foot  or  more 
‘  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 
‘  and  at  sufficient  distances  from  each  other  to  admit  of  guns  and 
‘  other  missiles  being  fired  between  them  ;  the  ditch  is  inside 
‘  the  picquet,  and  in  which  the  \varriors  screen  their  bodies  from 
‘  the  view  and  fire  of  their  enemies,  while  they  are  reloading 
‘  and  discharging  their  weapons  through  the  picquets.” 

One  enemy,  unfortunately,  the  picquets  could  not  exclude — 
the  smallpox.  The  disease  came,  no  one  knew  whence,  like  a 
destroying  Angel,  'and  almost  annihilated  the  whole  race ;  some 
perishing  under  its  first  attacks;  others,  maddened  by  fever, 
rushed  wildly  into  the  water,  and  died  while  vainly  endeavouring 
to  allay  its  burning  ;  and  some  committed  suicide  in  despair  and 
grief  at  the  ruin  around  them.  About  thirty  were  left  at  last, 
and  these  were  destroyed  by  the  Sioux.  The  end  of  Mah-to- 
tah-pe,  (the  Four  Bears,)  the  most  gallant  of  all  the  Mandan 
chiefs,  whose  amiable  character  rendered  him  a  great  favourite 
with  the  author,  is  thus  pathetically  described : — 

*  This  fine  fellow  sat  in  his  wigwam,  and  watched  every  one  of  his 
family  die  about  him — his  wives  and  his  little  children,  after  he  had 
recovered  from  the  disease  himself.  He  walked  out  around  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  wept  over  the  final  destruction  of  his  tribe — his  braves  and 
warriors,  whose  sinewy  arms  alone  he  could  depend  upon  for  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  existence,  all  laid  low — when  he  came  back  to  his  lodge 
he  covered  his  whole  family  in  a  pile  with  a  number  of  robes,  and 
wrapping  another  round  himself,  went  out  upon  a  hill  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  where  he  lay  several  days,  despite  all  the  solicitations  of  the 
traders,  resolved  to  starve  himself  to  death.  He  remained  there  till 
the  sixth  day,  when  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  creep  back  to  the 
village,  where  he  entered  the  horrid  gloom  of  his  own  wigwam,  and 
laying  his  body  alongside  of  the  group  of  his  family,  drew  his  robe 
over  him,  and  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  his  fatal  abstinence.’ 

We  have  lingered  thus  long  among  the  Mandans,  because 
they  exhibit  the  beau-ideal  of  the  Red  Men — possessing  all  their 
attainments,  all  their  peculiar  manners,  and  savage  virtues,  in  a 
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Itisfh  degree.  To  them,  likewise,  the  destiny  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  which  finally  awaits  their  brethren  ;  and  in  describing 
this  one  race,  we  have  depicted  the  prominent  features  of  all — 
it  is  only  in  the  minute  characteristics,  depending  chiefly  upon 
climate  and  position,  that  any  variations  occur. 

Bordering  on  the  Texas,  and  extending  west  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  lies  the  country  of  the  Camanchees,  famous  for 
their  fierce  and  dangerous  independence.  A  troop  of  eight 
hundred  dragoons,  commanded  by  General  Leavenworth,  was 
dispatched  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  with  peaceable  instructions, 
to  open  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Camanchee  and  Pawnee 
tribes  dwelling  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  to  procure  the  release 
of  the  son  of  Judge  Martin  ;  but  who  had  been  murdered  some 
time  before,  according  to  the  Indian  custom  of  avenging  the 
wrongs  inflicted  by  one  white  man  upon  the  person  of  another. 
Mr  Catlin  accompanied  this  squadron,  and  has  happily  lived  to 
tell  the  tale  of  an  expedition  which  cost  the  lives  of  more  than 
six  hundred  out  of  the  eight  hundred  soldiers,  including  their 
commander  and  most  of  the  officers,  who  died  either  cm  the  route, 
or  shortly  after,  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  fever.  The  great 
characteristic  of  the  Camanchees  is  their  skill  in  horsemanship. 
They  live  among  vast  herds  of  wild  horses,  derived  originally  from 
the  Spanish  breed  on  the  neighbouring  plains  of  Mexico ;  and  like 
the  Asiatic  Tartars,  for  whom  also  nature  keeps  an  equally  bounti¬ 
ful  stud,  they  may  be  said  to  pass  their  lives  on  horseback. 

We  should  imagine  a  horse-chase  to  be  the  most  exciting  sport 
in  the  world,  not  only  because  the  quarry  is  the  noblest,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  object  being  to  catch  without  injuring,  renders  the 
affair  much  more  complicated  than  when  the  matter  can  be 
settled  as  soon  as  the  game  comes  within  the  range  of  a  rifle¬ 
shot.  What  fox-chase,  or  stag-hunt,  can  present  a  scene  equal 
to  that  of  a  herd  of  a  thousand  horses  rushing  along  with  wild 
unfettered  motions,  their  shaggy  manes  streaming  in  the  wind, 
pursued  by  a  party  of  Camanchees  as  wild  as  themselves,  with 
straining  nerves  and  frantic  gestures  urging  their  steeds  to  high¬ 
est  speed,  and  whirling  round  their  heads  the  noose  which  is 

Ereseiitly  thrown  with  unerring  aim  round  some  overtaken  horse  ; 

is  captor  vaulting  at  once  on  bis  back,  sitting  there  unshaken 
by  all  his  furious  plunges,  and  in  an  hour  more  riding  him  into 
the  camp  effectually  broken  in  ! 

Between  Fort-Gibson  and  St  Louis  were  to  be  found,  in  1836, 
the  melancholy  relics  of  the  tribes  which  once  composed  the 
formidable  confederacy  known  as  the  ‘  Six  Nations;’  who  silenced 
all  private  feuds  in  the  determination  to  resist  the  incursion  of 
the  White  Men.  The  result  has  been  what  we  see — the  White 
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Man  has  destroyed  them ;  few  of  them  can  number  more  than 
hve  hundred  individuals ;  and  all  have,  since  the  author  visited 
them,  been  removed  or  exiled  to  new  regions  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  after  the  usual  plan  of  the  Americans;  who,  whenever  they 
fancied  the  Indians  too  near,  or  wanted  their  lands,  have  ex¬ 
changed  their  territory  for  some  other  more  safely  distant — 
thinking  that,  if  only  so  many  square  miles  were  given,  all  the 
rights  of  old  possession,  and  all  the  ties  of  home  and  nationality, 
might  be  disregarded.  Among  these  tribes,  with  only  three 
hundred  left  to  bear  the  name,  were  the  once-renowned  Mo-hee- 
can-neuhs—  the  Mohicans  of  Cooper’s  romance. 

When  treating  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Indians  at  the 
period  of  their  first  discovery,  some  writers  have  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  a  decaying  people  ; — falling  gradually  into  a  more 
and  more  savage  state,  and  diminishing  in  actual  numbers.  We 
see  no  foundation  for  either  supposition.  The  first  is  derived 
entirely  from  sundry  native  traditions  of  former  generations,  of 
courage  more  high  and  greater  powers  than  their  own — traditions 
which  exist  in  every  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
tell  a  similar  tale,  with  equal  untruth. 

Another  process  of  reasoning  has  assigned  an  origin  of  most 
remote  antiquity  to  the  Indian  tenure  of  the  American  continent ; 
grounded  upon  the  variety  of  their  tribes,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  their  languages.  Now  we  may  observe,  first,  that  it  is  quite 
erroneous  to  estimate  from  our  own  experience  the  period  requi¬ 
site  to  create  a  new  tribe,  and  tongue,  amongst  a  people  so  loosely 
connected — with  no  commerce,  no  common  government,  no  hier¬ 
archy,  and  no  writing;  and  next,  that  these  tribes,  after  all, 
differ  from  each  other  little  more  (except  in  language)  than  the 
same  nation  in  Europe  does  from  its  own  ancestors  of  a  couple 
of  generations  antecedence — and  to  a  race  with  so  little  inter¬ 
course,  two  hundred  miles  of  space  is  equivalent  to  a  generation, 
'rhus  one  tribe,  the  Assineboins,  derive  their  distinction  and 
name,  which  means  ‘  stone-boilers,’  from  their  want  of  any  vessel 
which  can  bear  the  fire,  and  consequent  adoption  of  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  boiling  water  in  their  wooden  bowls  by  dropping 
hot  stones  into  it;  another,  the  Blackfeet,  from  the  dark  colour 
of  their  leggings,  as  they  had  not  learnt  how  to  dress  the  skin  to 
an  elegant  whiteness.  We  might  multiply  instances,  but  the  fact 
is  apparent ;  and  no  one  can  peruse  Mr  Gatlin’s  very  curious 
and  instructive  volumes,  or  glance  at  the  accompanying  engra¬ 
vings,  without  acknowledging  that  the  broad  distinctive  traces  of 
national  character  are  yet  unelfaced  ;  in  spite  of  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  through  which  they  are  distributed,  and  the  great 
dilTeiencos  in  climate  and  food  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The 
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‘  proud  and  scornful  curves  of  the  Indian  countenance’  mark 
alike  every  portrait ;  and  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
type,  from  the  Chickasawsof  the  Red  River,  and  the  Kiowas  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Blackfoot  dwelling  by  the  north¬ 
west  boundary  line,  would  almost  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  all  the  descendants  of  one  parent ;  and  that  time  suffi¬ 
cient  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  allow  temperature  and  habit  to  di¬ 
minish  their  resemblance  to  their  common  progenitor. 

Mr  Catlin  labours  repeatedly  to  vindicate  the  Red  Man  from 
the  accusations  of  former  travellers — showing  on  what  loose 
and  false  assumptions  his  character  has  been  traduced.  He  is 
called  gluttonous  and  drunken  by  those  who  have  ejected  and 
degraded  him,  supplied  him  with  whisky,  and  left  that  the  only 
solace  to  bis  destitute  condition.  He  is  called  poor;  but  can  we  say 
that  men  are  entitled  to  be  so  designated,  ‘  who  live  in  a  boundless 
‘  country  of  green  fields,  with  good  horses  to  ride  ;  where  they  are 
‘  all  joint-tenants  of  the  soil  together  ;  where  the  Great  Spirit  has 
‘  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  food  to  eat ;  where  they  are  all 
‘  indulging  in  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  a  lifetime  of  idle- 
‘  ness  and  ease,  with  no  business  hours  to  attend  to,  or  professions 
‘  to  learn  ;  no  debts  to  pay;  no  taxes,  no  tithes,  no  rents  ;  no  needy 
‘  beggars  to  touch  and  tax  the  sympathy  of  their  souls  at  every  step 
‘  they  go.  Such  might  be  poverty  in  the  Christian  world,  but  is 
‘  sure  to  be  a  blessing  where  the  pride  and  insolence  of  compara- 
‘  tive  wealth  are  unknown.’  They  are  said  to  be  incapable  of 
improvement,  blindly  following  the  precedents  of  their  ancestors, 
by  settlers  who  cannot  induce  them  to  forego  the  free  roving 
life  they  are  used  to,  to  become  servants  and  husbandmen — by 
missionaries,  who  cannot  turn  them  from  the  worship  of  the 
Great  Spirit  who  loved  their  fathers,  to  adore  a  new  God  whose 
sons  are  such  as  they  see  !  These  accusations  would  seem  suffi¬ 
ciently  refuted  by  their  ready  adoption  of  European  metals  for 
their  weapons — their  deadly  use  of  the  rifle — and  the  skill,  en¬ 
tirely  of  their  own  and  recent  acquisition,  in  taming  and  riding 
the  horse. 

Religion  among  the  Indians  does  not  form  any  system  of 
doctrines,  or  appear  with  those  ceremonies  which  adorn  other 
creeds.  But  the  Indian  is  far  from  being  irreligious.  Futurity 
exists  for  him  in  smiling  reality  as  an  abode  of  rest,  peopled 
with  happy  spirits,  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Divinity ; 
and  death  is  viewed  as  the  portal  to  a  land  where  the  good  and 
evil  deeds  of  this  life  meet  their  due  return  ;  and  many  an  humble 
prayer  is  breathed  to  the  Overruler  for  his  favoi;r  in  that  hour. 
In  sundry  places,  we  find  our  author  expressing  his  own  high 
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opinion  of  the  condition,  moral  and  religious,  of  the  uncontami- 
noted  Indian : — 

‘  Thus  in  these  little  communities,  strange  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
absence  of  all  systems  of  jurisprudence,  I  have  often  beheld  peace,  and 
happiness,  and  quiet,  reigning  supreme,  fur  which  kings  and  emperors 
might  envy  them.  1  have  seen  rights  an»l  virtue  protected,  and  wrongs 
redressed  ;  and  I  have  seen  conjugal,  and  lilial,  and  paternal  affection,  in 
the  simplicity  and  contentedness  of  nature.  I  have  unavoidably  formed 
warm  and  enduring  attachments  to  some  of  these  men,  which  1  do  not 
wish  to  forget,  who  have  brought  me  near  to  their  hearts,  and  in  onr 
final  separation  have  embraced  me  in  their  arms,  and  commended  me 

and  my  affairs  to  the  keeping  of  the  Great  Spirit . 

Morality  and  virtue  the  civilized  world  need  not  undertake  to  teach 
them . I  fearlessly  assert  to  the  world,  and  I  defy  contra¬ 

diction,  that  the  North  American  Indian  is  every  where,  in  his  native 
state,  a  highly  moral  and  religious  being,  endued  by  his  Maker  with  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  some  great  author  of  his  being  and  the  universe ; 
in  dread  of  whose  displeasure  he  constantly  lives,  with  the  apprehension 
before  him  of  a  future  state,  where  he  expects  to  be  rewarded  and  pun¬ 
ished  according  to  the  merits  he  has  gained  or  forfeited  in  this  w  orld. 

*  Self-denial  and  self-torture,  and  almost  self-immolation,  are  con¬ 
tinual  modes  of  appealing  to  the  (treat  Spirit  for  bis  countenance  and 
forgiveness,  and  these  not  in  studied  figures  of  rhetoric,  resounding  in 
halls  and  synagogues,  to  fill  and  astonish  the  ears  of  the  multitude;  hut 
humbly  cried  forth  from  starved  stomachs  and  parched  throats,  from 
some  lone  and  favourite  haunts,  where  the  poor  penitents  crawl  and 
lay  with  their  faces  in  the  dirt  from  day  to  day,  sobbing  forth  their 
humble  confessions  of  their  sins,  and  their  earnest  implorations  for 
divine  forgiveness  and  mercy.’ 

Very  strong  and  striking  is  their  reverence  for  the  dead. 
The  Mandans,  for  example,  select  a  place  of  sepulture  in  the 
thick  boughs  of  trees,  or  build  it  on  a  high  scaffold,  where  the 
corpse  is  carefully  deposited,  wrapped  in  skins ;  and  for  coffin, 
a  covering  of  soft  grass  and  twigs  is  used.  Food  is  provided, 
and  the  arms  and  ornaments,  the  medicine  bag  and  tobacco 
pouch,  possessed  during  life,  are  all  included  in  the  funeral  gar¬ 
ment.  When  corruption  has  mouldered  the  whole  away,  the 
bones  are  collected  and  interred  in  a  spot  set  apart,  and  the  skull 
is  placed  on  the  ground  above  them  ; — few  of  these  skulls  being 
without  the  anxious  tendence  of  some  wife  or  child,  who  bring 
food  every  evening,  and  in  the  day  may  be  seen  lying  by  its 
side,  holding  converse  with  it,  as  if  the  spirit  still  hovered  near, 
and  could  appreciate  the  signs  of  living  affection.  When  an 
infant  of  the  Sioux  dies,  the  mother  carries  for  a  whole  year 
what  is  called  the  ‘  mourning  cradle,’  being  the  empty  nest  in 
which  her  little  one  was  borne  about  while  alive;  and  she  lavishes 
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on  this  unconscious  memorial  of  her  loss,  the  same  marks  of  ten¬ 
derness  that  she  would  have  shown  to  its  living  tenant. 

In  the  following  passage,  the  Red  and  th^e  White  man,  as 
visiters  of  their  respective  regions,  are  curiously  contrasted  ;  and 
with  it  we  shall  close  our  extracts : — 

‘  A  wild  Indian,  to  reach  the  civilized  world,  must  needs  travel  some 
thousands  of  miles  in  vehicles  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed — living;  on 
food  he  is  unused  to — stared  and  gazed  at  by  thousands  he  cannot  talk 
to — his  heart  grieving  and  his  Iwdy  sickening  at  the  exhibition  of  white 
men’s  wealth  and  luxuries,  which  are  enjoyed  on  the  land  and  over  the 
bones  of  his  ancestors ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  journey  he  stands  like  a 
caged  animal,  to  he  scanned,  to  be  criticised,  to  be  pitied,  and  heralded  to 
the  world  as  a  mute,  a  brute,  and  a  beggar.  A  white  man,  to  reach 
the  Indian  village,  must  travel  by  steam-hoats,  hy  canoes,  on  horseback, 
and  on  foot ;  swim  rivers,  wade  quagmires,  fight  mosquitoes,  patch  his 
mocassins,  live  on  meat  alone,  sleep  on  the  ground  the  whole  way  ;  and 
when  he  gets  there,  half  starved,  half  naked,  and  mure  than  half  sick, 
be  fimls  himself  a  beggar  for  a  place  to  sleep  in  and  fur  something  to 
eat — a  mute  among  thousands  who  flock  about  him,  to  look,  and  to 
criticise,  and  to  laugh  at  his  jaded  appearance,  and  to  speak  of  him  as 
they  do  of  all  white  men,  without  distinction,  as  liars.* 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  we  have  stated,  how  enthusias¬ 
tically  the  author  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Indians.  Nor  is  it 
only  towards  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  country  he  visited, 
that  he  feels  this  enthusiasm.  He  can  express  his  pity  for  the 
fate  of  the  bulfalo,  doomed  to  the  same  destruction  as  his  wild 
hunters ;  and  though  not  often  touched  with  that  poetical  fer¬ 
vour  which  swells  the  diction  of  the  tourists  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Arno,  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply dmpressed  with  the 
loveliness  and  majesty  of  some  of  the  scenes  through  which 
he  passed.  We  have  followed  him  more  as  companions  looking 
for  amusement  and  information,  than  as  critics ;  because  his 
volumes  can  hardly,  in  justice,  be  called  to  the  tribunal  of 
strict  criticism.  His  notes,  as  already  mentioned,  were  written 
on  the  spot,  amidst  much  hurry  and  distraction,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  New  York,  where  many  of  them  appeared  in  the 
Journals.  They  have  been  republi.".hed  with  little  alteration 
in  the  present  volumes.  Hence  they  are  often  diffuse  and 
incondite ;  information  has  to  be  collected  from  scattered  hints 
in  several  different  letters ;  and  many  facts  are  modified,  or  even 
contradicted  by  subsequent  details.  But  the  reader  will  find  a 
compensation  in  the  greater  vigour  of  the  narrative,  which,  like  a 
Diary,  conveys  the  vivid  impressions  of  the  moment,  instead  of 
being  chilled  and  tamed  down  into  a  more  studied  composition. 

As  an  artist,  Mr  Gatlin  rightly  judged  that  he  could  ‘  learn 
‘  more  in  three  years  spent  among  the  Indians,  than  by  study- 
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‘  injif  in  New  York  for  a  lifetime.’  Accordingly,  his  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  odd  paintings,  rough  and  hasty  sketches  as  they  often 
are,  are  imbued  with  much  of  the  free  character  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals  ;  and  bear  witness  that  they  are  genuine  portraitures  from 
nature  herself.  Such  as  the  work  is,  we  strongly  recommend  it 
to  the  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  a  singular  race  of  men,  and  system  of  manners,  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  which  have  nowhere 
else  been  so  fully,  and  curiously,  and  graphically  described. 


Art.  VII. —  The  Pictorial  History  of  England:  being  a  History 
of  the  People^  as  well  as  a  History  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated 
with  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  By  George  L.  Craik  and 
Charles  Macfarlane,  assisted  by  other  Contributors.  6 
vols.  8vo.  London  :  1840.* 

'11^ E  have  sometimes  speculated  on  the  question.  Whether  our 
*  ^  literature  has  gained  or  lost,  in  spirit  and  grace,  by  the 
increased  zeal  in  antiquarian  investigation  which  has  marked 
these  latter  days  ?  The  great  alteration  which  it  has  produced, 
in  the  manner  in  which  past  events  and  characters  are  commonly 
presented  to  the  reader,  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  the  most  inat¬ 
tentive.  A  certain  accuracy  of  costume,  and  the  exhibition  of 
all  phenomena  with  their  proper  accompaniments  of  time  and 
place,  are  become  absolutely  necessary  to  afford  us  pleasure, 
whether  in  history  or  historical  fiction.  We  can  no  longer  tole¬ 
rate  Plantagenet  princes  and  princesses,  in  the  garb  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  modern  courts  ;  nor  the  councillors  and  chancellors  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  their  sentiments  clothed,  or  their  motives  de¬ 
scribed,  in  the  diction  which  belongs  to  the  political  philosophy 


*  The  original  work  closes  at  the  accession  of  George  III. ;  but  there 
is  a  Continuation  in  progress  w  hich  will  include  that  reign.  This  article 
is  contined  to  the  original  work.  It  was,  we  think,  set  on  foot  hy  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  hut  does  not,  we  helieve, 
form  one  of  its  sanctioned  publications. 

In  mentioning  this  Society,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
great  satisfaction  at  the  recent  completion  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
its  undertakings — namely,  a  series  of  treatises  in  Political  Philosophy, 
embracing  a  view  of  the  principles,  and  different  forms  of  Government 
that  have  existed  in  the  world  }  by  which  one  of  the  greatest  blanks  in 
our  graver  literature  has  been  admirably  supplied.  We  hope  to  be  able, 
erelong,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  most  important  series. 
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of  modern  cabinets  :  all  which  things  no  more  shocked  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  our  ancestors,  a  few  generations  ago,  than  the  periwig  in 
which  Garrick  enacted  Macbeth.  As  far  as  picturesque  effect, 
and  the  minute  particularities  which  give  colour  to  history  and 
fiction  are  concerned,  there  is,  of  course,  no  ground  for  quarrel 
with  this  progressive  change  in  public  taste.  It  is  an  advance 
towards  truth,  just  of  the  same  kind  as  the  improvements  from 
the  Chinese-Gothic  of  Strawberry  Hill  to  the  designs  of  Rick- 
ford  and  Barry.  But  when  the  matter  is  a  little  more  deeply 
enquired  into,  the  question  which  we  proposed  at  starting  inevit¬ 
ably  forces  itself  upon  our  minds.  It  is  not  only  whether  there 
was  not  more  vigour  and  manliness  in  the  conceptions  of  less 
critical  days,  but  whether  there  was  not,  in  the  main,  more  of 
substantial  truth  also. 

The  ancients,  as  we  know,  had  little  or  nothing  of  what  we 
now  term  antiquarian  taste.  Their  delight  was  to  contemplate 
Man,  the  abstract  microcosm,  of  qualities  and  passions  belonging 
to  all  ages  and  countries  alike,  stripped  of  conventional  trap¬ 
pings,  and  purposely  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  simple  and 
majestic  nakedness  of  their  own  statues.  History  (that  is,  the 
history  which  entered  into  popular  education)  was  with  them 
literally  what  it  has  been  termed — philosophy  teaching  by  ex¬ 
ample.  A  better  instance  to  explain  our  meaning  cannot  be 
found,  than  in  the  pages  of  him  who  was  once  the  most  popular 
of  Grecian  writers  with  the  modern  world — Plutarch.  No  one 
who  reads  that  fascinating  author,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
total  absence  of  every  thing  like  historical  colour  and  costume  in 
his  portraits.  He  never  for  a  moment  stops  to  inform  his  reader, 
that  such  and  such  an  action  was  morally  just  or  unjust,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  notions  prevailing  at  the  time,  or  in  the  country 
where  it  was  performed.  He  never  speaks  to  us  of  the  ‘  spirit 
‘  of  the  age  ’  of  Pericles,  or  Themistocles,  or  Fabricius. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  work,  the  history  of  the  world 
appears  without  any  perspective  whatever  ;  the  most  distant  and 
most  recent  age  are  coloured  exactly  alike.  The  general  state 
of  mankind  and  civil  society  is  as  completely  something  assumed 
and  constant,  as  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  with 
experimental  philosophers.  All  this,  to  readers  imbued  with  the 
modern  critical  spirit,  produces  a  want  of  verisimilitude.  Their 
minds  are  with  difficulty  interested  in  the  exploits  of  heroes, 
when  the  absence  of  all  local  colouring  continually  gives  an 
ideal,  abstract  character  to  both  hero  and  exploit.  And  the  con¬ 
sequence  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  Plutarch  is  not  nearly 
so  popular  an  author — certainly  not  with  the  full-grown  student, 
probably  not  even  with  the  young — as  heretofore.  It  is  very 
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difficult  to  turn  to  his  simple  narratives  from  the  disquisitions  of 
Niebuhr  and  Arnold,  It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  ourselves 
that  Plutarch  oiujht  to  be  read  as  a  writer  of  philosophical 
romance,  and  that  as  such  his  excellences  are  unaltered  by  bis 
want  of  antiquarian  accuracy.  The  answer  is,  that  half  the 
pleasure  they  give  is  derived  from  confidence  in  their  general 
truth.  When  that  illusion  is  destroyed,  the  beauties  of  his  style 
may  command  admiration ;  but  he  is  too  inartificial  a  writer  to 
exc'te  that  sort  of  interest  which  we  derive  from  fictitious  nar¬ 
rative. 

Or  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  greater  than  Plutarch,  and 
consider  the  light  in  which  the  main  features  of  our  annals  are 
presented  in  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  no 
crtlouring  of  time  or  place  about  them  The  haughty  chiefs  in 
whom  his  readers,  w  hen  he  constituted  half  the  literature  of  the 
many,  found  their  types  of  heroic  majesty — Hotspur  and  Mow¬ 
bray,  Clifford  and  Warwick — are  gigantic  images  of  warriors, 
unreal  as  historical  portraits,  real  only  as  figures  of  men.  Their 
language  and  passions  are  of  all  ages  ;  their  outward  character¬ 
istics  are  not  distinctly  marked  as  belonging  to  any.  Yet  they 
formed  not  merely  the  delight,  but  the  great  historical  repertory 
of  the  ordinary  students  of  former  times.  Shakspeare’s  heroes  are 
heroes  still ;  but  they  are  not  to  us — a  more  curious  generation — 
the  men  whom  history  calls  by  the  same  names,  but  shadows  like 
Achilles  and  Ajax.  We  are  quite  sore  that  no  one  in  our  days 
will  repeat  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  confession,  of  having  learn¬ 
ed  history  from  these  dramas ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  have  not  lost  some  portion  of  their  popularity ;  that, 
however  high  we  may  still  carry  our  idolatry  of  Shakspeare,  this 
division  at  least  of  bis  mighty  works  is  not  quite  what  it  once 
was — the  manual  of  boyhood,  and  the  delight  of  all  ages. 

Hume  was  far  too  careless  a  writer,  even  if  the  taste  of  the 
public  in  his  time  had  required  it,  to  trouble  himself  with  the 
minute  labour  necessary  for  this  kind  of  investigation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  reader  finds  little  in  his  pages  to  bring  him  acquainted 
with  the  antiquarian  details  of  history  :  although  his  rare  sagacity 
enabled  him  to  estimate  the  broader  and  more  general  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  each  particular  time  on  the  characters  of  men,  in 
a  manner  which  the  soundest  antiquary  could  not  have  sur¬ 
passed.  This  characteristic  is  well  observed  on  by  the  authors  of 
the  History  before  us.  ‘  We  would  scarcely  attempt,’  they 
say,  ‘  to  defend  the  prejudices  and  the  minor  inaccuracies  of 
*  Hume:  but,  it  seems  to  us,  that  sufficient  account  is  not  made 
‘  of  the  wonderful  quickness  and  sagacity  of  that  great  writer,  and 
‘  most  admirable  of  narrators,  whose  intuitive  perception  gener- 
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‘  ally  made  up  for  his  indolence  in  examining  records  and  ori- 
‘  ginal  authorities.’  But  all  the  ability  of  Hume  has  scarcely 
rescued  him  from  the  comparative  neglect  which  change  of  style 
has  occasioned.  We  doubt  whether  he  has  so  many  readers  now 
as  formerly. 

If  this  be  the  case  with  Hume  himself,  much  more  is  it  so 
with  inferior  writers  of  the  philosophic  school  which  prevailed  in 
the  last  century; — such,  for  example,  as  Lord  Lyttleton,  whose 
‘  History  of  Henry  II.’  is  now  as  generally  neglected  as  it  was 
once  admired  as  a  model.  And  these  examples  will  show,  more 
or  less,  the  manner  in  which  we  have  suggested  that  antiquarian 
study  may  injure  historical  taste.  In  seeking  with  exclusive 
earnestness  to  realize  past  ages  to  our  imagination,  we  run  the 
risk  of  losing  sight  of  those  general  characteristics  common  to  men 
in  all  circumstances,  in  our  attention  to  those  which  are  distinc¬ 
tive.  Substantial  reality  no  longer  suffices  us — we  must  have  out¬ 
ward  verisimilitude  also  ;  and  we  become  apt  to  mistake  the  show 
for  the  substance.  We  withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  man  himself,  to 
fix  them  on  his  coat-of-mail,  trunk  hose,  or  periwig ;  and  history 
becomes  rather  a  gallery  of  pictures  than  a  series  of  examples. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  change  which  more  accurate 
knowledge  effects  in  our  notions  of  distant  countries.  The  more 
distinctly  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  these  are  brought  before 
us  by  observers,  the  more  vivid  our  idea  of  the  people  themselves, 
the  more  different  we  conceive  them  from  ourselves.  Writers  of 
Voltaire’s  days,  used  to  draw  examples  of  government  and  man¬ 
ners  from  China.  We  know  a  great  deal  more  about  China  now, 
and  the  attempt  seems  absurd.  We  conceive  a  Chinese  as  a 
being  of  habits  and  prejudices  framed  on  such  utterly  different 
principles  from  our  own,  that  we  should  as  soon  seek  for  lessons 
from  the  w’ays  of  some  ingenious  race  of  monkeys,  as  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi  and  his  Mandarins.  There  was 
a  time  when  satire  on  European  institutions  was  conveyed  under 
the  fashionable  form  of  Persian  Letters.^  Turkish  Spies,  and  Travels 
of  Chinese  Philosophers:  in  which  the  imaginary  writers  were 
for  the  most  part  a  sort  of  cosmopolite  personages,  but  slightly 
covered  with  the  costume  appropriated  to  their  respective  cha¬ 
racter,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Grub  Street  of  the  French  metro¬ 
polis  ; — resembling  the  real  individuals  about  as  much  as  did  the 
regenerated  'Fuiks,  Savages,  and  Englishmen,  in  the  procession 
of  Anacharsis  Cloolz,  the  ‘  orator  of  the  human  race.’  Why  does 
this  fashion  no  longer  please  ?  Because  we  have  become  curious 
about  the  real  habits  and  character  of  Osmanlis  and  Persians ; 
and,  if  we  can  any  longer  tolerate  them  sitting  as  philosophic  cen¬ 
sors  of  ourselves,  it  must  be  in  the  grotesque  vein  of  ‘  Hajji 
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‘  Baba.*  The  same  advantages  which  improved  communication, 
and  the  passion  for  travelling,  have  performed  for  us  in  regard 
to  space,  have  been  achieved  for  us  in  regard  to  time  by  our  an¬ 
tiquarians  ;  but,  far  more  than  by  all  the  rest,  through  the  genius 
of  the  one  great  innovator  of  this  age — of  him  who,  like  Shak- 
speare,  seized  on  the  form  which  had  become  popular  in  his 
time,  to  give  it  an  immortal  substance.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  Walter  Scott,  by  his  pre-eminent  success,  has  changed 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  historical  literature.  He  has 
substituted  the  picturesque  for  the  philosophical  style. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  still  more  important  effects  of  this 
change  on  the  political  province  of  history.  It  has  done  far  more 
towards  extinguishing  the  old  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  than  all  the  philosophy  and  liberalism  of  which  this 
age  is  accused.  We  appeal  to  those  among  our  readers  who 
have  contracted  the  prevalent  taste  for  antiquarian  study,  whether 
this  is  not  one  of  its  inevitable  consequences.  It  does  not  engen¬ 
der  a  contemptuous  or  sneering  spirit :  far  from  it.  But  it  fixes 
the  attention  on  the  peculiarities  of  old  times,  until  all  re¬ 
semblance  between  them  and  the  present  is  lost  sight  of.  We 
acquire  a  habit  of  contemplating  our  ancestors,  certainly  not 
as  ignorant  barbarians,  as  the  conceit  of  another  school  re¬ 
presented  them  ;  but  as  quaint,  respectable  oddities,  very  much 
to  be  admired  and  studied,  but  altogether  incommensurable 
with  ourselves — people  of  a  different  standard.  It  is  scarcely 
fifty  years  since  it  was  still  the  fashion  to  cite  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  precedent — to  speak  in  similar  language  of  the  Par¬ 
liaments  of  Edward  the  First  and  George  the  First — to  derive 
almost  all  our  political  system  from  the  middle  ages.  Such 
views  are  very  rarely  expressed  at  the  present  day.  Prynne  and 
Lilburne  could  identify  themselves,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  Eng¬ 
lish  freedom,  with  Earl  Warenne  and  Simon  de  Montfort — what 
Reformer  could  do  so  now  ?  Scott,  the  regicide,  on  his  trial, 
gravely  referred  to  Saxon  times  as  giving  authority  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  would  now 
pass  for  burlesque.  The  antiquarian  lawyer  now  busies  himself 
in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  our  liberties,  not  in  expounding  their 
]>rinciples.  He  finds  the  historical  origin  of  the  constitution  in 
Magna  Charta  and  the  records  of  the  Great  Council ;  but,  more 
accurately  versed  in  these  than  his  predecessors,  he  regards 
them  as  the  work  of  times  altogether  distinct  from  our  own,  and 
from  which  no  analogous  precedents  can  be  drawn.  Burke, 
comprehensive  and  philosophical  as  his  views  were,  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  assert,  that  our  ancestors  of  the  middle  ages  had  left  us 
nothing  to  learn  in  the  principles  of  government  and  political 
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liberty.  The  most  zealous  Anti-Jacobin  would  hardly  venture 
now  on  so  sweeping  a  declaration. 

Thus  it  happens,  by  a  paradoxical  result,  that  increased 
reverence  for  antiquity  tends  to  the  neglect  of  it ; — that  his¬ 
tory,  from  being  studied  with  a  more  intense  interest,  sinks 
from  the  rank  of  ‘  philosophy  teaching  by  example,’  into  the 
category  of  amateurship  and  vertu.  Thus  it  will  be,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  with  an  important  branch  of  historical  knowledge,  in 
which  so  great  a  revival  of  interest  has  very  recently  taken  place, 
within  and  out  of  this  country — the  study  of  ecclesiastical  anti¬ 
quities.  The  more  closely  and  critically  the  ancient  church  is 
contemplated,  the  less  endeavour  will  be  made  to  revive  it — the 
more  strongly  the  discrepancies  between  its  age  and  ours  will  be 
impressed  on  the  imagination.  Such  consequences  are  certainly 
little  apprehended  by  those  who  are  now  most  eager  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  ;  but  they  appear  to  us  likely  to  follow,  to  say  the  least, 
from  a  very  simple  law  of  our  nature.  What  we  see  dimly  and 
distantly,  we  can  colour  as  we  please,  and  bring  as  near  as  we 
please,  by  the  power  of  fancy.  When  the  perspective  is  distinct, 
illusion  is  impossible.  No  one  but  a  child  is  deceived  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  nearness  of  an  object  seen  through  a  telescope;  and  all  the 
improvements  in  modern  arts,  which  have  brought  the  heavenly 
bodies  more  closely  within  our  ken,  do  but  strengthen,  to  an 
instructed  mind,  the  awful  feeling  of  their  enormous  distance. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  confess  to  having 
caught  so  much  of  the  infection  of  modern  antiquarianism,  that 
the  school  of  Hume  and  Robertson  now  appears  to  us  cold  and 
colourless,  from  the  want  of  that  appropriate  finish  for  which 
we  have  acquired  an  appetite.  In  common,  we  believe,  with 
many,  we  are  apt,  in  surveying  ancient  times,  to  fancy  our¬ 
selves  transported  into  another  planet,  peopled  by  different 
beings  from  those  around  us.  In  Walter  Scott,  or  the  nume¬ 
rous  historians  of  his  school,  ancient  events  and  personages 
seem  to  us  unreal  in  one  sense,  real  in  another :  we  recog¬ 
nize  a  truth  and  distinctness,  such  as  we  had  never  before 
perceived  ;  but  they  are  the  truth  and  distinctness  of  a  dream. 
We  see  the  baronial  castle,  the  monastery,  the  battlemented 
town,  with  their  antique  inhabitants,  of  whom  it  seems  to  us 
that  in  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Robertson  we  only  read:  and 
yet  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  they  were  denizens  of 
our  actual  world — that  the  same  sun  shone  in  the  ‘  dark  ages’ 
which  shines  now;  or  the  same  waves  wafted  the  galleys  of  Nor¬ 
man  William,  which  are  now  furrowed  by  the  dainty  evolutions 
of  the  Yacht  Club.  Our  antiquarians  still  analyze  charters  and 
records,  to  catch,  if  possible,  the  spirit  of  the  old  English  con- 
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stitution  ;  but  they  convey  to  us  little  interest  in  its  lessons ;  and 
we  no  longer  feel  tempted  to  apply  them  to  the  politics  of  the 
existing  world.  Others  become  critically  learned  in  tracing  the 
vestiges  of  ancient  devotion :  but  these  only  place  the  reality 
further  from  us,  until  we  are  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  canonized 
dead  were  of  a  different  race  from  ours,  and  that  modern  piety 
cannot  be  rekindled  at  their  ashes. 

The  ‘  Pictorial  History  of  England,*  now  before  us,  seems  to 
be  the  very  thing  required  by  the  popular  taste  of  the  present 
day  ; — adding  to  the  advantage  of  a  clear  historical  narrative, 
all  the  varied  illustrations  of  which  the  subject  is  capable. 
After  the  fashion  first  introduced  by  Dr  Henry,  the  authors 
have  divided  their  subject  into  periods ;  the  narrative  of  civil 
and  military  events  in  each  being  followed  by  chapters  on 
the  history  of  religion,  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  condition 
of  the  people,  national  industry,  manners  and  customs.  And 
almost  every  page  in  the  earlier  volumes  is  enriched  with  appro¬ 
priate  woodcuts,  generally  of  able  execution — dresses,  arms, 
industrious  employments,  sports,  copied  from  illuminated  manu' 
scripts  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong — views  of  scenes 
rendered  famous  by  historical  events,  taken  from  drawings  or 
prints  as  near  the  period  as  could  be  obtained — ample  illustra¬ 
tions  of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  portraits,  and  fac-similes — 
and,  here  and  there,  cuts  from  historical  pictures ;  but  these  are 
so  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  from  such  indifferent  originals, 
(English  art  affording  hardly  any  better,)  that  they  might  have 
been  omitted  with  little  loss. 

I'he  authorship  of  the  narrative  of  ‘  civil  and  military  trans- 
‘  actions,’  by  far  the  longest  portion  of  the  work,  is  claimed 
by  Mr  Macfarlane.  The  labour  and  pains  bestowed  upon 
it  have  evidently  been  great.  I'lie  tone  of  it  is  easy  and  free, 
and  the  narrative  often  possesses  a  degree  of  spirit  which  is 
rarely  accompanied  with  so  much  industry.  VVe  have  seldom 
met  with  pleasanter  reading — as  far  as  what  may  be  called 
tbe  mechanical  part  of  reading  is  concerned ;  although  the 
freedom  of  the  style  sometimes  seems  to  us  to  run  a  little  too  much 
into  an  off-hand,  essay-like  manner  ;  to  w'hicli,  perhaps,  the  con¬ 
stant  recurrence  of  the  critical  ‘  we  ’  a  little  contributes.  Before 
we  had  discovered  his  name,  we  had  little  doubt  in  hailing  him 
a  countryman  of  our  own.  At  this  conclusion  we  had  arrived, 
from  the  very  extraordinary  proportion  which  the  affairs  of 
good  old  Scotlarrd  occupy,  in  what  is  specifically  called  ‘  a 
*  Pictorial  History  of  England.’  In  another  characteristic,  we 
should  not  be  very  willing,  whatever  some  may  say,  to  recog¬ 
nise  any  peculiar  conformity  to  the  genius  of  our  native  soil  ; 
namely,  in  tbe  kind  of  modern  and  modish  affectation  of 
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{>atronizing  superiority  with  which  the  author  is  apt  to  set  off 
lis  own  moral  elevation  above  the  creatures  of  past  days,  whose 
actions  and  character  he  has  to  portray — despising  all  things, 
sneering  at  all  things,  puffing  himself  up  with  all  things.  Even 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  the  Harrys  and  Edwards — 
the  Barons  and  Prelates  the  Plantagtnet  days — are  made,  one 
by  one,  to  cut  but  a  very  sorry  figure.  The  great  moral,  even 
in  that  division,  seems  to  be  the  worthlessness  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  and  times — the  casual  and  exceptional  character  of  good 
men  and  good  institutions,  the  vanity  of  history  itself.  But 
when  we  come  down  to  the  days  of  religious  and  political 
struggle,  our  historian  becomes  the  very  ‘  Smelfungus’  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  annalists.  Fur  a  long  way  he  is  perfectly  impartial  in  his 
judgments.  There  is  no  preference  for  one  member  of  the  oscil¬ 
lating  line  of  the  Tudors  over  another.  When  the  pendulum 
sways  to  the  Protestant  side,  Mr  Macfarlane  dwells  manfully  on 
the  inconsistencies  and  unfairness  of  the  Protestants ;  when  the 
Romanists  rise  again,  he  points  out,  with  the  same  acuteness, 
their  ignorance  and  bigoted  violence  ;  and  signalizes,  with  equal 
satisfaction,  the  misrepresentations  of  Burnet  and  of  Lingard. 
Only  poor  Mary  Stuart  meets  with  considerable  favour  at  his 
hand — partly,  we  suspect,  from  spite  against  Elizabeth,  partly 
from  paradox,  and  partly  ftom  patriotism.  But  when  we  reach 
a  later  age,  the  class  to  which  the  writer  belongs  becomes  con¬ 
spicuous  enough.  In  the  Stuart  era,  he  stands  detected.  And 
here,  we  must  confess — as  far  as  Reviewers  may  —  we  have 
thought  ourselves  licensed  to  give  a  rather  more  cursory  attention 
to  his  narrative.  We  have  read  the  pleadings  of  advocates  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  quarrel,  until  we  do  fancy  ourselves 
pretty  fully  possessed  with  all  that  rhetoric  and  sophi>try  can 
do  to  cloud  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  make  black  white, 
and  put  sweet  for  bitter.  If  we  are  sometimes  astonished  at  tlie 
strange  representations  which  clerical  writers  still  not  unfre- 
quently  address  to  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  panegyrics  on 
Laud,  or  romantic  narratives  of  the  times  of  the  great  Rebel¬ 
lion,  scarcely  less  unlike  the  truth  appears  to  us  the  laboure<l 
overdrawing  of  the  very  modern  republican  school.  We  do  not 
say  that  our  author  belongs  to  it ;  but  he  has  borrowed  not  a 
little  of.  its  style  and  expression.  We  are  not  alluding  to  Uto¬ 
pian  republicanism  of  the  Godwin  cast,  for  which,  wildly  unreal 
as  it  was,  we  always  felt  some  respect — which  worshipped  the 
dream  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  and  saw  despots  alike  in 
the  monarch  whom  it  displaced  and  the  soldier  who  destroyed  it ; 
— but  to  that  more  modern  kind,  which  finds  a  justification  for 
all  things  in  victorious  energy  ;  which  despises  the  scrupulous 
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palterer,  adores  the  keen  and  active,  above  all  the  successful, 
doer — the  overthrower  of  prejudices,  the  puller  dov?n  of  esta¬ 
blishments,  the  conqueror  of  ‘  formulas,’  whose  hero  is  the 
Leveller,  not  the  Commonwealth’s  man  ;  which  cannot  find 
words  to  express  the  profundity  of  its  admiration  for  the  ‘  won- 
*  derful’  Cromwell,  and  sees  nothing  in  Charles  but  the  casuist 
and  the  tyrant ;  which  points  out,  with  most  prudish  accuracy, 
every  falsehood  and  evasion  by  which  the  poor  baited  King 
sought  to  baffle  his  multitudinous  pursuers,  and  can  pass  over, 
without  a  word  of  comment,  the  subtle  artifices  by  which  the 
Arch-dissembler  wrought  his  way  to  supreme  power ; — though 
the  first  were,  after  all,  but  the  doublings  of  the  hunted  hare  ; 
the  others,  the  crafty  prow’lings  of  the  beast  of  prey. 

We  cannot  but  have  some  respect  for  the  tenacity  of  character 
which  makes  Englishmen  fight  over  the  battles  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  with  ail  the  zeal  and  all  the  party-spirit  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  which  enacted  them  ;  and  fancy  the  honour  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  principles  involved  in  the  reputation  of  each  actor  in  those 
scenes,  who  has  long  since  gone  to  an  account,  in  which  the 
right  or  wrong  of  his  side  of  the  quarrel  will  avail  him  little  in¬ 
deed.  Yet  it  is  wearisome  to  find  every  new  publication  assuming 
the  same  party  character;  the  same  fallacies,  the  same  casuistry, 
reproduced  on  one  side  and  the  other,  as  if  the  writer  was  in  the 
most  unaffected  ignorance  of  all  the  positions  which  have  been 
established  by  the  adversary.  It  is  so  easy  a  task  to  write  history 
in  this  fashion  !  By  subjecting  to  minute  criticism  all  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  his  opponents,  and  repeating  without  enquiry  the  state¬ 
ments  of  his  partizans,  a  Laud  or  a  Cromwell  may  be  equally 
well  made  saints,  while  a  Hampden  or  a  Montrose  may  be  turned 
into  petty  intriguers  by  pursuing  the  contrary  process.*  But  it 


*  An  instance  of  this  sort  of  criticism,  on  a  small  scale,  will  be  found 
in  the  way  in  which  one  or  two  of  the  common  anecdotes  about  Crom¬ 
well  are  treate<l.  Tor  example,  at  the  trial  of  Henry  Marten,  *  a  serving- 
‘  man  of  the  name  of  Ewer,  who  had  some  time  served  him,  was  put  into 
‘  the  liox.  After  being  browbeaten  by  the  counsel,  this  man  said,  “  My 

<  lord,  1  did  see  a  pen  in  Mr  Cromu'ell’s  han<i,  and  he  marked  Mr  Marten 

<  in  the  face  with  it,  and  Mr  Marten  did  the  like  to  him  ;  but  I  did  nut 

<  see  anyone  set  his  hand, though  I  did  see  parchment  therewith  a  great 
‘  many  seals  on  it.” — ‘  An«l  this,’  adds  the  author,  ‘  is  all  the  evidence 
‘  that  we  have  fur  a  story  which  is  constantly  quoted  to  prove  the  barha- 
‘  rnus  and  rustic  buffoonery  of  Cromwell.’  If  we  were  disposed  to  reply 
ill  the  same  pleading  vein,  on  so  trifling  a  matter,  we  might  say  that  it  is 
very  hard  that  the  plain  story  of  poor  Eu'er,  who  is  brought  on  the  page 
of  history  only  to  say  these  four  or  five  words,  should  be  thus  slightingly 
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is  in  vain  to  look  for  better  things.  History  will  still  be,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  an  exercise  for  clever  pleaders  while  England  remains 
divided  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  ; 
while  each  holds  himself  personally  answerable  for  the  character 
of  all  his  race,  down  from  Thomas  a  Becket  and  Wycliffe  respec¬ 
tively  ;  and  each  closes  every  argument  with  the  honest  avowal 
of  the  Duchess  de  la  Ferte — I'iens,  nion  enfant,  je  ne  vois  que 
moi  qui  aie  tovjours  raison. 

But  it  is  the  earlier  part  of  this  History  to  which,  independent 
of  all  political  merits  and  demerits,  the  greatest  interest  attaches ; 
and  here  the  author’s  spirit  and  freedom  of  narrative  afford  really 
no  small  attraction.  It  is  a  compilation,  and  pretends  to  no 
other  merit ;  but  such  a  compilation — judiciously  and  readably 
executed,  adopting  in  many  places  the  very  words  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  narratives,  and  keeping  as  close  to  the  picturesque  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  subjects  will  admit — is  certainly  among  the  most 
agreeable  forms  of  history.  Nor  should  we  at  all  quarrel  with 
the  compilers  for  honestly  avowing  the  use  which  they  have 
made  of  other  compilers.  Close  and  original  investigation,  in  a 
work  of  so  popular  a  kind  as  "this,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  see,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  they 
have  failed  in  doing  this  justice  to  one,  at  least,  whom  they  have 
very  largely  used.  In  the  reigns  of  the  Norman  kings,  the 
narrative  of  ‘  Civil  and  Military  Transactions*  is  borrowed,  in 
many  places  tforrf  for  word,  from  Thierry’s  Histoire  des  Normands 
en  Angleterre.  Not  only  is  this  substantially  the  case  through¬ 
out  ;  but,  in  many  of  the  most  picturesque  and  animated  portions 
of  the  story,  the  writer  has  transferred  the  Frenchman’s  narra¬ 
tive  bodily  into  his  own  work.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  examine 
the  truth  of  our  assertion,  let  him  compare  the  story  of  the  youth 
of  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  1.,  (vol.  i.  p.  406,)  with  Thierry, 
book  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  320  of  the  duodecimo  edition  ; — the  ship¬ 
wreck  of  Henry  I.’s  son  (ib.  414)  with  Thierry,  vol.  ii.  p.  343 ; — 
the  description  of  the  people  of  the  south  of  France  at  the  time 
of  the  French  conquest,  (ib.  445,  Thierry,  iii.  93  ;) — the  death 
of  Henry  II.,  (ib.  471,  Thierry,  iii.  340  ;) — the  whole  relation  of 
the  wars  between  that  king  and  his  sons,  that  of  the  military 


treated;  that  the  ‘  browbeating’  of  the  counoel  rather  seems  to  show 
that  the  witness  was  reluctant  to  repeat  against  his  old  master  a  story 
which  he  had  probal>ly  often  told  in  conversation ;  that  Marten,  who 
was  voluble  enough  on  the  occasion,  offered  no  denial,  but  seemed  to 
imply  the  truth  of  some  such  charge  by  his  joke,  that  sportiveness 
*  showed  no  malice  ;’  and  that  there  is  other  evidence  to  show  the  levity 
which  Cromw’ell  thought  6t  to  assume  at  that  critical  moment. 
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events  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  many  other  parts,  wiiich 
we  have  collated.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  foot-notes  of  Thierry’s 
work  are  enriched  with  copious  references  to  original  authori¬ 
ties.  These  our  compiler  has  borrowed  by  wholesale,  without  an 
intimation,  as  far  as  we  have  discovered,  that  they  are  taken  at 
second-hand.* 

This  seems  to  us  hardly  consistent  with  the  honourable  deal¬ 
ing  which  even  compilers  ought  to  exemplify  ;  and  we  notice 
it  the  mure,  on  account  of  the  little  attention  which  the  admir¬ 
able  work  of  M.  Thierry  has  met  with  in  England.  If  Thierry 
owed  (as  he  probably  did)  the  direction  of  his  mind  to  this 
subject  to  the  noble  sketch  drawn  by  Walter  Scott  in  Ivan- 
hoe,  this  is  one  instance  of  the  great  indirect  services  which 
the  great  novelist  has  rendered  to  history.  In  originality  and 
in  faithfulness,  and  that  spirit  of  happy  conjecture  which  has 
raised  Niebuhr  to  the  first  rank  in  literature,  we  know  few 
historical  writers  of  the  second  order  who  can  be  compared  with 
Thieriy.  If  he  has  sometimes  ridden  his  hobby  too  unmerci¬ 
fully,  this  serves  only  to  render  the  comparison  between  him  and 
Niebuhr  the  more  accurate.  It  is  but  rarely,  at  all  events,  that 
he  has  done  so,  although  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  same  sub¬ 
ject-matter  assumes  a  different  colouring  when  seen  by  the  light 
of  the  several  theories  of  historians ;  as  when  the  history  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  in  which  Hume  andLyttleton  saw  the  struggle 
between  polity  and  priestcraft,  and  Mr  Froude  the  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  the  world,  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Thierry,  a  mere  scene  in  the  long  drama  of  Saxons  and  Normans. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  detraction  from  his  merit.  If  M. 
Thierry’s  work  were  known  in  England  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  could 


*  When  he  gives  an  explanation  of  some  quotation  of  Thierry’s,  (which 
is  rarely,)  it  is  not  always  successful.  Thierry  quotes  the  lines  of  a 
Troubadour, — 

*  E  m’  plai  quan  la  trega  es  fracha 
Dels  Esterlins  e  dels  Tomes  ;  ’ 
which  he  translates — 

‘  La  treve  des  sterlings  avec  les  tournois.’ 

This  our  author  explains  as  follows  : — ‘  The  Sterlings  and  the  Tomes, 
‘  the  Easterlings  and  the  people  of  Touraine,  as  they  called  the  French 
*  and  English'  The  reader  hardly  need  be  told,  that  these  words  nieun 
pounds  sterling,  and  livrts  tournois  !  and  half  the  point  of  the  soldier- 
poet’s  verse  is  lost  by  the  mistake ;  fur  the  southern  Frenchmen  were  gen¬ 
erally  made  aware  of  the  breach  of  truce  between  the  King  of  France 
and  his  puissant  vassal,  by  the  circulation  of  their  coinage  to  buy  the 
services  of  Gascon  spearmen. 
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not  have  been  pillaged  thus  unscrupulously.  We  may,  perhaps, 
in  so  voluminous  a  work  as  that  before  us,  have  passed  over, 
without  observation,  some  acknowledgment  of  the  debt ;  but  we 
have  lighted  upon  only  one  casual  reference  to  Thierry,  (vol.  i. 
p.  358.)  We  have  not  made  the  experiment  of  comparing  our 
authors  with  their  predecessors  in  other  parts,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  found  a  general  accusation  on  this  instance.  We  per¬ 
ceive  that  they  own  very  fairly  their  obligation  to  De  Barante 
and  others,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Maid  of  Arc,  (vol.  ii. 
p.77.) 

The  other  portions  of  the  work  are  perhaps  the  most  ori¬ 
ginal,  although  we  are  far  from  saying  that  they  are  performed 
with  greater  ability  ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  student  of  pictu¬ 
resque  history  will  most  naturally  turn.  The  history  of  lleli- 
gion,  and  that  of  Manners  and  Customs,  are  principally  executed 
by  Itir  Thomson — that  of  the  Constitution,  by  Mr  Bisset — the 
remainder  by  various  writers ;  among  whom,  we  observe,  that 
the  accounts  of  Costume  and  Furniture  (a  valuable  and  enter¬ 
taining  part)  are  contributed  by  Mr  Planche — the  account  of 
Saxon  Literature  by  Sir  Henry  Fllis — that  of  the  ‘  Condition  of 
‘  the  People,'  not  finding  any  name  in  particular  assigned  to  it, 
we  refer  to  the  editor,  Mr  Craik.  It  is  a  new  head  in  a  modern 
history,  although  the  most  important  perhaps  of  all;  and,  though 
we  do  not  think  it  is  executed  with  the  same  degree  of  pains  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  work,  (probably  because,  although  mate¬ 
rials  are  abundant,  there  are  not  the  same  aids  towards  arran¬ 
ging  them,)  we  have  found  much  to  interest  us  in  the  comparative 
view  which  it  afforded  of  the  course  of  social  change  (would  we 
could  say  progress !)  in  respect  of  the  comfort  and  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  first  on  the  state  of  our  people  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period — that  is,  in  the  last  century  or  two  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion,  when  the  commotions  of  Danish 
W’ar  had  partially  ceased,  and  Danes  and  Saxons  divided  the 
soil  between  them.  It  is  certain  that  we  should  be  far  wrong 
if  we  supposed  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  that  people 
to  have  been  one  of  extreme  poverty  and  discouragement;  if 
we  compared  it,  in  respect  of  physical  comfort,  with  that  in 
which  the  poorer  classes  of  many  nations  are  placed  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day — that  of  the  well-educated  and  orderly,  but  miser¬ 
ably  poor  peasantry  of  North  Germany,  or  of  the  more  ener¬ 
getic,  but  less  civilized,  and  even  more  distressed  cottar  class 
in  Ireland — or,  in  any  respect,  with  that  of  the  miserable  serfs  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania.  But  we  should  be  wrong,  also,  if  we 
compared  it,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  without  sufficient  consi- 
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deration,  to  that  of  early  settlers  in  a  wide  and  fertile  region,  who 
enjoy  abundance  because  there  are  few  to  share  it.  If  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  England  equalled  a  million  and  a  half  when  ‘  Domes- 
l)ay  Book’  was  compiled,  after  the  wide-wasting  desolation  of 
the  Conquest,  it  cannot  have  fallen  short  of  two  millions  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  is  the  estimate  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  author ; — a  number  not  much  smaller,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  than  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  present  day, 
and  far  more  equally  distributed  over  the  surface  ;  for  England 
had  scarcely  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  town,  and  a 
vast  number  of  villages. 

“  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  has  scarcely  been  sufficiently 
adverted  to,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  all  the  towns,  and 
even  villages  and  hamlets,  which  England  yet  possesses,  appear  to  have 
existed  from  the  Saxon  times.  This  is  in  general  sufficiently  attested 
by  their  mere  names,  and  there  is  historical  evidence  of  the  fact  in  a  large 
proportion  of  instances.  Our  towns  and  villages  have  become  indivi- 
<lually  larger  in  most  cases  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  centuries ; 
hut  in  all  that  space  of  time  no  very  great  addition  has  been  made  to 
their  number.  The  augmentation  which  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country  have  undergone,  vast  us  it  has  been  in  the  course  of  so  many 
ages,  has  nearly  all  found  room  to  collect  and  arrange  itself  around  the 
old  centres.  This  fact  does  not  disprove  the  magnitude  of  the  increase 
which  has  been  made  to  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  for  the  extension  of 
the  circumference,  without  any  multiplication  of  the  centres,  would 
suffice  to  absorb  any  such  increase,  however  great ;  but  seeing  how  thickly 
covered  the  country  actually  is  with  towns  and  villages,  it  is  certainly 
curious  to  reflect  that  they  were  very  nearly  as  numerous  over  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  And  if  only  alrout  twenty-eight  of 
our  cities  and  towns,  or  even  twice  that  number,  can  be  traced  to  a 
Roman  original,  the  number  indebted  to  the  Saxons  for  their  first  foun¬ 
dation  must  be  very  great ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  all  that  are  not 
Roman  are  Saxon.  As  for  our  villages,  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
present  division  of  the  country  into  parishes  is,  almost  w  ithout  any  altera¬ 
tion,  as  old  at  least  as  the  tenth  century,  would  alone  prove  that  the 
English  villages  in  the  Saxon  times  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  at  the 

present  day’ . Let  it  be  conceded  that  many  of  the  villages 

were  very  small,  consisting,  perha[)s,  of  only  a  dozen  or  two  of  cottages ; 
still  we  apprehend  the  facts  imply  a  diffusion  of  population  and  of  culti¬ 
vation,  vastly  beyond  what  can  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
preceding  or  Roman  period,  during  which,  indeed,  the  country  was  tra¬ 
versed  in  various  directions  by  noble  roads,  and  ornamented  with  some 
considerable  towns ;  but  does  not  appear,  from  any  notices  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  or  any  monuments  or  signs  that  remain,  to  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  covered  with  villages  of  any  description.”— (Vol.  I.  pp.  348,  349.) 

In  this  estimate  the  author,  it  is  observed,  purposely  disre¬ 
gards  the  well-known  tradition  quoted  by  Spelman,  that  there 
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were  more  than  45,000  parish  churches  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest — a  tradition  with  which  the  late  Mr  Cobbett, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  unacquainted  ;  but  which  would  have 
helped  him  out  prodigiously  in  his  theory  of  the  depopula¬ 
tion  of  modern  England.  ‘  It  appears,’  says  the  author,  in  a  note 
to  the  above  passage,  ‘  that  a  similar  exaggerated  notion  of  the 

*  number  of  parishes  in  England  was  long  entertained.  In  the 
‘  year  1371,  the  parliament  granted  Edward  III.  a  subsidy  of 

*  L.50,000,  which,  it  was  calculated,  would  be  raised  by  an  as- 

*  sessment,  at  the  average  rate  of  L.l,  2s.  4d.  upon  each  parish  ; 

‘  but  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  parishes  had  been  so  much 
‘  overrated,  that,  to  make  up  the  sum,  the  assessment  had  even- 
‘  tually  to  be  raised  to  L.5,  16s.  on  each.’  The  number  of 
parishes,  therefore,  was  not  quite  9000  ; — now,  including  those 
popularly  so  termed,  about  10,700. 

As  the  people  were  nowhere  crowded  into  densely  Inhabited 
districts,  and  as,  moreover,  it  required  a  very  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  to  raise  the  same  quantity  of  food  than  at  the 
present  day — probably  not  less  than  three  times  as  great — a 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  must  have  been  cultivated,  after 
the  rude  fashion  of  the  time ;  and  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
description  of  those  writers  who  seem  to  imagine  that  England 
presented  a  prospect  of  almost  continuous  wastes  and  forests,  with 
here  and  there  a  settled  tract  along  the  banks  of  the  navigable 
rivers.  Except  in  a  few  districts  of  fell  and  fen,  the  traveller  in 
Saxon  times  could  rarely  have  found  himself  above  a  few  furlongs 
from  the  habitations  of  men — rarely  above  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  nearest  parish  church,  except  in  the  northern  counties. 

Without  entering  here  into  the  controversies  respecting  the 
political  ranks  of  the  Saxon  people,  (which  are  very  well  summed 
up  in  this  volume,)  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  peasantry  were  ‘  churls’  or  villains,  but  not  slaves  or  serfs — 
a  very  substantial  distinction.  They  w'ere  bound  to  the  soil 
undoubtedly,  and  therefore  not,  according  to  our  notions,  free ; 
but  here  their  bondage  ceased.  While  they  remained  there,  their 
rights  were  apparently  as  well  defined  as  those  of  the  noble ; 
their  rents  and  duties  fixed  by  custom.  ‘  They  were  under  the 

*  same  obligation  under  which  every  modern  tenant  or  lessee  lies 

*  during  the  currency  of  his  lease  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that 
‘  the  latter,  provided  he  continues  to  pay  his  rent,  may  withdraw 

*  his  person  to  where  he  pleases.  But  his  rent  he  is  as  strictly 

*  bound  to  pay  as  the  villain  of  old  was  to  pay  his  yearly  dues, 
‘  and  to  render  the  accustomed  services.’ — ‘  The  soil,  in  truth, 

*  was  as  much  his  as  he  the  soil’s.  If  he  could  not  leave  it,  so 

*  neither  could  he  be  driven  from  it.  It  was  his  property  to  oc- 
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*  cupy,  and  cultivate,  and  reap  the  j)roduce  of,  as  much  as  his 
‘  services  and  dues  were  the  property  of  the  lord.’  They  enjoyed, 
in  short,  security  of  person  and  property,  and  it  cannot  well  be 
supposed  that  their  duties  were  onerous.  In  fact,  we  should  not 
be  far  wrong  in  calling  them  part  proprietors  of  the  soil  to  which 
they  were  attached  ;  for  if  any  definite  description  can  be  given  of 
the  meaning  of  that  vague  word  property,  as  applied  to  land,  surely 
all  those  who  have,  by  law,  a  right  to  a  fixed  share  of  that  surplus 
produce  of  the  soil  which  remains,  after  replacing  the  expenditure  of 
its  cultivation  M’ith  the  ordinary  profit,  are  proprietors ;  whatever 
the  law  may  term  them.  And  in  this  sense  the  ownership  was  shared 
between  them  and  the  lord  ;  neither  could  dispossess  the  other. 
It  is  not  until  the  system  of  rack-rents  is  adopted,  under  which 
the  whole  surplus  produce  goes  to  the  landlord — a  late  stage  in 
agricultural  improvement — that  he  can  be  truly  considered  as  the 
sole  ow'ner. 

'■«  Accordingly,  we  could  not  far  err  in  estimating  their  condition 
as  one  of  relative  comfort,  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  any 
age.  'I'he  few  monuments  of  their  usages  which  we  possess,  seem 
to  confirm  this  supposition.  Animal  food  was  the  common  diet. 
A  law  of  Wihtned  denounces  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  to 
a  man  who  gave  meat  to  his  tenants,  i.e.  bondmen,  on  fast-days. 
This,  however,  was  partly  owing  to  its  relative  cheapness  ;  cattle 
and  swine  constituting  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
produce  than  in  later  days.  The  people  were  well  dressed,  if  we 
may  judge  by  pictorial  representations : — ‘  Shoes  of  some  descrip- 
‘  tion  were  worn  by  all,  as  even  the  common  labourers,  who  are 

*  generally  depicted  barelegged,  are  rarely  seen  barefooted.’ 
Labour  was  not  severe ;  indeed,  except  in  the  period  of  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest,  it  is  probable  that  the  labourers  had  little 
enough  to  do  ;  but  a  plain  proof  of  the  general  state  of  ease  is 
to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  women.  ‘  Very  seldom,  if  ever, 

‘  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts  which  relate  to  this  period,  do 
‘  we  find  women  represented  as  taking  a  part  in  the  labour  of  the 
‘  field ;  but  even  in  those  which  were  of  the  lightest  kind  men 

*  only  are  employed.’  The  Saxons,  therefore,  were  neither  in 
the  state  of  barbarism  in  which  women  are  made  to  undergo 
severe  toil,  through  the  sloth  of  their  masters ;  nor  in  the  state 
of  want  in  which  they  are  forced  to  it  by  necessity,  as  in  many 
continental  countries  at  the  present  day.  The  facts  which  have 
been  ascertained  in  relation  to  the  position  of  women  ‘  arc,  on 
‘  the  whole,  highly  favourable  both  to  them  and  to  the  general 
‘  state  of  society  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.’ 

On  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  race,  as  far  as  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  make  a  people  so ; — trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
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and  with  all  the  boldness  and  spirit  which  the  prevalence  of  the 
military  character  gives  to  a  peasantry,  yet  not  much  visited,  in 
the  period  to  which  we  are  referring,  by  the  worst  evils  of  war¬ 
fare  ; — ignorant  and  superstitious,  no  doubt,  but  scarcely  more  so 
than  the  nobles  and  priests  whom  they  obeyed.  It  would  be 
difficult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  find  a  parallel  to  their  condition  in 
that  of  any  modern  European  people.  Perhaps  it  may  be  more 
readily  discoverable  in  the  East ;  among  many  of  the  tribes 
which  dwell  in  a  state  of  comparative  independence  under  the 
Turkish  Government — as  Mr  Urquhart  describes  them;  among 
the  Affghans,  and  other  mountain  nations  bordering  on  Persia 
and  India,  where  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  to  be  found 
under  the  sway  of  their  own  chieftains,  and  bound  by  a  yoke 
which,  to  European  nations,  almost  resembles  slavery,  and  yet 
is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  independence ;  enjoying  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree  of  physical  comfort,  because  part  owners,  in  the 
sense  we  have  already  described,  of  the  soil  which  they  till ; 
paying  only  a  fixed  rent  to  their  superiors ;  and  forming  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  with  a  small  class  of  nobles  above 
them,  and  a  small  class  of  personal  slaves  below  them.  It  has 
been  often  remarked  of  some  of  these  tribes,  especially  of  the 
Seiks  and  Affghans,  that  they  exhibit  the  rudiments  of  a  feudal 
system  ;  so  did  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent. 

This  state  of  society,  on  the  whole  a  favourable  one,  seems  to 
arise,  in  the  East,  where  the  noble  class  and  the  inferiors  are  of 
the  same  stock.  Where  society  is  formed  by  conquest,  the 
latter  are  generally  reduced  to  slavery  ;  but  where  by  the 
people,  under  its  leaders,  driving  out  the  original  occupants, 
this  patriarchal  or  modified  feudal  system  prevails.  Transferring 
our  view  from  the  East,  where  the  types  of  society  are  perma¬ 
nent,  to  the  West,  where  they  are  fluctuating,  we  find  that  the 
Saxons,  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  had  reached  that  point 
which  many  oriental  nations  have  never  passed ;  and  hence  we 
may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  the  British  inhabitants  were 
mostly  expelled,  not  enslaved,  and  the  population  nearly  homo¬ 
geneous,  except  in  the  Danish  districts.  The  churls  ‘  were  ori- 
‘  ginally  the  military  followers  of  their  lord,  who  settled  them  upon 

*  his  lands,  because  they  had  a  claim  upon  him  for  their  services  ; 
‘  and  because,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him,  he 
‘  was  held  to  be  bound  to  provide  for  them.  The  former  inha- 

*  bitants  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  glad  to  be  allowed  to 

*  remain  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  but  although  we  may  not  sup- 
‘  pose  them,  with  some,  to  have  been  in  every  case  altogether 
‘  swept  away  to  make  room  for  their  conquerors,  it  cannot  be 

*  questioned  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  new 
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‘  comers,  to  a  very  great  extent,’  We  agree  with  our  authors 
in  believing,  that  the  ‘  Theowes,’  or  small  slavish  class,  were 
not  of  British  descent,  but  chiefly  convicts,  who  had  forfeited 
their  freedom  to  the  law ;  and  are  inclined  to  go  even  further 
than  they  do,  in  supposing  the  British  inhabitants  in  most 
parts  of  the  island  to  have  been  exterminated,  or  driven  into 
the  mountains. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
of  cardinal  importance  in  attaining  a  clear  view  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  history  of  the  English  people.  If  there  is  one 
circumstance  which  peculiarly  rivets  the  reader’s  attention,  in  con¬ 
sulting  such  contemporary  authorities  as  bear  on  national  habits,  it 
is  the  superior  condition  of  the  body  of  the  people  in  England  to 
that  in  the  neighbouringContinental  States.  The  great  Tiers-etat 
of  this  kingdom  seems  to  subsist  in  the  same  rude  but  substantial 
prosperity,  nearly  through  all  the  revolutions  which  we  survey. 
From  the  time  of  the  Norman  invaders  to  the  present  day, 
observers  who  have  crossed  the  Channel  to  our  shores,  have  made 
the  same  remarks  on  the  flourishing  appearance  of  the  great 
agricultural  class.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  England,  quite  as 
much  in  the  days  of  Feudalism,  or  of  the  T udor  monarchy,  as  it  has 
been  ever  since  the  Revolution ;  and  it  is  scarcely  less  absurd 
to  attribute  to  that  great  event  our  deliverance  from  wooden 
shoes  and  soup-maiyre,  than  to  set  down  the  character  of  the 
English  yeoman  as  the  offspring  of  the  English  constitution,  of 
which  it  is  in  truth  the  cause.  Had  the  warriors  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa  subdued  Britain  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Franks 
conquered  Gaul,  or  the  Lombards,  Italy  ;  had  the  Britons  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Roman  provincials  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  we  might  have  had  cities  of  more  early  greatness,  freer 
municipal  institutions,  more  relics  of  the  grandeur  and  peculiar 
civilization  of  the  dark  ages,  but  we  should  not  have  had  the 
English  yeomanry;  and,  wanting  it,  we  should  have  wanted 
that  which,  in  our  fond  belief,  has  rendered  England,  even  from 
old,  the  paragon  of  countries. 

After  all  that  the  labours  of  antiquarians  has  performed  of 
late  years,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  attained  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  view  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  fortunes  of  this  great 
body  of  the  nation  by  the  Norman  rule.  That  it  was  only  tem¬ 
porary  we  know;  but  we  probably  have  insufficient  ideas  of  its 
violence,  or  of  its  duration.  Fearful  glimpses  of  the  misery  of 
the  times  are  occasionally  afforded  by  the  Chroniclers ;  chiefly 
occupied  as  they  are  with  detailing  the  actions  of  the  restless, 
licentious,  headstrong  race  of  foreigners,  W’hicli  then  exercised  its 
allotted  sway  among  us;  perhaps  the  most  gifted  with  Intel- 
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lect  and  energy,  and  the  most  unrestrained  in  crime — the  boldest 
and  subtlest,  most  high-reaching  and  profligate — which  has 
ever  played  its  part  on  the  earth.  Notices  of  famine  and  scar¬ 
city  are  so  frequent  in  the  ‘  Saxon  Chronicle,’  for  the  first  sixty  or 
seventy  years  after  the  Conquest,  that  the  writer  of  the  chapter 
before  us  observes,  that  ‘  it  seems  impossible  to  read  them  without 
‘  entertaining  the  conviction,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
‘  were  greater  in  those  days  than  our  own.’  The  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons  were  probably  much  the  same — but  the  cultivator 
had  to  struggle  against  far  more  merciless  enemies  than  the  ele¬ 
ments.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  that  Chronicle,  the  faithful 
representative  of  the  feelings  of  the  oppressed  Saxon  nation, 
classes  the  mischief  of  the  seasons  and  the  rapine  of  men  together; 
as  evils  equally  foreign  and  beyond  control,  and  to  be  suffered  with 
the  same  resignation.  The  year  1096  ‘  was  a  very  heavy-timed 
‘  year  throughout  all  England,  both  through  the  manifold 
‘  tributes,  and  also  through  the  very  heavy-timed  hunger,  that 
*  sorely  oppressed  the  earth.’  1098  was  ‘  a  very  troublesome 
‘  year,  from  the  manifold  impositions,  and  from  the  abundant 
‘  rains,  that  ceased  not  all  the  year.’  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  a  period  of 
distress  and  misery  to  the  body  of  the  people,  such  as  England 
has  known  in  no  other  age:  such,  probably,  as  to  have  produced 
an  evident  deterioration  in  their  physical  condition.  There  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  Peter  of  Blois’s  letters,  describing  the  flourish¬ 
ing  appearance  in  his  eyes  of  the  country  and  people  in  France, 
which  contrasts  curiously  with  the  general  tone  of  travellers 
from  one  to  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  seems  to  us  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  then  depressed  state  of  the  English. 

At  the  same  time  Feudality  established  itself  in  the  land ;  and 
though  the  subject  be  a  hackneyed  one,  we  will  extract  our  au¬ 
thor’s  description  of  what  M.  Guizot  calls  the  ‘  primitive  feudal 
‘  molecule’ — the  Baronial  castle  and  family. 

‘  The  feudal  castle,  then,  usually  built  in  an  elevated  and  isolated 
situation,  and  rendereil  as  strong  as  nature  and  the  art  of  the  time  could 
make  it,  is  inhabited  by  the  owner  of  the  serf,  his  w  ife  and  children ;  in 
addition  to  these,  perhaps  hy  a  few  freemen  who  have  not  become  pro¬ 
prietors,  and,  being  attached  to  his  person,  continue  to  live  with  him. 
Without,  close  under  the  walls,  is  grouped  a  small  population  of  colonic 
or  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Before  the  (Jerman  invasion  nothing  of  this 
kind  existed  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  rich  either  lived  in  the  cities, 
or  in  fine  houses  agreeably  situated  near  the  cities,  in  rich  plains,  or  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  Throughout  the  country  were  scattered  the  villae, 
pro|)erly  a  sort  of  farm  buildings,  where  lived  the  slaves  or  coloni  who 
tilled  the  soil,  hence  called  viUani,  t'illeins. 

‘  One  of  the  first  features  which  strikes  us  in  the  condition  of  thi^» 
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feudal  lord  is  its  isolation.  Take  any  other  form  of  society  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  the  purely  savage,  the  nomadic,  the  Greek  and 
Roman — in  all  you  will  find  men  brought  into  constant  co-operation  with 
their  equals.  Not  so  here.  The  feudal  lord  is  like  Robinson  Crusoe  in 
the  desert  island,  monarch  of  all  be  surreys ;  for  the  human  beings 
about  the  former  are  as  much  subjected  to  his  will  as  the  brutes  around 
the  latter. 

‘  To  this  feature  is  joined  another — idleness,  want  of  occupation, 
almost  unexampled  in  any  other  human  society  ;  for  although  the  feudal 
baron  is  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  great,  to  make  desperate 
exertions  to  retain  his  place  in  that  wild,  almost  anarchical  society  in 
which  he  lives,  yet  these  exertions  are  called  for  at  such  long  and  irre¬ 
gular  intervals,  that  they  provide  him  with  nothing  whatever  of  the 
nature  of  regular  occupation.  He  becomes,  therefore,  a  prey  to  ennui, 
to  ennui  so  intolerable,  that,  cost  what  it  may,  he  must  6nd  an  escape 
from  it.  .\nd  w  hat  is  the  refuge  he  seeks  ?  The  documents  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  those  wild  times  sufficiently  show  the  nature  of 
it.  It  consisted  in  that  long  series  of  hunting-matches,  robberies,  and 
wars,  which  characterize  the  middle  ages.  The  Crusades  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  valve  by  which  the  pent-up  energy  escaped — by  which  the 
ennui  was  sought  to  be  dispelled. 

‘  Two  consequences  of  the  above-mentioned  features  are,  first.  The 
strange  and  savage  energy  with  which  individual  character  is  developed, 
as  in  the  case  when  man  lives  alone,  given  up  to  the  caprices  of  his 
imagination  and  the  original  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Secondly,  The 
very  slow  progress  of  civilization — slower  than  under  any  other  similar 
circumstances,  where  a  previous  advance  had  been  made. 

‘  Yet,  at  the  s.ame  time,  there  existed  within  those  rude  and  gloomy 
feudal  fortresses,  a  principle  of  civilization  which  has  exerted  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  modern  society.  It  is  well  known  that  the  domestic 
life  and  condition  of  women  have  attained  a  much  higher  degree  of  im¬ 
portance  in  modern  Europe  than  any  where  else.  Of  the  causes  of  the 
•  importance  of  women  in  modern  Europe,  the  life  of  the  feudal  lord  in  his 
-solitary  castle  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal.  In  the  other 
nations  that  have  made  most  advances  in  civilization — the  Greek  and 
Roman — as  well  as  those  that  more  resembled  in  their  mode  of  life  the 
feudal  society,  the  men  were  too  much  occupied  to  devote  much  time 
and  attention  to  their  wives  and  children. 

“  Sword,  gow'n,  gain,  glory,  offer’d  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  the  heart.” 

<  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sword  was  the  only,  and  that  not  a  con¬ 
stant  occupation — and,  indeed,  rather  an  amusement  than  an  occupation. 
When  the  feudal  baron  returned  from  any  of  his  wild  adventures  to  his 
castle,  he  always  found  his  w’ife  and  children  there  to  receive  him — 
almost  his  only  equals,  his  only  intimates.  When  he  left  his  home,  too, 
in  search  of  adventures,  his  wife  remained  mistress  of  the  castle,  the 
representative  of  her  husband,  charged  in  his  absence  with  the  service 
and  the  defence  of  the  fief.  Hence  the  examples  of  displays  of  courage 
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and  dignity  nhich  we  meet  with  in  women  of  this  period,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  w’here  else. 

‘  Out  of  this  state  of  things  arose  the  order  and  spirit  of  Chivalrv, 
the  latter  of  which  has  long  outlived  the  former,  and  has  certainly 
performed  no  mean  and  unimportant  part  in  the  drama  of  European 
civilization.  But  into  this  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
long  detail.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  M.  Guizot’s  opinion 
on  the  sul  ject,  which  is,  that  chivalry  was  not  the  result  of  any  regular 
design,  hut  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  the  interior  of  the  feudal  castles, 
in  consoipience,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  ancient  German  customs — on 
the  other,  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  suzerain  and  his 
vassals.  Leaving  the  lordly  fortress,  let  us  pause  fur  a  moment  amongst 
the  population  inhabiting  the  cluster  of  huts  that  are  closely  huddled 
together  under  its  walls,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  or  hill  on  which  it  is 
built.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  deploralde  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing,  dates  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  the  progressive  development 
of  the  feudal  system  plunged  them  into  the  state  in  which  we  find  them 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century.  Von  Savigny,  and  after  him  M. 
Guizot,  have  completely  demonstrated  the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion, 
by  numerous  passages  which  they  have  quoted  from  the  Theodosian 
Code,  from  the  Code  and  Novels  of  Justinian;  and  from  the  Constitutions 
of  Justinian,  and  succeeding  emperors,  they  have  shown  that,  at  least 
during  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman  rule,  the  condition  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  of  the  colonic  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  after¬ 
wards  under  the  feudal  system  ;  that  the  husbandman  or  peasant  occupied 
a  sort  of  intermediate  position  between  that  of  the  freeman  and  that  of 
the  personal  slave,  corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  class  in  the  feudal 
times,  described  in  the  language  of  the  English  law  as  villains  regur~ 
(lant — that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor  or  land,  and  intermediate  between 
freemen  and  the  class  described  in  English  law-language  as  villains  in 
gross,  who  were  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and  transferable  by 
deed  from  one  owner  to  another. 

‘  There  was,  however,  this  difference  between  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  colomis  and  that  of  the  feudal  villain.  The  rent  which  the  Roman 
colon  ns  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  was  a  fixed  sum,  but  the  tax 
which  he  paid  to  the  state  was  a  variable  one.  When  the  northern 
nations  came  into  the  Roman  possessions  they  left  the  co/o/ii  pretty  much 
as  they  were ;  but  from  the  union  of  property  and  sovereignty,  which  we 
have  already  adverted  to  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
state  and  the  owner  of  the  soil  became  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  identical. 
Consequently,  the  variable  sum,  which  was  before  in  the  power  of  the 
state,  passed  to  that  of  the  owner ;  and  hence  the  peculiar  relations  long 
subsisting  between  the  feudal  lord  and  the  feudal  villain.  On  the  one 
side  wickedness,  oppression,  violence,  rapacity ;  on  the  other  helpless, 
hapless  toil,  degradation,  and  suffering. 

‘  The  priest,  another  portion  of  this  little  society,  was  not  likely,  M. 
Guizot  thinks,  to  be  aide  to  exercise  much  influence  between  the  lord 
and  his  villains,  although  the  church  exercised  a  very  great  influence 
upon  European  civilization,  but  in  a  general  manner.’ 
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This  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  simple  elements  of  feudal  life, 
such  as  we  regard  it  in  the  abstract,  and  such  as  it  actually  was, 
perhaps,  in  France  and  Germany,  in  the  first  period  of  its  devel¬ 
opment.  But  it  certainly  never  was  realized  in  England  ;  that 
is,  not  to  any  general  extent.  Antiquaries,  in  their  zeal  for  sys¬ 
tem,  appear  to  us  not  always  to  remember  how  completely  the 
feudal  system  in  England  was  an  importation  intruded  on  another 
state  of  society,  w’hich  it  never  superseded ;  with  which  it  very 
imperfectly  mingled ;  and  which  it  only  for  a  time  appeared  to 
overbear.  The  aggregation  of  the  village  round  the  castle,  for 
instance,  may  be  historically  true  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent ; 
it  is  certainly  not  so  in  England.  When  the  land  was  first  covered 
with  the  baronial  fortresses,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  villages, 
and  even  the  hamlets,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  already.  And  any 
observer,  even  without  the  aid  of  history,  would  soon  satisfy  him¬ 
self  of  this,  if  he  were  to  trace  the  site  of  most  of  the  smaller 
Norman  castles  in  this  country.  The  rural  population  remain¬ 
ed  under  the  same  laws  and  institutions,  and  nearly  the  same 
conditions.  Probably  many  more  were  reduced  into  actual  bon¬ 
dage — partly  through  the  operation  of  the  rural  Norman  laws, 
partly  through  extremity  of  distress ;  but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  body  of  churls,  now  become  either  vil¬ 
lains  or  tenants  in  villainage,  (not  to  embark  here  on  a  wide  sea 
of  controversy,)  were  ever  brought  into  the  state  of  the  foreign 
serf  or  leibeigener.  Meanwhile,  the  numerous  tribe  of  the 
small  feudal  baronage  only  covered  the  land  for  a  time,  during 
the  Norman  era  ;  the  tenants  of  the  rock-fortress,  the  Vavassors, 
Hobereaux,  Robber-knights,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Continent — 
each  of  whom,  so  long  as  he  could  boast,  (in  the  words  of  the 
old  poet,) 

»v  Sx^J/triSf  flit,  «AX’  cu0f 

x-xTi*{,  yvnxiicx,  iftt'fxi,  xvtx, 

deemed  himself  the  equal  of  the  monarch,  to  whom  he  was  only 
bound  by  the  ties  of  feudal  allegiance — were  never  a  class  thor¬ 
oughly  naturalized  among  us.  They  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
numerous  noblesse  of  France  and  Germany ;  here,  they  either 
never  took  root  firmly  in  the  soil,  or  flourished  only  when  grafted 
on  the  robuster  stem  of  the  Saxon  franklins,  the  offspring  of  the 
wealthier  churls.  And  hence,  we  suspect,  the  ‘  Old  English 
Gentleman,’  whatever  may  have  been  the  sterling  merits  of  that 
character,  was  scantily  imbued  with  that  refined  spirit  of  chivalry 
which  was  the  grace  of  medijeval  civilization. 

The  changes  in  the  English  social  system  have  been  so  rapid 
and  so  continual,  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  point  out  any 
space  of  a  generation,  since  the  Conquest,  in  which  some  old 
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features  bad  not  become  obliterated,  and  new  phenomena  ap¬ 
peared.  Let  us  pass  by  more  than  three  centuries — and  pause 
for  a  while  at  a  much  later  era.  The  deep  wound  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  sword  has  been  cicatrized  at  last ;  under  the  adventurous 
and  able  Plantagenets — the  most  king-like  of  all  the  royal  houses 
which  have  flourished  in  Europe — the  nation  has  been  slowly 
united  in  one  body ;  foreign  wars,  with  their  fellowship  of  hon¬ 
our  and  dangers,  have  drawn  the  different  classes  of  the  people 
together,  and  taught  each  its  need  of  the  other ;  and  the  unri¬ 
valled  glories  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt  have  rooted  in  all  hearts 
the  sense  of  patriotism — a  feeling,  be  it  observed  in  passing, 
altogether  unknown  to  feudal  society.  England  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  wealth,  and  become  a  country  producing  much  export¬ 
able  wealth — rich  in  wool  and  cattle  :  its  population,  however, 
has  increased  very  slowly,*  and  its  cities  are  still  few  and  incon¬ 
siderable.  The  towers  of  the  small  feudal  noblesse^  are  for  the 


*  That  is,  according  to  the  estimate  of  our  authors,  in  which  they 
agree  with  Turner,  Hallam,  and  others.  We  subjoin  their  conjectural 
statements  of  the  population  at  different  periods. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  .  2,000,000 

After  the  Conquest,  ....  1,500,000 

Before  1350,  .....  3,000,000 

In  1377,  (after  the  plague  of  13 18),  .  2,500,000 

About  1400, .  2,700,000 

About  1575,  ......  5,000,000 

At  the  Revolution,  ....  7,000,000 

Such  guesses  cannot  of  course  deserve  much  reliance ;  and  we  might 
point  out  some  singular  inconsistencies.  For  example,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Wales  in  Edward  the  Third’s  reign,  is  guessed  at  100,000,  (vol. 
ii.p.  268,)  yet  we  are  told  there  were  40,000  Welsh  in  Edward  the  First’s 
army  at  the.  campaign  of  Falkirk;  and  whether  we  believe  this  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  Owen  Glendower  promised  to  furnish  12,000  Welsh¬ 
men  as  his  contingent  to  the  confederacy  against  Henry  IV.  in  1403; 
a  number  altogether  impossible  out  of  such  a  population.  We  have  not 
room  for  criticism  on  this  interesting  but  very  conjectural  topic ;  but  our 
own  impression  is,  that  the  number  of  the  people  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  is  estimated  very  much  too  low,  and  at  the  Revolution  too 
high.  If  the  sum  assumed  for  the  latter  period  were  correct,  there  would 
have  been  no  increase  at  all  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century, 
during  which  the  north  of  England  was  covered  with  new  cities.  A 
great  deal  of  unexpected  light  might  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the 
statistical  examination  of  parish  registers  in  towns ;  as  has  been  done  in 
a  very  curious  paper  on  those  of  the  parish  of  Tavistock  in  Devonshire, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Statistical  Jotmial.  It  exhibits  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  movement  of  the  poptilation  of  a  country  market  town,  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time. 
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most  part  dismantled  or  decaying,  and  the  whole  country  is 
reduced  under  the  strong  order  of  the  law.  The  higher  lords 
still  construct  magnificent  castles;  but  the  common  baronial 
fortalice  is  superseded  by  the  embattled  or  moated  house,  the 
common  manorial  dwelling  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies — the  nursery  of  many  a  gallant  esquire  who  fought  under 
the  Black  Prince  or  Henry  the  Fifth.  Meanwhile,  the  two  great 
elements  of  society,  the  church  and  the  aristocracy,  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  power  with  ominous  rapidity,  and  stand  on  the  highest 
elevation  which  they  have  ever  reached  in  this  country;  and 
each  is  ripe  for  destruction.  The  church  has  grown  in  wealth 
and  in  rapacity,  until — while  her  outward  state  is  fairer  to  the  eye 
than  at  any  former  period,  while  she  is  covering  the  land  with 
her  exquisite  architecture,  and  enriching  it  by  her  attention  to 
the  arts  of  life — the  enemy  has  arisen,  although  still  feeble  and 
despicable,  who  is  to  lay  her  splendour  in  the  dust.  The  nobi¬ 
lity  are  enormously  increased  in  wealth  and  influence  by  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  lesser  baronage,  and  polished  by  the  prevalence 
of  chivalrous  manners,  at  once  warlike  and  luxurious  beyond 
example  in  Europe  :  but  they,  also,  have  attained  the  limit  of 
their  prosperity,  and  are  about  to  perish  by  each  others’  swords, 
in  the  very  wantonness  and  plethora  of  power,  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  ‘  Hoses.’ 

This  is  a  point  of  time  at  which  it  would  be  peculiarly  inte¬ 
resting  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  condition  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  ;  for  they  arc  just  about  to  emerge  into  the  state  of 
the  commonalty  of  the  realm.  But  the  materials  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  seem  peculiarly  deficient.  Nothing  can  be  less  ascertained, 
in  the  first  place,  than  the  legal  relations  between  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  soil  and  their  immediate  superiors  at  this  particular 
juncture.  We  know,  generally,  that  the  reigns  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster  were  remarkable  for  a  great  and  continued  struggle  of 
the  peasantry  for  emancipation,  only  beginning  with  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  Wat  Tyler ;  and  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the 
bloody  suppression  of  that  revolt,  the  object  was  attained.  ‘  In 
‘  1380,’  say  our  authors,  ‘  the  principal  demand  of  the  insurgents 
‘  was  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  villenage  or  slavery  :  to  any 
‘  positive  political  rights,  any  power  of  interfering  in  the  making 
*  of  the  laws,  or  in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs,  they  made  no 
‘  claim.  In  1450,  (the  period  of  Jack  Cade’s  rebellion,)  hot  a 
‘  word  was  said  on  the  question  of  villenage  :  that  question  was 
‘  already  settled  ;  villenage  was  already  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
‘  swept  away.’ — ( Vol.  1 1,  p.  271.)  But  in  what  this  change  con¬ 
sisted  is  extremely  obscure.  Mr  Hallam’s  notion  is,  that  the 
enfranchised  ‘  villeins’  w'ere  altogether  an  inferior  and  a  different 
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class  from  tlie  ‘  tenants  in  villenage’  whom  W'e  Lave  already  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  real  kernel  of  the  English  rural  population,  from 
the  Saxon  time  downwards.  Our  authors  view  the  revolution 
differently,  and  their  explanation  is  well  worth  attention,  (vol.  i. 
886.)  But  each  theory  appears  to  conduct  us  to  nearly  the  same 
conclusion — a  conjectural  one  indeed,  but  strongly  justified  by 
many  concurrent  circumstances  :  That  the  result  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  for  some  centuries,  had  been  to  diminish  the  number  of 
that  class  of  occupiers  which  had  fixed  rights  in  the  soil,  and  to 
increase  the  inferior,  or  servile  body  ;  that  the  tendency  of  things 
for  some  time  afterwards  was  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  ended 
in  the  disappearance  of  the  latter  class  altogether — whilst  the 
former,  now  again  comprehending  the  body  of  the  people,  be¬ 
came  about  the  same  time  freed  from  those  less  onerous  ties 
which  bound  it  to  the  soil. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  revolution  was  accom¬ 
panied,  and  probably  greatly  promoted,  by  a  remarkable  rise 
which  took  place  in  the  comforts  and  condition  of  the  inferior 
classes,  including  the  small  occupiers  and  the  yeomen.  We  trace 
this  improvement  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  end  of  the  war  of  the  ‘  Roses.’  The  rise  of  wages  in  husbandry 
from  1388  to  1444,  has  been  estimated  at  from  50  to  100  per 
cent.  Few  things  prove  it  more  strongly,  as  our  authors  observe, 
than  *  the  successive  efforts  which  continued  to  be  made  to  re- 
‘  gulate,  in  other  words,  to  notice,  by  legislative  enactment,  the 
‘  market  price  of  labour  ;  and  by  the  rise  of  that  price,  notwith- 
‘  standing  such  attempts  to  keep  it  down.’  The  ‘  statutes  of 
‘  labourers’  form,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  amplest  portions 
of  our  statute-book  during  this  period  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether 
with  a  satisfactory  feeling  as  to  the  effect  of  increasing  civilization 
on  the  comfort  of  the  lower  classes  that  we  reflect,  that  all  the 
W’isdom  of  the  legislature  was  expended,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  attempts  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages ;  while  the  legislators 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  have  been  as  sedulously  and 
ineffectually  attempting  to  keep  it  up.  There  is,  no  doubt,  little 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  any  calculation  founded  on  bare  state¬ 
ments  of  the  amount  of  money  wages ;  but  Mr  Malthus,  the 
course  of  whose  studies  had  led  him  to  analyze  this  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  with  peculiar  care,  fixes  on  the  fifteenth  century,  especially 
its  latter  part,  as  the  period  when  the  English  labourer  could 
command  a  greater  portion  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 
than  at  any  other. 

\"arious  causes  have  bean  assigned  for  this  phenomenon ;  and 
our  writers,  like  others,  dwell  on  the  depopulation  produced  by 
the  plague  of  1348,  which  must  have  been  very  temporary  in  its 
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effects;  and  the  French  war,  which  we  can  scarcely  believe  to 
have  affected  the  numbers  of  the  people  at  all.  We  are  inclined 
to  suspect,  (though  with  little  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  any 
speculations  on  such  a  subject,)  that,  at  least  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  period,  much  was  owing  to  another  cause  ; — the  increased 
importance  of  the  labouring  classes  and  yeomanry  to  the  great 
lords,  whose  ambition  then  divided  England,  as  instruments  for 
their  purposes.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  old  English  tie 
of  retainership,  similar  to,  but  more  liberal  than  that  which  had 
connected  the  thane  and  churl  in  earlier  days,  had  replaced  what¬ 
ever  of  feudal  relation  the  Norman  Conquest  had  introduced  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  overgrown  vassals  of  the  crown  began  to  agitate 
the  realm  by  their  rivalries,  this  tie  acquired  additional  conse¬ 
quence  and  strength.  Each  lord  estimated  his  w'eight  in  the 
state  by  the  number  of  esquires  who  followed  his  banner ;  and 
the  number  of  archers  and  billmen  whom  these  could  bring  to 
back  them.  The  surplus  wealth,  which,  under  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.,  had  been  spent  in  courtly  and  knightly  extrava¬ 
gances,  was  lavished,  in  the  less  amiable  times  which  followed,  to 
support,  in  comparative  idleness,  hosts  of  men,  ready  to  seize  their 
arms  in  the  cause  of  either  ‘  Rose,’  as  their  leader  required.  This 
was  the  true  age  of  rude  feudal  magnificence  and  hospitality;  which 
rather  follow’ed  the  decline  of  the  pure  taste  of  chivalry  than 
accompanied  its  exaltation — the  age  of  w'hich  Chaucer  saw  the 
beginning, — jovial,  rough,  and  reckless  : — 

‘  Unfortunately,  the  civil  wars  made  it  the  interest  of  each  noble  to 
strengthen  the  side  he  espoused,  as  well  as  to  endeavour  to  secure  his 
own  personal  safety,  by  the  maintenance  of  as  great  a  crowd  of  retainers 
as  he  could  afford.  Every  man,  therefore,  for  whom  subsistence  could 
be  found,  was  numbered  around  a  broad  banner,  or  even  a  paltry  pennoncelle ; 
while  the  chief  whose  bounty  was  such  as  to  satisfy  his  adherents,  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  them  without  question,  let  him  stand  by  his  party, 
or  change  it  as  he  pleased.  It  was  this  hold  on  armies  of  retainers,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  which  lay  much  of  the  power  of  the  celebrated  War¬ 
wick,  “  the  king-maker.”  It  was  calculated  that  50,tK)0  men  were  daily 
maintained  at  his  different  manors  and  castles ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
while  he  stayed  in  London,  six  oxen  were  usually  consumed  by  his  attend¬ 
ants  at  breakfast,  while  every  tavern  was  full  of  his  meat.  When  w'e 
pass  from  these  public  trains  of  the  nobility  to  their  domestic  establish¬ 
ments,  we  find  that  their  castles  were  palaces  upon  no  diminutive  scale. 
The  noblemen,  especially  those  of  the  highest  class,  had  their  privy 
councillors,  treasurers,  marshals,  constables,  stewards,  secretaries,  heralds, 
pursuivants,  pages,  guards,  trumpeters.  To  these  were  added  whole 
bands  of  minstrels,  mimics,  jugglers,  tumblers,  rope-dancers,  and  buffoons. 
And  last  of  all,  to  throw  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  religion  over  the 
princely  establishment,  a  chapel  was  erected  within  each  castle,  in  which 
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large  companies  of  priests  or  choristers  were  maintained,  to  perform 
divine  service  in  all  the  magnificence  of  cathedral  worship. 

‘  The  two  meals  a-day,  introduced  into  England  at  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  ostensibly  at  least  maintained  for  so  lung  a  period  among  the  aristo* 
cracy,  had  now  in  general  been  increased  to  four.  These  were,  breakfast, 
which  was  taken  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  dinner  at  ten,  supper 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  “  liveries,”  which  consisted  of  a  collation 
taken  in  bed  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening.  The  breakfast, 
although  taken  so  early  in  the  morning,  was  a  meal  of  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  description  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  those  who  partook  of  it  had 
generally  l)een  actively  employed  for  three  hours  previous.  Thus,  from 
the  Northumberland  Family  Book — which,  although  a  document  not 
strictly  belonging  to  the  present  period,  may  be  safely  held  in  this  in¬ 
stance  to  describe  a  custom  of  some  standing — we  find  that  the  breakfast 
for  an  earl  and  his  countess,  during  four  days  of  a  week  in  Lent,  was, 
first,  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenches,  two  manchetts,  that  is,  small  loaves  of 
the  finest  Hour  weighing  six  ounces  a-piece,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of 
w  ine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  baconed  herrings,  four  w  hite  herrings, 
or  a  dish  of  sproits  ;  forming  certainly  a  liberal  commencement  of  a  day 
of  mortification  in  Lent.  On  flesh  days,  the  fish  at  breakfast  was  com* 
muted  for  half  a  chine  of  mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef,  boiled.  The  live¬ 
ries,  although  taken  in  bed,  were  of  the  same  abundant  and  substantial 
character.  The  Earl  Percy  and  his  countess,  at  this  meal,  had  two 
manchetts,  a  loaf  of  household  bread,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of 
wine ;  the  latter  beverage  being  warmed  and  spiced. 

‘  While  the  breakfasts,  suppers,  and  liveries  of  the  higher  ranks,  were 
probably  secluded  meals,  the  dinner  was  a  public  and  important  event, 
and  was  held  with  due  solemnity.  But  here  we  find  the  plenty  and 
magnificence  of  the  period  mixed  w  ith  its  characteristic  rudeness  and 
discomfort.  The  huge  oaken  table  still  filled  the  central  length  of  the 
castle  hall ;  and  at  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  forenoon,  it  groaned  beneath 
shapeless  masses  of  fresh  and  salted  beef,  followed  by  a  succession  of 
courses  of  fowl  and  fish,  and  curiously  compounded  dishes.  The  lord  of 
the  feast  assumed  his  place  on  the  dais  or  raised  part  of  the  floor,  at  the 
head  of  the  board ;  the  friends  and  retainers,  or  holders  in  fee,  were 
ranged  above  or  below  the  salt,  according  to  their  respective  ranks:  and, 
as  the  luxury  of  a  fork  was  still  unknown  in  England,  the  morsels  w  ere 
conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the  fingers ;  while  wine,  beer,  and  ale,  in  gob¬ 
lets  of  wood  or  pewter,  were  handed  round  by  numerous  attendants.  We 
may  fill  up  this  scanty  outline,  by  imagining  the  hawks  of  the  master 
and  guests  standing  on  perches  above  their  heads,  and  their  hounds 
lying  about  on  the  pavement  below.  As  the  dinner  generally  lasted 
three  hours,  occasional  pauses  must  have  occurred ;  and  to  fill  up  these, 
the  minstrels  harped  and  piped,  the  jesters  joked,  the  tumblers  capered, 
and  the  jugglers  juggled:  or,  if  a  better  taste  prevailed,  some  lay  of  the 
wars  of  Palestine,  or  poetical  romance  of  knight-errantry,  resounded 
over  the  mingled  din,  and  feasted  the  mind  with  something  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  gratification.  When  we  ascend  from  these  every  day  exhibitions 
in  the  mode  of  living  among  the  aristocracy  to  the  banquets  of  the 
palace,  and  especially  those  which  were  commemorative  of  important 
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events,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  of  a  similar  description,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  splendour  and  bustle.  Course  abundance,  whimsical  variety, 
and  stately  parade,  still  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  real  discomfort. 
In  these  state  banquets,  however,  we  perceive  some  indications  of  a 
commencing  taste  for  intermixing  and  relieving  the  mere  sensuality  of 
the  feast  with  some  amusement  for  the  fancy.  At  the  end  of  each  course 
was  sometimes  introduced  a  dish  called  a  ‘  subtlety,’  consisting  of  curious 
figures,  made  of  jellies  and  confectionary,  to  represent  men,  animals,  or 
allegorical  characters  illustrative  of  the  event  commemorated,  with  a 
label  couched  in  quaint  or  riddling  language,  to  exercise  the  thinking 
faculties  of  the  guests.  Of  the  cookery  of  the  period,  we  can  gather 
little  from  the  contemporary  writers  beyond  its  general  detail.  From 
the  ilescriptions,  however,  given  by  Fabian  of  the  two  coronation  feasts, 
as  well  as  from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  still  sufficiently  coarse,  although  complex  and  costly.  Almonds, 
almond-milk,  sugar,  honey,  and  spices,  were  identifully  used;  and  gold- 
leaf,  powder  of  gold,  and  bright  colours,  were  In  great  request  for  the 
adornment  of  dainty  dishes.  While  luxurious  living,  or  at  least  what 
was  considered  as  such,  was  thus  highly  appreciated  among  princes  and 
nobles,  the  priesthood  were  by  no  means  wanting  in  devotedness  to  good 
cheer;  the  monasteries  were  noted  for  excellent  dinners,  and  the  cook  was 
a  most  iiuportant  personage  in  the  conventual  establishment.  The 
secular  also  pressed  even  religion  itself  into  the  service  of  gourmandi- 
zing,  by  the  institution  of  what  were  called  “  glutton  masses”  in  honour  of 
the  virgin.  These  were  held  five  times  a-year.  On  the  morning  of  the 
festival,  the  villagers  repaired  to  the  church  laden  with  provisions  and 
liquor.  When  mass  had  been  hurried  over,  the  viands  were  produced, 
and  priests  and  laymen  addressed  themselves  to  the  feast :  so  that 
the  church  was  suddenly  converted  into  a  tavern,  and  the  scene 
too  frequently  terminated  in  intemperance  and  riot.  Village  contended 
with  village  in  the  superabundance  contributed  to  a  glutton  mass :  con¬ 
gregation  vied  with  congregation  in  their  capacity  of  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  But  of  all  the  festive  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  this  voracious  period,  the  installation  feast  of  George  Neville, 
the  brother  of  the  king-maker,  when  he  was  inducted  into  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  York,  is  especially  deserving  of  commemoration.  A  hundred 
and  four  oxen,  and  six  w'ild  bulls,  a  thousand  sheep,  three  hundred  and 
four  calves,  as  many  swine,  two  thousand  pigs,  five  hundred  stags,  bucks, 
and  roes,  and  two  hundred  and  four  kids,  formed  the  solid  basis  of  the 
entertainment.  Of  fowls,  large  and  small,  rare  and  common,  wild  and 
tame,  there  were  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve.  These 
were  aided  by  mountains  of  fish,  pasties,  tarts,  custards,  and  jellies  ;  and 
three  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  formed  the  vegetable  portion  of  the 
banquet.  The  quantity  of  liquids  corresponded  to  that  of  the  solids ; 
consisting  of  three  hundred  tuns  of  ale,  a  hundred  tuns  of  w  ine,  and  a 
pipe  of  hippocras.  Although  many  of  the  articles  were  sufficiently  rich 
and  luxurious,  and  must  have  been  procured  from  far  and  near  with  im¬ 
mense  labour  and  cost,  yet  even  at  this  more  than  regal  banquet,  there 
seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  grossness  and  foul  feeding ;  seeing  that 
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among  the  dishes  were  twelve  porpoises  and  seals.  In  the  diet  of  the 
common  people,  we  as  yet  discover  little  or  no  improvement.  They 
still  found  the  staple  of  subsistence  in  joints  of  meat,  brown  coarse  bread, 
in  proportions  considerably  inadequate  to  the  quantity  of  animal  food; 
and  ale  or  beer.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  the  legal  writer 
Fortescue,  in  describing  the  dourishing  abundance  in  which  the  commons 
of  England  lived,  mentions,  among  other  circumstances  of  plenty,  that 
they  never  vouchsafed  to  drink  water  except  for  penance.  But  this 
statement,  we  fear,  must  be  taken  as  in  the  main  little  better  than  a  rhe* 
torical  or  patriotic  exaggeration.  We  know  that,  during  the  civil  wars, 
tillage  was  neglected  in  England,  and  famines  were  common;  so  that, 
while  the  price  of  grain  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  poorer  classes, 
many  endeavoured  to  subsist  on  the  dried  roots  of  herbs,  which  they 
tried  to  convert  into  a  coarse  kind  of  bread,  while  multitudes  died  from 
famine,  or  unwholesome  food.  yEneas  Sylvius,  so  late  as  the  year  1437, 
while  stopping  at  a  populous  village  in  Northumberland,  astonished  the 
inhabitants,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  by  the  sight  of  wine  and  wheaten 
bread,  articles  which  they  had  never  seen  before.’  [We  must  add,  that 
they  would  have  been  almost  equally  surprised,  in  some  parts  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  a  hundred  years  ago.]  *  The  laws  of  modern  fashion  in 
regard  to  the  hours  of  meals,  appear  in  those  days  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  reversed;  for  while  the  nobility,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
breakfasted  at  seven,  dined  at  ten,  supped  at  four,  the  common  people 
breakfasted  at  eight,  dined  at  twelve,  and  supped  at  six  in  the  evening.’* 
_(Vol.  II.  p.  251.) 

Fighting  and  feasting  seem  to  have  formed  the  two  great  em¬ 
ployments  of  the  nation  at  this  period  ;  lords  and  their  retainers 
changed  sides  with  a  rapidity  which  drives  historians  to  despair 
in  accounting  for  their  conduct ;  and  the  same  crowds  which 
joined  in  the  roaring  carouse  to-day,  might  perhaps  encounter 
death,  with  equal  recklessness,  in  opposite  factions  to-morrow. 
The  effects  produced  by  the  disjointed  state  of  the  times  on  the 
general  mind,  are  not  ill  described  in  the  following  passage.  The 
author  has  been  speaking  of  some  circumstances  in  the  family 
history  of  the  Pastons,  as  detailed  in  those  invaluable  ‘  Letters,’ 
which  form  by  far  the  best  monument  that  we  possess  of  the  days 
of  the  ‘  Roses  :  ’ — 

‘  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  scarcely  any  expression  of  bitterness, 
or  irritated  feeling,  escapes  from  any  of  the  writers,  in  reference  to  the 
adverse  party,  even  during  the  height  of  the  murderous  controversy. 


*  We  have  seldom  any  fault  to  find  with  the  accuracy  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  work  ;  but  we  observe  opposite  the  passage  here  extracted, 
a  woodcut,  entitled  '  Court  Mummers,’  which  is  in  reality  taken  from 
an  illumination  representing  no  common  mummery,  but  the  frightful 
accident  which  occurred  to  Charles  VI.  and  his  masked  company  of 
‘savage  men.’ 

VOL.  LXXIV.  NO.  CL.  2  G 
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Much  more  exasperation  than  all  this  violence  and  bloodshed  appears  to 
have  occasioned,  would  annually  he  generated  by  the  cold  and  culm  hos¬ 
tilities,  that  break  no  bones,  of  a  modern  lawsuit.  The  affair,  after  all 
its  destructive  results,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  a  sort  of  game,  or  trial  of  skill  or  strength,  much  indeed  as  we  still 
regard  a  war  between  one  people  and  another;  which,  as  soon  as  it  is 
terminated  by  a  peace,  generally  leaves  no  feelings  of  enmity  or  sore¬ 
ness  in  either.  In  that  age,  besides,  in  the  dance  of  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions,  men  bad  been  so  much  accustomed  to  shifting  of 
sides,  and  it  was  so  common  for  the  hands  to  be  linked  in  union  to-day 
that  had  been  lifted  against  each  other  yesterday,  that  the  habit  of  any 
long  retention  of  enmity  must  have  been  of  difficult  acquisition.  There 
is  no  state  of  things  which  has  not  some  peculiar  advantages  ;  and  the 
induration  of  many  sensibilities  that,  in  a  more  refined  condition  of 
society,  are  often  both  sharp  tormentors  and  active  mischief-makers,  is 
one  of  the  compensations  which  temper  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a 
comparatively  barbarous  age,  as  in  times  of  blood  and  violence,  the  in¬ 
clemencies  of  their  stormy  existence.  In  England,  at  the  period  with 
which  we  are  at  present  occupied,  human  life  was  evidently  rated  at  a 
very  low'  value ;  the  constant  risks  to  which  it  was  exposed  reduced  its 
real  worth  ;  and  the  mere  habit  of  seeing  it  constantly  perilled,  and  so 
often  suddenly  lost,  helped  still  further  to  make  its  extinction,  by  violence 
or  otherwise,  be  regarded  with  a  deficiency  of  concern,  of  which,  in  the 
present  day,  we  have  no  conception.  The  nearest  relations  were  little 
lamented,  and  soon  forgotten.  When  a  man  died,  the  feelings  of  his 
friends  and  connexions  expended  themselves  in  giving  him  a  handsome 
funeral,  and  procuring  some  masses  to  he  said  for  his  soul ;  partly  to 
secure  his  comfort  in  the  other  world,  partly  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
credit  in  this  ;  for  the  rest,  the  dead  only  made  more  room  for  the 
living,  in  the  universal  scramble  to  which  the  scene  of  life  was  reduced.” 
— (Vol.  II.  p.  579.) 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  we  are  to  infer  from  the  cold, 
matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  war  are 
related  in  the  ‘  Paston  Letters,’  the  indifference  of  the  writers. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  writing  was  an  accomplishment,  and 
the  exercise  of  it  somewhat  painful.  Therefore  people  were  apt 
to  employ  it  only  for  communicating  what  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  to  keep  their  sentiments  to  themselves,  as  may  be  ob¬ 
served  at  all  times  in  the  letters  of  less  educated  persons.  When 
Dame  Jane  Pelham,  in  probably  the  earliest  English  lady’s 
letter  on  record,  conveys  to  her  husband  the  intelligence  that 
she  is  ‘  hereby  laid  in  manner  of  a  siege  with  the  counties  of 
*  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  a  great  part  of  Kent,  so  that  I  may  none 
‘  victual  get  me  but  with  much  hard;’  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  she  was  altogether  unmoved  by  an  event  which  she  relates 
with  much  less  appearance  of  earnestness  than  a  modern  ladv 
would  exhibit  in  describirig  a  revolt  in  her  kitchen.  'The  inference 
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rather  is,  that  the  fair  writer  exercised  her  penmanship  ‘with 
‘  much  hard,’  and  had  enough  to  do  to  announce  the  plain  fact 
to  her  correspondent,  without  garnishing  the  story  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  own  feelings. 

Strange  it  undoubtedly  appears,  that  this  age  of  ‘  irrational 
and  brutish  valour,’  when  the  whole  energy  of  England  seemed 
employed  in  the  cutting  of  throats,  first  in  France  and  then  at 
home — in  quarrels  which  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  interests  or  higher  feelings  of  any  part  of  the  nation — should 
have  been  also  the  first  period  in  which  earnest  and  searching 
tliought  began  to  make  way  to  the  surface,  here  and  there,  amid 
the  contented  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked,  how  little  the  outward  course  of  events,  in 
different  European  countries,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  affected  this  ripening  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was 
an  epoch  of  prosperity  in  some,  of  adversity  in  others.  While 
government  was  falling  to  pieces  in  England  among  the  fierce 
quarrels  of  rival  feudatories,  government  in  France  was  becoming 
consolidated  by  their  depression ;  and  the  people  were  enjoying 
greater  tranquillity,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  than  hjid 
been  their  lot  for  centuries.  Yet  in  England,  as  well  as  France, 
Germany  as  well  as  the  Low  Countries,  the  same  silent  and 
irresistible  work  was  going  on,  amidst  all  these  various  circum¬ 
stances.  Just  as  the  observer,  who  has  watched  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons,  is  often  surprised  to  find  how  little  influence  they 
have,  after  all,  on  the  great  laws  of  annual  reproduction — how 
little  drought  or  rain,  heat  or  cold,  seem  in  the  long  run  to  retard 
or  hasten  the  season  of  timely  development.  We  know  very 
little  of  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  English  commonalty 
from  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  through  the  warlike  age  which  suc¬ 
ceeded,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  we  find  it  matured,  from  the  awakened 
and  restless  feeling  which  exhaled  in  the  satire  of  ‘  Piers  Plough¬ 
man,’  into  the  steady  and  instructed  conviction  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  Reformation.  For  although  great  effects  were  produced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  by  the  spread  of  learning,  and 
by  the  example  of  foreign  Protestants,  on  the  minds  of  the 
higher  classes ;  we  cannot,  for  our  own  part,  resist  the  persuasion, 
that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  in  the  nation  at  large,  grew  up 
gradually  within  itself,  and  that  the  Marian  martyrs  were  sub¬ 
stantially  the  successors  of  the  Lollards.  Any  one  who  will 
compare  the  accusations  and  defences  of  the  heretics  punished  by 
Arundel.  Bishop  of  Coventry,  from  1496  to  1502,  or  by  Bishop 
Longland  of  Lincoln,  about  1520,  as  they  are  found  in  Fox  and 
elsewhere,  with  those  of  the  victims  of  Bonner  and  his  brethren, 
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will  hardly  imagine  that  any  great  importation  of  new  opinion 
had  taken  place  in  the  interval.  We  would  not  undervalue  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Reformation  by  the  leaders  of  the 
clergy  ;  but  to  represent  it  as  their  work,  which  is  sometimes 
done — as  in  any  essential  degree  the  work  of  the  state,  or  the 
powerful,  or  the  wise  of  the  land — seems  to  us  to  neglect  its  real 
cause,  and  to  degrade,  instead  of  exalting,  the  Church  of  the 
country.  We  all  know  that  there  perished  in  the  Marian  perse¬ 
cution  not  above  six  or  eight  persons  of  gentle  rank  ;  and  scarcely 
twenty  more  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  higher  classes. 
The  remainder  were  all  men  and  women  of  low  estate — husband¬ 
men  and  artizans,  and  their  wives — people  in  whose  minds,  from 
father  to  son,  the  revolt  of  moral  feeling  against  Romish  abuses 
had  become  settled  into  determined,  uncompromising,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  humble  and  unfanatical  Protestantism ;  for 
to  call  them  wild  enthusiasts,  as  is  common  with  most  of  our 
historians — courtly  and  sceptical,  Popish  and  High  Church,  ail 
alike  disinclined  to  believe  in  sectarian  merits — is  altogether 
to  mistake  their  character.  It  is  founded  on  the  supposition, 
which  has  no  foundation  in  history,  that  there  was  a  great 
outbreak  of  popular  zeal  excited  in  England  by  the  preaching 
of  what  is  specifically  called  the  Reformation — sneh  an  outbreak 
as  carried  millions  into  Protestantism  in  a  mass,  in  Germany, 
the  Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland ;  whereas  the 
Reformation  was  not  preached  at  all  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
reign,  except  by  stealth,  and  with  hazard  of  life  ;  and  the  religion 
by  law  established  of  Edward  VI.,  had  little  general  popularity 
on  its  side,  and  had  no  time  to  penetrate  quietly  into  the  national 
mind.  Whether  or  not  the  growth  of  the  Ami- Papal  spirit 
among  the  people  would  alone  have  sufficed,  in  the  end,  to  over¬ 
turn  the  establishments  which  then  existed,  may  be  questioned  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  at  all,  that  if  that  spirit  had  not 
been  living  and  burning  in  the  body  of  the  people,  neither  the 
example  of  the  Sacramentaries  abroad,  nor  the  spread  of  learning 
at  home,  nor  the  quarrel  of  Henry  with  the  Pope,  nor  the  sacri¬ 
legious  rapacity  of  his  courtiers ; — neither  the  prudence  of  Cran- 
mer,  fnor  the  zeal  of  Hooper,  nor  the  strong  sense  and  ripe 
practical  learning  of  Ridley ; — neither  Paul’s  Cross,  nor  the  press, 
nor  the  grammar-schools,  would  have  availed  to  secure  victory  to 
the  successful  side  in  the  struggle.  The  ineffectual  fire  of  the 
Reformation  would  have  been  extinguished  as  easily  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  Without  the  Lollards,  England  would  probably 
have  remained  a  Romanist  province. 

Holding  these  opinions,  we  cannot  but  think  that  our  authors 
have  allotted  too  much  influence,  in  their  account  of  the  changes 
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in  religion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  court  politics,  to  the  spread 
of  ‘  new  doctrines’  among  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  to  the 
contagion  of  foreign  opinions;  too  little  to  the  progressive  spirit 
within.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  fair  and  temperate  an  account 
as  we  possess.  The  following  passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 
The  hand  which  is  to  do  full  justice  to  the  dissenting  element 
of  the  English  Reformation,  has  perhaps  not  yet  appeared. 
Meanwhile,  we  know  no  contrast  more  remarkable  than  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  utter  degradation  of  court  and  aristocracy  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Tudors;  the  falsehood,  the  profligacy,  the 
bloodthirstiness  engendered  during  the  tyranny  of  Henry,  and  the 
^anarchical  years  which  followed  his  death — and  the  heroism  of 
learning  and  religion,  which  was  developing  itself  in  individual 
minds  in  all  orders,  but  more  especially  the  lower — the  devotion 
to  truth,  the  utter  abandonment  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  which 
characterized  the  students  of  that  age;  the  calm  unostentatious 
constancy  with  which  its  martyrs  went  forth  to  die  : — 

*  The  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Protestant  doctrine 
and  worship  were  thus  gradually,  but  in  the  end  completely  established, 
must  have  very  considerably  slackened  the  hold  of  the  ancient  religion 
upon  the  popular  mind.  At  the  close  of  the  reign,  in  London  and  in 
other  great  towns,  and  even  in  some  of  the  counties  nearest  to  the  capi- 
tal,  or  otherwise  most  exposed  to  the  influences  of  innovation,  the  new 
faith  had  perhaps  already  become  the  profession  of  the  maj'ority  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  multitude  naturally  and  insensibly  accommodates 
itself  to  every  established  order  of  things ;  and  as  another  generation 
rose  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  born  and  grown  up  under 
the  exploded  system,  this  process  of  conversion  and  conformity  would 
be  every  day  more  and  more  facilitated.  Without  doubt,  also,  the 
ability,  zeal,  and  popular  eloquence,  of  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  new 
church,  must  have  had  great  eflPect  in  spreading  the  flame  of  the  reformed 
doctrines.  The  rousing  appeals  that  were  made  every  Sunday  from 
Paul’s  Cross,  and  elsewhere,  by  Latimer  and  Ridley,  and  Hooper  and 
others,  to  the  reason  and  the  passions  of  their  thronging  auditories,  could 
not  fail  to  make  continual  conquests.  But  we  believe,  after  all,  that  it 
was  the  reign  of  Mary,  much  more  than  that  of  Edward,  which  really 
made  England  a  Protestant  country.  Mary’s  cause  was  at  first  supported 
against  her  unfortunate  Protestant  rival  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  although  it  is  certain  that  many  of  those 
who  so  took  her  part,  were  actuated  by  other  principles  and  motives  than 
their  attachment  to  Popery,  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  so  general  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  her  favour  would  have  been  shown  by  a  community  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  which  were  Protestants.  We  know  that  the  bolder  spirits  amongst 
the  Protestant  preachers  openly  took  their  ground  on  the  otherside,  and  did 
their  best — as  it  turned  out  to  no  purpose — to  get  the  people  to  back  them. 
John  Knox  has  himself  recorded  the  vehement  terms  in  which,  in  a 
sermon  he  preached  to  a  great  assemblage  at  Amersham,  in  Buckiug- 
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harashire,  while  Henry's  friends  were  busy  in  that  county  raising  forces 
in  her  support,  he  painted  the  night  of  darkness  and  sorrow  that  awaited 
England,  if  the  idolatress  should  be  allowed  to  mount  the  throne.  Uid- 
ley,  on  one  of  the  two  Sundays  of  Queen  Jane’s  short  royalty,  had 
already  declaimed  at  Paul’s  Cross  in  the  same  strain.  Yet,  although  no 
doubt  there  were  many  individuals  present  on  these  occasions  that  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  courageous  orators,  all  the  zeal  and  eloquence  so 
expended  was  powerless,  as  we  have  said,  to  turn,  or  even  for  a  moment 
to  retard,  the  strong  tide  of  the  general  feeling  that  rushed  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  It  is  inconceivable,  we  repeat,  that  this  conid  have  hap¬ 
pened,  if  the  mass  of  the  people  had  at  this  time  been  Protestants. 
Ridley  and  Knox,  and  the  other  champions  of  the  Reformation  who 
thus  offered  themselves  as  the  people’s  leaders,  would,  in  that  case,  have 
drawn  after  them  a  very  different  sort  of  following  and  support  from  that 
which  they  alone  had  to  boast  of — the  outbreak,  once  or  twice,  of  a 
rabble  of  women  and  children  against  the  preachers  of  the  other  party, 
who  got  possession  of  the  pulpits  after  the  settlement  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  we  behold  a  really 
national  manifestation  of  Protestantism — the  people  of  all  classes  eagerly 
crowding  to  carry  her  in  triumph  to  the  throne,  and  hailing  her,  not  only 
as  their  queen,  but  as  their  deliverer.  I'he  horrors  of  the  preceding 
Popish  reign  had  done  more  to  spread  through  the  land  a  horror  of 
Popery,  than  probably  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  an 
established  Protestant  clergy  could  have  done  in  twice  the  same  space  of 
time.  No  teaching,  no  preaching,  would  have  told  like  that  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs’  forms  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  ; — the  sad  histories  of  some,  the 
heroic  deaths  of  others,  could  not  but  touch  the  hearts  of  men  with  pity 
and  admiration ;  and  all  must  have  been  sick  at  last  of  breathing  an  air 
rank  with  the  fumes  of  blood,  and  of  butcheries  to  which  there  seemed 
DO  intermission  and  no  end.’ — (Vol.  II.  p.  733.) 

Three  causes — religion,  learning,  and  the  depression  of  the 
feudal  nobility — changed  the  face  of  England,  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  reigns  of  EWard  IV.  and  Elizabeth.  The  annals  of 
mankind  probably  show  no  other  instance  in  which  the  moral 
and  social  character  of  a  people  underwent  so  great  a  revolution 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  ‘  In  England  especially,’  say  our 
authors,  ‘  the  sixteenth  century  is  distinguished  from  the  fifteenth 

*  almost  as  the  day  is  from  the  night,  in  respect  to  the  activity 
‘  and  advancement  of  the  nation  in  every  field  of  enterprize  where 

*  those  accumulated  results  are  to  be  achieved  which  constitute 

*  civilization.’  And  in  intellectual  condition,  the  England  of 
Shakspeare’s  day  seems  almost  as  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
Roses,  as  from  that  of  the  Conquest.  The  child  seems  to 
have  grown  at  once  into  the  full  bloom  of  youthful  vigour, 
which 

*  Impetuous  presses  on  to  manhood's  reign. 

Impetuous  presses  on,  yet  with  a  cast 
Of  dear  regard  looks  back  to  cbiidhot  d  past,' 
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not  yet  with  all  the  gravity  and  composure  of  more  advanced 
years,  and  still  retaining  some  of  the  wild  freshness  of  boyhood, 
but  with  sinew,  and  muscle,  and  mental  energy,  sufficient  for  the 
achievement  of  the  mightiest  enterprizes.  In  point  of  manners, 
the  age  of  steel  has  gone  by  for  ever,  and  has  scarcely  left  a 
trace  behind  it — 

*  The  knights  are  dust, 

And  their  good  swords  rust 

And  their  descendants  are  turned  into  such  gallants  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

‘  The  temptations  of  rich  apparel,  now  so  plentiful,  and  the  nature  of 
a  female  rule,  produced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  abundant  in¬ 
crease  of  coxcombry  ;  and  as  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief  among  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  latter  part  of  the  present  period,  we  shall  concentrate  a 
few  particulars  of  this  pbasis  of  fashionable  folly,  in  the  picture  of  a  fop 
of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Take  his  whole  life.  He  rose  at 
an  hour  later,  indeed,  than  the  industrious,  but  still  wonderfully  early, 
according  to  the  modern  reckoning;  and  after  breakfasting  and  arran¬ 
ging  his  dress,  ornaments,  and  weapons,  curling  the  points  of  his  beard 
and  mustaches,  and  sweetening  himself  with  perfume,  he  sallied  forth 
to  the  great  mart  of  loungers,  the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's.  As  the 
crowd  of  fashionables  deepened,  he  was  anxious  to  display  to  the  best 
advantage  the  exquisite  cut  of  bis  doublet  and  slops,  the  fine  black  of  his 
beaver,  the  rich  fancy  of  his  chains  and  scarfs,  and  the  choice  hatchings 
of  his  silver-hilted  rapier  and  dagger.  When  he  was  tired  of  promenad¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  there  was  a  resource  fur  fashionable  ennui  at  band,  in  the 
numerous  bookshops  round  the  churchyard,  in  repairing  to  which  he 
could  generally  find  a  knot  of  bis  companions,  standing  or  lolling  at  their 
ease,  examining  and  discussing  the  last  publication,  and  turning  over  the 
newest  prints.  If  the  blackletter  tomes,  and  grim  bard  woodcuts,  now 
BO  dear  to  antiquarians,  were  too  literary  for  his  tastes,  the  dancing  and 
fencing  schools  were  open  to  him,  where  he  might  breathe  himself  with 
acurauts,  or  a  newly  imported  hit  of  the  foil  from  the  schools  of  Franco 
or  Italy.  Thus  time  wore  on  apace,  until  a  certain  craving,  like  that  of 
hunger,  reminded  him  that  be  might  now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  pipe ; 
fur  almost  every  man  was  now  a  smoker,  and  without  going  far  he  was 
sure  to  find  a  ‘  tobacco-ordinary’ — the  original  of  our  modern  cigar 
divans.  Smoking  in  those  days  was  not  the  short,  sharp,  hurried  whif¬ 
fing  now  practised  by  our  modern  economists  of  time,  but  a  slow  and 
solemn  process,  in  which  the  luxury  was  drawn  out  to  the  uttermost. 
The  smoker  produced  bis  apparatus,  which  be  always  carried  about  with 
him,  consisting  of  a  tobacco-box,  furnished  with  ladle,  tongs,  and  priming- 
iron,  all  made  either  of  silver  or  gold ;  and  after  filling  his  pipe  with 
tobacco,  which  required  at  that  time  to  be  as  dry  as  tinder,  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  Nicotian  epicures,  he  commenced  operations,  and  slowly  puffed 
the  smoke  both  through  mouth  and  nostrils,  thus  gratifying  two  organs 
of  sense  at  once.  After  he  had  refreshed  himself  with  this  exercise, 
the  dinner  hour  of  eleven  drew  on.  He  now  repaired  to  some  fashion¬ 
able  ordinary,  where  dinners  were  prepared  at  a  shilling  a-head ;  and 
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when  be  entered  among  the  assembled  company,  bis  first  aim  was  to 
assert  bis  gentility  by  elbowing  bis  way  to  a  seat  above  tbe  equinoctial 
of  tbe  salt-cellar.  If  be  was  sufficiently  bronzed  for  tbe  purpose,  be  dis¬ 
played  bis  consequence  by  engrossing  a  double  share  of  the  viands  and 
conversation,  and  exhibiting  such  rudeness  as  would  not  now  be  tolerated 
in  a  company  of  carmen  ;  and  if  he  eschewed  the  idea  of  digesting  cold 
steel  after  dinner,  in  consequence  of  these  eccentricities,  be  knew  the 
precise  line  short  of  a  cartel  at  which  he  might  stop,  since  all  the  grounds 
,  of  a  duel  had  been  systematically  announced  in  the  text-book  of  Vincent 
Saviolo.  After  dinner,  cards  were  introduced,  at  which  deep  stakes  were 
frequently  put  down,  and  pipes,  without  which  a  good  dinner  was  incom¬ 
plete.  When  tbe  hour  of  opening  the  theatre  arrived,  the  horses  of 
play-goers  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  ordinary  by  their  grooms,  and 
when  our  youth  bad  entered  tbe  Globe,  he  ascended  the  stage,  hired  a  stool, 
and  lighted  a  fresh  pipe,  disposing  himself  the  while  to  display  bis  figure 
and  finery  to  the  best  advantage.  If  this  was  not  enough  to  attract  noto¬ 
riety,  he  talked  aloud,  and  railed  at  the  play,  the  actors,  and  the  author, 
perhaps  in  tbe  midst  of  one  of  Shakspeare’s  most  pathetic  scenes  ;  and  if 
the  audience,  disturbed  by  his  din,  evinced  their  dislike,  he  withdrew  with 
a  flourish  of  magnificent  contempt  at  tbe  plebeians  of  the  pit,  and  went  in 
quest  of  other  adventures.  After  a  day  spent  in  these  or  more  question¬ 
able  frivolities,  he  returned  homeward  at  a  comparatively  early  hour — 
for  to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight  was  as  yet  neither  safe  nor  common ; 
and  while  he  picked  his  steps  along  the  dark  and  deserted  streets,  he  was 
obliged  to  look  sharply  about  him,  as  tbe  minions  of  the  moon”  were  now 
abroad  and  busy.  Frequently  his  solitary  career  was  interrupted  by  a 
posse  of  the  city  watch,  with  their  partisans  on  their  shoulders,  their 
steps  directed  by  a  single  lantern,  and  at  their  head  the  constable,  armed 
with  his  long  staff  of  office ;  and  as  the  charge  to  comprehend  “  all 
vagrom  men  ”  seemed  to  bear  bard  upon  the  case  in  band,  our  night 
w  anderer  was  apt  to  be  disagreeably  catechised,  maugre  bis  fashion  and 
finery,  for  there  were  thieves  abroad  as  fine  as  himself,  who  robbed  in 
silk  and  velvet. — (Vol.  II.  p.  815,  816.) 


Not  only  the  gallant,  but  the  citizen,  as  we  now  conceive  the  I 
character,  first  appear  on  the  stage  of  English  life  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Formerly,  the  bold  burghers  had  been  sportsmen 
and  soldiers,  as  distinguished  in  either  capacity  as  England  could 
furnish.  In  the  time  of  Fitz-Stephen,  they  were  extremely 
knowing  in  horse-races,  and  Smithfield  was  the  Newmarket  of 
the  kingdom  ;  they  enjoyed  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  which  enti¬ 
tled  them  *  to  hunt,  as  freely  as  their  ancestors  had  done,’  in  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  in  Middlesex,  or  in  Surrey ;  and  followed 
the  stag  or  the  wolf,  in  the  forests  which  spread  over  Essex 
and  Middlesex,  even  to  the  northern  gate  of  the  city.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  though  the  progress  of  chivalric  usage  had 
tended  to  separate  the  Knight  of  gentle  blood  from  tbe  valiant 
Cockney,  more  distinctly  than  before;  yet,  while  tbe  knights  were 
practising  the  tournament,  the  Londoners  *  were  wont  to  display 
*  their  skill  in  horsemanship  by  running  at  the  quintain,  while  a 
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‘  peacock  was  the  reward  of  the  victor.'  And  in  much  later 
days,  though  wolves  were  not,  and  deer  were  scarce,  and  the 
forest,  with  its  remnant  of  wild  inhabitants,  had  shrunk  far  away 
from  the  gates  of  London ;  yet  the  fields  of  Saint  Giles’s  or 
Islington  often  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  hare  or  stag  rather 
solemnly  pursued  by  a  sleek  pack,  the  property  of  some  wor¬ 
shipful  company,  with  a  select  assemblage  of  aldermanic  per¬ 
sonages  at  their  heels.  But  ‘  the  progress  of  building,  in  the 
‘  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  like  an  inundation ;  it  overflowed  the 

*  ancient  fields  and  vacant  spaces,  within  and  around  the  city  ; 

‘  so  that  tilt-yard,  shooting-ground,  and  race-courses,  were 
‘  covered  with  streets  and  alleys ;  and  thus  active  civic  sports 
‘  were  of  necessity,  in  a  great  degree,  laid  aside.  As  a  substitute 
‘  for  these  healthful  exercises,  young  gentlemen  were  exhorted 
‘  to  “  labour  in  their  chambers  with  poises  of  lead,”  that  is,  to 

*  exercise  with  the  dumb-bells;  and  the  citizens  now  betook 
‘  themselves  on  Sundays,  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  the 

*  suburbs  and  villages,  where  they  might  enjoy  cakes  and  ale, 

‘  and  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  fields.  This  cessation  from  ac- 
‘  tive  exercises,  combined  with  the  increase  of  luxury,  naturally 
‘  produced  ailments  among  the  wealthy,  of  which  their  boisterous 
‘  forefathers  had  been  ignorant ;  and  the  gout  (then  emphatically 
‘  named  “  the  enemy  ”)  began  to  prevail  among  the  nobility,  and 
‘  was  soon  to  descend  among  the  plodding  and  feast-loving  mer- 
‘  chants.  These  circumstances,  which  were  unavoidable,  furnished 
‘  gulden  themes  for  the  declaimers  and  moralists  of  the  day. 

‘  “  Oh,  what  a  wonderful  change  is  this!”  cries  Gosson,  in  a 
‘  burst  of  despair  and  alliteration,  “  our  wrestling  at  arms  is 
‘  turned  into  wallowing  in  ladies’  laps ;  our  courage  to  cowardice ; 

*  our  running  to  riot ;  our  bows  into  books ;  and  our  darts  into 
‘  dishes  I  ” 

These  trivial  circumstances  point  significantly  to  the  great 
social  change  of  the  era  of  Elizabeth ;  the  separation  of  the 
English  community,  not  into  ranks,  but  into  classes.  When  we 
attribute  any  great  social  revolution  like  this  to  a  particular  era, 
we  are  of  course  using  language  which  is  in  strictness  inaccurate, 
and,  we  fear,  a  little  pedantic  also.  Great  revolutions  in  the 
habits  of  men,  such  as  that  of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  of  very 
gradual  operation  ;  their  beginning  and  their  end  cannot  be  traced, 
as  one  state  of  things  gradually  melts  into  another.  But  it  is 
rather  to  fix  tbe  circumstance  itself  better  in  the  memory,  that 
we  attribute  it  in  common  language  to  a  particular  reign,  or  a 
particular  century ;  meaning  only,  that  the  period  so  described 
was  one  during  which  the  change  in  question  was  peculiarly 
prominent,  and  its  phenomena  most  distinctly  traceable. 

When  we  look  back  once  more  to  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
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times,  we  see  a  wide  distinction  of  ranks,  but  little  of  classes  or 
interests.  The  baron  and  the  serf  were  almost  equally  ignorant 
and  equally  rude;  their  habits  of  mind,  and  habits  of  life,  in 
kind  almost  the  same.  Strength,  and  feats  of  strength,  were 
equally  the  things  held  in  greatest  respect  by  both.  The  solace 
which  the  one  found  in  hawking,  hunting,  and  tournaments,  was 
found  by  the  other  in  poaching,  quarterstaff,  archery.  Each 
knelt  in  perfect  equality  before  the  attar ;  each  as  willingly 
resigned  his  conscience  and  his  care  for  the  other  world  into  the 
hand  of  the  priest.  Neither  could  read  ;  and  if  the  long  evenings  of 
the  castle  were  whiled  away  by  the  French  minstrel,  the  peasants 
might  equally  be  seen,  at  close  of  day,  grouped  round  the  itine¬ 
rant  practisers  of  music  or  legerdemain.  Each  had  the  same 
hopes  and  apprehensions.  The  bad  season  which  reduced  the 
labourers  to  starvation,  curtailed  the  baron  of  his  surplus  expen¬ 
diture,  and  made  him  unpleasantly  familiar  with  the  Jew  and  the 
scrivener.  And  there  was  no  intermediate  class  in  society — no 
third  body,  of  any  great  importance,  in  the  population.  The 
burghers  of  the  middle  ages  act,  indeed,  a  great  part  in  our  con¬ 
stitutional  history,  and  consequently  fill  a  large  place  in  our 
imagination.  But  this  was  in  reality  not  in  consequence  of  their 
numerical  importance  or  their  real  wealth  ;  but  simply  of  the 
fact,  that  taxation  was  most  conveniently  made  to  fall,  appa¬ 
rently  and  in  the  first  instance,  on  them — that  is,  on  exportable 
commodities,  grown  by  the  agricultural  producer,  during  their 
passage  through  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  Our  authors  calcu¬ 
late,  from  the  capitation  returns  of  1377,  that  out  of  a  total 
population  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  the  townspeople  then 
amounted  to  170,000,  or  little  more  than  a  fifteeiuh — about  the 
proportion  existing  in  Sweden  at  the  present  day  :  nor  could  any 
material  change  have  taken  place  in  it,  while  the  industry  of 
England  consisted  in  raising  articles  of  raw  produce  for  ex¬ 
portation. 

But  the  sixteenth  century  was  in  this  as  in  other  respects  the 
era  of  rapid  and  extraordinary  change.  In  former  times,  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  manufactures  ; 
gradually,  the  coarser  kind  of  fabrics  had  grown  up  among  us, 
as  we  chiefly  learn  from  a  long  series  of  prohibitive  statutes 
passed  against  importation  from  abroad ;  but  it  is  for  the  first 
lime,  perhaps,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  cry  for  pro¬ 
hibition  of  this  kind  seems  to  become  a  national  concern.  Its 
first  display,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  in  the  form  of  a  riot. 
The  protection-seeking  party  proceeded  to  agitate  after  the  fa¬ 
shion  of  their  time  ;  instead  of  a  newspaper,  they  hired  a  Canon. 
The  canon  read  in  public  a  ‘  bill  of  grievances,’  and  preached  a 
sermon  on  an  appropriate  text.  The  sermon  contained  much 
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the  same  heads  as  the  leadintr  article  of  such  a  newspaper  might 
exhibit  at  the  present  day  ;  it  set  forth  ‘  how  this  land  was  given 
‘  to  Kiiglishmen  ;  and  how,  as  birds  defend  their  nests,  so  ought 
‘  Englishmen  lo  cherish  and  maintain  themselves,  and  to  hurt 
‘  and  grieve  aliens  Jbr  respect  of  their  commonwealth.’  The  sermon 
produced  a  batile-royal,  which  ended  less  bloodily  than  such 
occurrences  were  wont  to  do,  in  the  plundering  of  some  foreigners’ 
houses,  and  the  eventual  hanging  of  the  chairman  of  the  mono¬ 
polists,  together  with  the  payment  of  a  round,  sum  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  and  the  day  was  long  remembered  as  ‘  Evil  May-day,’ 
1514.  This  is  one  of  those  little  occurrences  which  might  well 
remain  fixed  in  the  mind  as  indications  of  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era.  From  thenceforward  England  became  a  manufac¬ 
turing  nation  ;  and  with  her  manufactures  grew  up  the  meicantile 
class,  di>tinct  from,  and  opposed  to  the  agricultural  interest ;  of 
which  the  growth  was  never,  perhaps,  so  rapid  and  remarkable  as 
in  Elizabeth’s  days. 

But  the  same  days  gave  birth  to  another  separation  in  the 
community)  not  according  to  interests)  nor  strictly  to  ranks,  but  to 
habits  and  feelings — the  division  of  the  mass  of  the  people  into  two 
sections ;  and  the  rise  of  a  middle  class  out  of  it.  A  middle  class 
is  a  thing  hardly  definable,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  all  above 
and  below  it ;  but  in  its  outset  it  was  more  defined  than  at  the 
present  day  ;  for  it  was  separated  from  those  above  by  the  as 
yet  recognized  line  of  gentle  birth,  and  from  those  below  by  the 
more  substantial  distinction  of  education. 

As  there  is  no  phenomenon  so  marvellous,  and  no  circumstance 
so  eventful,  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  as  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  especially  of  education,  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
in  England,  to  speak  more  precisely,  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  middle  of  that  of  Elizabeth — so  it  is  scarcely  satis¬ 
factory  to  our  vanity  to  reflect  on  the  very  slow  addition  to  that 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  all  the  years  that  have  since 
elapsed.*  It  is  true  that  instruction  has  partially  spread  itself 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  below  the  middle  class ;  and  in 
this  way  we  have  made  some  advance,  although  scarcely  enough 
to  boast  of.  But,  with  respect  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
themselves,  can  we  say  that  they  are  much  more  educated  than 


•  We  are  surprised  to  find  our  author's  borrowing  the  very  superficial 
notions  of  Warton,  so  far  as  to  question  whether  ‘  popular  education  were 
•  farther  extended,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  than  it  was  at 
<  the  commencement  of  that  of  her  father  or  her  grandfather  ;*  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  former  a  less  reading  age.  They  admit  the  enormous  muliipli- 
cation  of  books  in  the  very  next  sentence.  Du  they  believe  that  books 
multiply  while  readers  diminish^ 
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they  were  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ?  A  new  direction  has  been 
given  to  education  in  many  particulars.  We  have  discovered  that 
much  which  it  was  then  thought  important  to  know,  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  acquiring ;  we  have  saved  much  time  by  the 
invention  of  compendious  processes,  which  lead  more  easily  to 
the  higher  branches  of  exact  sciences  ;  but  although  we  have 
cleansed,  and  repaired,  and  straightened  many  of  the  channels,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  stream  is  more  copious  than 
of  old — whether  the  proportion  of  what  may  be  termed  well- 
educated  people,  that  is,  with  the  intellect  fairly  exercised  by 
education,  is  greater  at  present  than  it  was  then.  True,  the 
same  amount  of  time  and  labour  may  now  secure  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  knowledge  than  it  did  then ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious  than  to  estimate  the  value  of  education  merely  by  the 
amount  of  knowledge  attained.  It  is  the  moral  discipline,  the 
cultivation  of  the  faculties,  the  self-respect  produced  by  educa¬ 
tion,  which  reform  and  elevate  men  and  nations ;  and,  considering 
the  subject  in  this  view,  have  we  advanced  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  ?  have  we  not  even  in  some  respects  fallen  back  ? 
I'kough  knowledge  be  far  more  manifold  and  accurate,  is  the 
love  of  knowledge  as  general  or  as  ardent  ? 

‘  We  should  be  greatly  deceived,’  says  Mr  Hallam,  ‘  by  ac- 

*  quiescing  in  the  strange  position  of  Warton,  that  the  dissolu- 

*  tion  of  the  monasteries  gave  a  great  temporary  check  to  the 

*  state  of  letters  in  England.  But  as  a  desire  to  aggravate,  in 

*  every  possible  respect,  the  supposed  mischief  of  the  dissolution 

*  of  monasteries,  is  abundantly  manifest  in  many  writers  later  than 

*  Warton,  I  shall  briefly  show  that  men  are  deceived,  or  deceive 

*  others,  by  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  learning.  What  would 

*  Erasmus  have  thought  of  one  who  should,  in  his  days,  have 

*  gravely  intimated  that  the  abolition  of  monastic  foundations 
‘  would  retard  the  progress  of  literature?’  What  Mr  Hallam 
here  says  concerning  classical  learning,  is  equally  true  of  almost 
all  useful  and  graceful  knowledge  :  the  learning  of  the  monks, 
as  he  expresses  it,  was  worse  than  no  learning  at  all.  It  was  very 
natural  that  the  good  and  wise  of  that  day,  who  were  not  all 
so  well  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject  as  Erasmus, 
should  have  uttered  prophecies  of  evil.  It  was  impossible  fur 
them  to  foresee  the  nature  of  the  change  which  was  working 
itself  out.  When  honest  Latimer  complained  (about  1550) 
that  there  were  ten  thousand  fewer  students  in  the  kingdom 
than  there  had  been  twenty  years  before — when  Ascham,  in 
the  same  year,  lamented  the  decay  of  grammar-schools — they 
both  saw  the  immediate  and  apparent  evil  only,  and  were  anxious 
to  apply  a  remedy.  They  did  not  fully  understand,  perhaps, 
that  the  first  step  toward  the  improvement  of  mankind,  was  the 
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entire  removal  of  that  miserable  mass  of  superstition,  jargon,  and 
absurdity,  which  passed  by  the  name  of  education  in  the  middle 
ages — a  system  under  which  advance  was  hopeless,  learning  un¬ 
lovely  and  unloved,  and  mind  transmitted  to  mind  nothing  but 
the  laborious  barbarism  which  it  had  inherited.  That  system 
clung  to  the  walls  like  leprosy.  There  was  not  a  monastery 
which  fell — not  a  hall  in  either  university  which  was  deserted  by 
its  so-called  students — without  the  removal  of  some  portion  of 
the  weight  which  centuries  had  piled  over  the  prostrate  energies 
of  man. 

‘  A  very  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  is  contained  in  a  sermon,  preached  in  1550, 
by  a  Thomas  Sener,  Fellow  of  St  John’s  College,  some  extracts  from 
which  Strype  has  preserved.  “  Formerly  there  were,”  says  Sener,  “  in 
houses  belonging  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  two  hundred  students 
of  divinity,  many  very  well  learned,  which  be  all  now  clean  gone  home, 
and  many  young  toward  scholars,  and  old  fatherly  doctors,  not  one  of 
them  left.  One  hundred  also  of  another  sort,  that,  having  rich  friends, 
or  being  beneficed  men,  did  live  of  themselves  in  hotels  and  inns,  be 
either  gone  away,  or  else  fain  to  creep  into  colleges,  and  put  poor  men 
from  bare  livings.  These  both  be  all  gone,  and  a  small  number  of  poor, 
godly,  diligent  students  now  remaining  only  in  colleges,  be  not  able  to 
tarry  and  continue  their  studies  for  lack  of  exhibition  and  help.”  The 
description  which  follows  of  the  studies  and  mode  of  living  of  the 
poorer  and  more  diligent  students,  is  very  interesting :  “  There  be  divers 
there  which  rise  daily  about  four  or  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
and  from  five  till  six  of  the  clock  use  common  prayer,  with  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  of  God’s  word  in  a  common  chapel ;  and  from  six  until  ten  of  the 
clock,  use  ever  either  private  study  or  common  lectures.  At  ten  of  the 
clock  they  go  to  dinner,  whereas  they  he  content  with  a  penny  piece  of 
beef  amongst  four,  having  a  few  pottage  made  of  the  broth  of  the  same  beef, 
with  salt  and  oatmeal,  and  nothing  else.  After  this  slender  diet,  they 
be  either  teaching  or  learning  until  five  of  the  clock  in  the  evening ; 
whereas  they  have  a  supper  not  much  better  than  their  dinner.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  which,  they  go  to  either  reasoning  in  problems  or  to  some 
other  study,  until  it  be  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock ;  and  then,  being  without 
fires,  are  fain  to  walk  or  run  up  and  down  half  an  hour,  to  get  a  heat  in 
their  feet  when  they  go  to  bed.”' 

This  is  to  us  truly  an  interesting  picture ;  for  in  these  few 
scholars,  poor  and  discouraged,  who  had  succeeded  the  noisy 
multitudes  of  the  middle  ages  in  our  seats  of  learning,  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  men  who  were,  in  fact,  regenerating  the  world ;  to 
their  singleness  of  purpose,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
we  trace  almost  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  modern  civilization. 
What  a  contrast  between  them  and  the  thirty  thousand  wrang¬ 
ling  barbarians — Greeks  and  Trojans,  Scotists  and  Thomists — 
who  swarmed  at  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century!  And  in  this  circumstance  our  authors  might  have 
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seen  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  which  they  seem  to  re^jard  as 
paradoxical, — that  ‘  the  whole  of  this  period’  (the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury)  ‘deserves  the  epithet  of  a  learned  aj^e;  notwithstanding 
*  the  state  of  the  schools  and  universities,  and  of  what  are  called 
‘  the  learned  professions.’  It  was  through  the  temporary  decline 
of  the  schools,  universities,  and  professions,  such  as  they  had 
been,  that  the  age  was  enabled  to  become  a  learned  one.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  we  are  the  more  anxious  that  well-informed 
and  clear-sighted  writers  should  speak  out,  in  more  distinct 
terms  than  has  of  late  been  done,  perhaps  even  by  Mr  Hallam 
himself ;  because  there  is  among  us  a  kind  of  sentimental  hanker¬ 
ing  after  the  recollections  of  the  middle  ages,  even  in  those 
points  in  which  they  used  to  be  reputed  most  deficient — philoso¬ 
phy  and  education.  We  cannot  see,  in  those  deficiencies,  the 
mere  imperfections  incident  to  all  zealous  aspirations  after  truth. 
The  middle  ages  had  their  own  system  of  moral  and  intellectual 
instruction,  and  by  it  their  admirers  must  stand  or  fall.  That 
system  was  either  right,  or  it  was  miserably  wrong,  as  to  the 
very  fundamentals  of  the  subject — the  principles  of  mental  de¬ 
velopment.  It  substituted  conformity  for  truth,  as  an  object ; 
restraint  for  self-restraint  and  self-respect,  as  a  discipline.  As 
the  Greeks  of  the  classic  age  erred  in  too  exclusively  teaching 
the  mind  to  rely  on  its  own  independent  majesty,  and  inculca¬ 
ting  self-control,  not  as  matter  of  principle  but  of  wisdom — an 
error  which  rendered  institutions,  and  society  itself,  shortlived, 
but  developed  for  a  time  to  an  unequalled  degree  the  powers 
and  excellences  of  man’s  nature — so  the  church,  in  the  long 
centuries  of  her  sway,  fell  into  the  opposite  error  of  enforcing  in¬ 
stead  of  teaching  obedience ;  compelling  men  to  abnegate  their 
judgment  and  their  will,  instead  of  directing  where  to  dis¬ 
trust  and  control  them  ; — a  system  under  which  institutions  lived 
on,  while  man  was  dwarfed  into  moral  insignificance.  Every 
thing  has  its  place  in  the  order  of  Providence  ;  and  doubtless 
this  retardation  of  mental  improvement  for  many  centuries,  was 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  great  scheme  of  this  world’s 
government ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  respect  the  engines 
through  which  it  was  effected,  any  more  than  to  reverence  the 
scourge  of  God  in  Attila  or  Napoleon. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  a  subject  from  which  we  have 
wandered  very  widely  in  this  rambling  disquisition,  it  seems 
undeniable  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  labouring  body  of 
the  people — that  which  we  set  out  by  examining — was  getting 
rather  worse  than  better,  during  this  era  of  such  unexampled 
advance  in  other  respects.  The  ‘  golden  age  of  Queen  Bess’ 
was  any  thing  but  golden,  we  fear,  to  the  peasantry  of  Eng- 
.  land.  Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this;  indeed,  few 
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facts  in  economical  history  are  better  ascertained,  or,  on  the 
whole,  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  constant  fall 
in  the  value  of  money  was  one — for  usaj^e  jroes  for  much  in  fixing 
the  rate  of  all  contracts,  at  least  for  a  time ;  and  consequently 
the  rise  of  money  wages  followed  slowly  and  irregularly  the  rise 
of  prices.  A  more  important  one  w’as  the  gradual  conversion  of 
the  class  of  yeomanry — occupiers  of  small  farms  at  low  fixed  rents 
or  services,  and  consequently  in  one  sense  part  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  as  we  have  shown  before — into  farmers  at  rackrent,  and  day 
labourers; — a  change  which  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  in  any 
country,  w’ithout  checking,  at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  opu¬ 
lence  and  civilization ;  and  which  cannot  happen  without  much 
temporary  suffering,  perhaps  without  a  permanent  worsening  of  the 
condition  of  some  part  of  the  people:  for  it  never  has  been  shown — 
it  cannot  be  shown — that  the  enormous  increase  of  surplus  wealth 
which  follows  the  change,  benefits  the  hands  which  produce  it. 
Each  state  of  society  has  its  evils.  The  small  yeomen  of  England 
in  the  middle  ages  were  slovenly  cultivators;  they  often  fell  into 
want  from  carelessness,  or  into  extreme  distress  from  temporary 
scarcity.  They  were  a  race  am»*ng  whom  improvement  in  habits 
took  place  very  slowly.  But,  on  the  whole,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  physical  comfort,  no  less  than  in  that  of  the  jewel  indepen¬ 
dence,  theirs  was  probably  a  superior  condition  to  that  of  landless 
labourers,  even  in  the  most  advanced  and  opulent  communities. 

‘  The  average  price  of  an  acre  of  land  was,  towards  the  close  of 
‘  Elizabeth’s  reign,  about  twice  what  it  had  been  half  a  century 
‘  earlier,’  while  real  wages  had  certainly  fallen  in  the  interval. 
Pauperism  had  perhaps  increased ;  crime,  we  suspect,  had 
diminished,  notwithstanding  the  facts  adduced  by  our  authors  at 
the  close  of  their  second  volume,  from  which,  they  say,  ‘  it  will 
‘  be  perceived  that  the  “  merry  England”  of  the  days  of  Eliza- 
‘  beth  was,  in  some  respects,  rather  a  terrible  country  to  live  in.’ 
But  crime  is  not  alivays  the  barometer  of  the  physical  wellbeing 
of  a  people.  It  is  noticed  as  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  while  drinking  had  become  a  much  more 
prevalent  vice  among  the  higher  classes,  ‘  the  common  people 
‘  had  become  more  temperate  than  formerly  ;  but,  adds  Stow  to 
‘  this  assertion,  it  was  not  from  abstinence  but  necessity,  ale  and 
‘  beer  being  small,  and  wines  above  their  reach.’ 

It  is  perhaps  more  amusing  than  profitable,  to  theorize  on  a 
subject  so  difiicult  to  be  accurately  estimated,  as  the  fluctuation 
in  the  quantity  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  classes  in 
our  community ;  but,  as  far  as  such  speculations  can  be  formed, 
we  are  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  agricultural  labourers  (still 
the  mass  of  the  people)  bad  reached  the  lowest  point  in  their 
condition,  generally  speaking,  by  the  end  of  the  period  which  w.e 
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are  now  considering;  and  that  the  long  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  reign  of  James  I,  to  the  acce^sion  of  George  III., 
at  which  this  history  terminates,  was  marked,  in  general,  by 
increasing  prosperity  for  them  as  well  as  the  other  classes.  Some 
who  have  entertained  the  same  opinion,  have  attributed  this 
gradual  improvement  to  the  poor-laws ;  and  although  we  may 
think  that  their  effects  have  been  much  exaggerated,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  as  they  were  formerly  administered,  they 
checked  the  undue  increase  of  population  in  particular  spots.  If 
we  were  inclined  to  fix  upon  any  particular  period  as  representing 
the  happy  age  of  Old  England — ‘  which  still  the  most  uncertain 
‘  age  appears’ — perhaps  the  reign  of  George  II.,  as  Mr  Hallam 
observes,  would  as  nearly  fulfil  the  requisites  as  any.  There 
was  then  a  singularly  long  and  continuous  succession  of  good 
seasons,  together  with  a  steady  increase  of  employment ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  real  wages,  according  to  Mr  Malthus’s 
estimate,  were  higher  in  amount  than  at  any  other  time  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  was  neither  civil  war  nor  tumult  to 
ruffle  the  general  composure ;  there  was  no  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  artizans,  with  its  turbulence  and  immorality  ;  num¬ 
bers  were  augmenting  very  slowly,  and  so  as  not  to  outrun 
employment.  Our  authors,  adopting  the  pictures  drawn  by 
Fielding  and  others,  appear  to  imagine  that  it  was  a  period  of 
much  disorder  and  irregularity  in  the  police  of  the  country. 
We  question  the  fact ;  and  believe  that,  if  future  observers 
were  to  take  their  premises  from  such  revelations,  for  instance, 
as  those  of  the  recent  ‘  Constabulary  Force  Committee,’  they 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  own  was  quite  as  bad. 
Crimes  of  violence  were  much  rarer  than  in  earlier  times  ; 
crimes  against  property  were  little  known  in  many  parts;  and 
were  far  indeed  from  having  attained  to  that  frightful  multipli¬ 
cation  which  has  characterized  our  own.  It  was  a  breathing¬ 
time  between  two  periods  of  storm — an  age  in  which  there  was 
little  of  excitement,  little  of  strong  popular  agitation  :  fanaticism 
was  at  rest  for  a  season,  and  dreams  of  political  regeneration  were 
only  prematurely  born  in  the  brains  of  a  few  prophetic  vision¬ 
aries.  To  many,  such  times  present  no  pleasant  retrospect — ap¬ 
pearing  dead,  apathetic,  slothful ;  and  wanting  altogether  in  that 
earnestness  and  zeal  in  which  alone  they  find  the  true  exercise  of 
the  human  faculties.  In  our  view,  they  are  blessed  periods  of 
calm,  peculiarly  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  household  virtues 
of  order,  subordination,  and  practical  religion  ;  and  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  seeds  of  those  sterling  qualities, 
which  alone  can  carry  a  nation  triumphantly  through  times  of 
greater  trial,  may  take  root  and  thrive.  Called  to  take  our  part 
in  the  conflicts  of  a  more  eager  age,  and  without  undervaluing 
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its  peculiar  advantag^es,  it  is  not  always  without  envy,  we  confess 
it,  that  we  look  to  this  portion  of  the  past ;  and  feci  sometimes 
tempted  to  exchange  ail  our  refinement  and  luxury,  all  our  vast 
wealth  and  outward  civilization — nay,  even  the  opulence  of  ima¬ 
gination  exhibited  in  our  era,  and  the  ardour  of  purpose  which 
belongs  to  it  —for  the  quiet  industry,  the  rude  plenty,  the  tasteless 
habits,  and  unpoetical  cast  of  thought  of  the  first  Brunswick 
reigns.  But  there  is,  undoubtedly,  much  to  set  on  the  other  side 
of  the  balance;  and,  after  all,  we  will  leave  the  case  to  the  reader 
in  the  language  in  which  our  authors  sum  up  the  results  of  their 
protracted  labours,  although  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  it 
throughout : — 

‘  We  look  at  it’  (the  state  of  society  in  any  past  age)  ‘  only,  as  it  were, 
through  so  many  lung  narrow  tubes  irregularly  disposed,  which  permit 
us  to  see  through  each  of  them  little  more  than  the  small  insulated  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  that  chances  to  he  directly  opposite  to  it.  Doubtless, 
what  is  strictly  and  distinctively  to  be  called  civilization,  has  now  been 
carried  to  a  very  considerably  higher  point  in  this  country  than  it  had 
arrived  at  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  that  is  to  say,  along  with 
a  greatly  improved  condition  of  all  material  and  mechanical  arrangements, 
the  moral  dominion  of  law  and  order  is  more  firmly  established  ;  crimes 
of  violence,  and  violence  in  every  shape,  have  diminished ;  human  life 
has  come  to  be  held  on  all  hands  in  higher  estimation  ;  great  economical 
irregularities,  such  as  famines  and  pestilences,  have  lieen  much  reduced  in 
frequency  and  severity ;  the  general  rate  of  mortality  has  been  lessened  ; 
in  short,  the  whole  system  of  circulation  upon  which  our  existence  as  a 
community  depends,  has  been  brought  to  act  both  with  more  freedom  and 
mure  efficiency.  But  our  existence  as  a  community  is  a  different  thing 
from  our  existence  either  as  individuals  or  families ;  and  an  advance  in 
civilization  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  with  an  advance  either  in 
happiness  or  virtue.  It  does  not  even  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that, 
with  a  more  submissive  obedience  to  the  law,  and  with  actually  a  lower 
amount  of  what  the  law  calls  crime,’  (the  authors  must  mean  this  hypo¬ 
thetically,  we  suppose,)  '  we  are  in  a  more  healthy  condition,  either  soci¬ 
ally  or  politically.  With  less  crime  there  may  be  more  vice ;  the  spirit 
of  legality,  to  burrow  a  phrase  from  the  theologians,  may  have  weakened 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  but  fair  to  the  past  to 
keep  these  possibilities  in  mind,  it  would  be  the  most  fatal  of  all 
errors  to  assume  that  liberty  and  order,  civilization  and  morality,  might 
not  all  exist  in  the  highest  degrees  together  and  in  harmony.  And 
certainly,  in  the  case  immediately  before  us — the  comparison  between 
our  present  condition  and  that  of  our  ancestors  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  century — it  would  be  very  difficult  to  show  that  the  higher  degree 
of  morality  and  liberty  really  went  along  with  the  lower  degree  of 
civilization  and  order.’— (Vol.  IV.  p.  856.) 
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Art.  VIII. —  The  State  of  Ireland  considered,  and  Measures 
proposed  for  restoring  Tranquillity  to  that  Country.  By  Lord 
Alvanlky.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  London:  1841. 

T  ORD  Alvan  ley’s  pamphlet  entitles  him  to  great  credit  for 
boldness  and  shrewdness.  His  views  are  not,  indeed,  by 
any  means  novel.  The  payment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy, 
the  principal  measure  which  he  suggests  for  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  to  Ireland,  was  long  ago  suggested  by  others.  It 
formed  part  of  the  ancillary  measures,  by  the  aid  ot  which  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1825  ;  and  was  again 
strongly  urged  on  the  public  by  Mr  Senior  in  1835,  and  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  from  time  to  time.  Nor 
has  Lord  Alvanley  taken  that  pains  in  elucidating  and  en¬ 
forcing  his  views,  which  a  more  practised  writer,  or  a  more 
practical  statesman,  would  have  judged  necessary.  He  has 
put  himself  to  no  trouble  to  collect  and  condense  the  various 
arguments  which  might  be  urged  in  support  of  his  own  con¬ 
clusions.  He  has  almost  wholly  omitted  any, notice  of  the 
most  obvious  objections  which  may  be  raised  to  his  scheme; 
he  has  not  even  worked  it  out  in  its  details — shown  how,  on  what 
scale,  and  at  what  cost,  it  should  be  carried  into  effect — and  illus¬ 
trated  its  practicability,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  example  of  other  countries  in  which  it  has  been  for 
some  time  in  successful  operation.  His  merit  is  that  of  having 
seized  the  real  point  of  the  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland,  and 
of  having,  with  great  simplicity  and  brevity,  directed  public 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  now  considering  the  efficacy  of  a 
course  which  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  and  discussed  before ; 
but  which,  until  the  appearance  of  his  pamphlet,  had  for  a  long 
time  been  regarded  as  so  repugnant  to  the  present  state  of  feel¬ 
ing,  that  practical  men  looked  on  it  as  one  which  it  would  be 
futile,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  propose.  A  Conservative,  and  to 
all  appearance  a  sincere  adherent  of  the  present  Ministry,  Lord 
Alvanley  supports  a  connexion  between  the  State  and  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  in  Ireland,  as  a  measure  consonant  with  a  sound  Con¬ 
servative  policy;  and  he  states  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  come 
to  this  conclusion,  with  perfect  frankness,  good  sense,  and  a  some¬ 
what  amusing  unconsciousness  of  the  deep  offence  which  his  liberal 
views,  and  bold  schemes,  would  give  to  the  bigots  of  his  party. 

To  the  great  body,  indeed,  of  that  party,  the  suggestion  of  any 
new  measures  for  tranquillizing  Ireland,  would  probably  in  the  first 
flush  of  victory  appear  superfluous.  The  majority  of  ninety-one 
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is  in  their  eyes  sufficient  to  cut  the  knot  of  all  such  difficulties;  and 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  electors  by  means  of  Lord  Stanley's 
Registration  Bill,  the  obvious  mode  of  quelling  Irish  discontent. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  to  Lord  Alvanley’s  honour,  that  he  has  not 
waited  until  events  have  developed  the  difficulty  of  governing 
Ireland  on  Tor^  principles  ;  but  come  forward  in  the  very  hour 
of  triumph,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  on  his  party,  that  these 
‘  great  interests  can  no  longer  be  trifled  with  and  entrusted  to 
‘  palliatives ;  but  that  some  new  and  more  efficient  line  of  policy 
‘  must  be  adopted,  which  shall  repress  and  put  under  control 
‘  irresponsible  power,  remove  the  real  grievances  that  still  exist ; 

‘  and,  by  so  doing,  restore  tranquillity,  cause  prosperity,  and 
‘  render  that  favoured  country  a  bulwark  of  strength,  instead  of 
‘  a  source  of  alarm  and  weakness,  to  the  British  empire.’  And 
accordingly  he  goes  on,  without  disguise  or  hesitation,  to  advo¬ 
cate  a  policy  the  most  entirely  *  opposed  to  that  which  has 
for  centuries  been  followed  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  He 
proposes  nothing  short  of  a  complete  and  public  connexion 
between  the  State  and  the  Catholic  Church  ir  Ireland  ;  and  he 
suggests  for  this  purpose,  the  taking  the  Priesthood  of  the  national 
religion  openly  into  the  pay  of  the  government;  and  establishing 
such  avowed  relations  with  the  Papal  court,  as  shall  give  the 
government  of  this  country  some  means  of  influencing  the 
appointment  of  a  clergy,  whose  character  and  conduct  operate 
so  powerfully  on  the  dispositions  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
subjects. 

In  putting  forward  these  views,  we  are  persuaded  that  Lord 
Alvanley  is  but  the  first  to  give  utterance,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  to  opinions  entertained  by  men  of  all  parties ;  but  parti¬ 
cularly  by  those  among  his  own  party,  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
necessity  of  meeting  them  by  the  adoption  of  ‘  some  new  and 
‘  more  efficient  line  of  policy.’  The  credit  of  having  forced  this 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  such  persons,  is  due  to  the  policy  on 
which  the  government  of  Ireland  has  been  conducted  during 
Lord  Melbourne’s  administration.  The  system  introduced  by 
Lord  Normanby,  and  continued  by  his  successor,  has  raised  the 
standard  of  Irish  tranquillity  in  public  opinion.  For  the  first 
time  since  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
rely  on  something  like  a  general  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
law  in  Ireland.  Not  only  has  political  discontent  ceased  to 
exhibit  itself  in  armed  resistance  to  authority  ;  but  the  ordinary 
and  unceasing  outrages  against  individuals  and  private  property, 
which  have  for  centuries  been  the  main  obstacles  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  have  been  in  great  measure  repressed  by  the 
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growing;  influence  of  orderly  feelings  among  the  people.  T  his 
comparative  tranquillity  has  not  been  produced  by  Penal  Laws, 
or  Insurrection  and  Coercion  Acts.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  grown 
up  amid  a  systematic  abandonment  of  all  the  old  appliances  of 
arbitrary  government;  and  a  reduction  of  the  garrison  ot  Ireland 
to  one-half  the  amount  formerly  considered  necessary  for  keeping 
down  the  people.  By  degrees  the  minds  of  men  in  this  country 
have  ceased  to  be  familiar  as  formerly  with  constant  tales  of 
Irish  disturbance  and  crime;  and,  though  we  are  still  occasion¬ 
ally  startled  with  the  account  of  some  savage  murder,  or  some 
act  of  high-handed  violence,  the  impression  is  not  now’,  as  it  used 
always  to  be,  etfaced  by  the  next  day’s  news  of  another  equally 
frightful  and  daring  outrage.  VVe  have  ceased  to  regard  martial 
law  as  the  common  law  of  Ireland  ;  and  have  insensibly  begun 
rathei'  to  associate  the  name  of  that  country  with  ideas  of  light 
calendars  and  maiden  assizes  ;  and  to  look  to  it  as  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  which  troops  can  most  easily  be  spared, 
when  the  occasion  may  require,  for  suppressing  Chartism  in  Great 
Britain.  'I'he  people  of  this  country  will  not  readily  be  brought 
to  acquiesce  in  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things  in  Ireland. 
They  w  ill  not  take  as  easily  as  they  used  to  do,  the  intelligence 
that  innocent  men  are  daily  murdered  in  cold  blood  ;  that  houses 
are  broken  open  by  bands  of  armed  men,  marching  by  night, 
and  not  to  be  traced  when  daylight  breaks ;  and  that  the  country 
is  placarded  with  Captain  lloek’s  notices,  threatening  condign 
punishment  to  all  w  ho  shall  obey  the  law,  or  enforce  a  legal 
right.  They  will  not  assent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  revival 
of  the  old  system  of  governing  Ireland  by  laws  revolting  to 
every  English  idea  of  liberty  and  order ;  or  bear,  without  a 
murmur,  the  increase  of  expenses  that  must  result  from  the  re- 
establi>hment  of  military  government  in  that  country.  They 
will  say  that  the  possibility  of  having  tranquillity  in  Ireland, 
and  that  without  the  aid  of  Insurrection  Acts,  and  a  large  military 
force,  has  been  proved  by  an  experiment  of  some  years ;  and 
public  opinion  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the 
results  which  it  has  already  witnessed,  and  which  it  has  found 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  by  the  ordinary  means  of  the 
constitution.  This  is  the  great  alternative  between  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  Tories  have  now  to  govern,  and  those 
under  which  they  formerly  governed  Ireland.  Public  opinion 
requires  them  to  produce  a  degree  of  tranquillity  not  rxpected 
in  old  times;  and  to  produce  it  without  having  resort  to  the 
means  which  were  formerly  thought  essential  to  secure  far  less 
satisfactory  results. 

It  was  to  this,  we  think,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  (far  wiser  in 
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this,  not  only  than  the  hulk  of  his  own  party,  but  than  many  of 
his  opponents,  whom  we  have  heard  reproach  him  for  having 
needlessly  overrated  ihe  magnitude  of  his  task)  adverted,  when, 
in  1839,  he  openly  stated  that  he  looked  on  Ireland  as  the 
great  source  of  dilHculty  to  his  government.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  he  was  scared  hy  any  notion  of  an  Irish  insurrec¬ 
tion  following  immediately  on  the  accession  of  a  Tory  ministry. 
Hut  he  knew  that  any  increase  of  disorder  in  Ireland  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  fatal  elfeci  on  the  confidence  entertained  in  his  system  of 
government ;  that  the  public  would  look  with  anxiety  to  the 
results  there  of  his  accession  to  office  ;  and  would  be  grievously 
dissatisfied  if  it  should  be  followed  by  practical  proof  of  a  return 
to  ancient  disaffection,  and  ancient  turbulence.  He  perceived 
that  this  result  could  oidy  be  averted  hy  having  recourse  to  some 
‘  new  and  more  efficient  line  of  policy’  than  that  on  which  Ire¬ 
land  had  ever  been  governed  by  his  party.  The  difficulty  of 
devising  such  a  policy,  and  of  bringing  it  into  operation,  in  spite 
of  the  general  distrust  and  hostility  of  the  people,  and  of  the  yet 
more  furious  opposition  which  he  would  be  sure  to  encounter 
from  the  great  body  of  his  present  adherents  in  Ireland,  was 
probably  that  which  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  The  only 
system  of  government  under  which  Ireland  had  ever  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  and  exhibited  attachment  to  the  law,  was  precisely 
that  which  his  party  had  been  assailing  in  the  most  violent  man¬ 
ner;  and  which  his  accession  to  power  must  (however  repugnantly 
to  his  own  judgment  and  inclination)  be  the  signal  tor  subverting. 
He  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  other  means  for 
influencing  the  feelings  of  the  Irish,  than  those  which  alone  had 
been  found  efficacious  for  that  purpose.  Either  he  could  think 
of  no  means,  or  he  shrank  from  the  risk  or  impossibility  of  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  them.  Such  means  Lord  Alvanley  suggests  in 
the  work  before  us ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that,  between  them 
and  the  much-maligned  policy  of  Lord  Normanby,  lies  the  only 
apparent  alternative  offered  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  he  intends  to 
govern  Ireland  in  peace  and  safety.  Either  he  must  be  content 
to  let  that  country  revert  to  its  ancient  system  of  disorder,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  have  recourse  once  more  to  the  violent 
and  barbarizing  system  of  misrule,  which  prevailed  under  the 
former  Tory  governments  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  de¬ 
termine  to  adopt  either  the  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Normanby'^, 
or,  if  possible,  that  recommended  by  Lord  Alvanley. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  for  the  present,  announced 
as  his  policy  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  one  which,  instead  of 
being  either  new  or  efficient,  is  bottomed  on  a  principle  frequently 
tried  before,  and  as  frequently  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless 
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and  impracticable.  On  coming  into  office  he  professes  entirely 
to  divest  himself  of  all  party  character,  and  announces  that  he 
entrusts  his  Irish  government  to  men  of  known  moderation  and 
justice,  who  will  administer  it  with  the  most  perfect  impartiality, 
and  the  most  unbending  independence  of  party  ;  and  who,  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favour,  will  select  men  for  office  solely  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  and  adopt  measures  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community.  For  this 
system  he  asks  a  fair  trial.  He  would  be  more  likely  to  get  one, 
had  it  never  been  tried  before,  and  on  every  trial  signally  failed. 
What  is  now  professed  is  just  what  Lord  Wellesley,  and  Lord 
Anglesey,  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  professed  ;  and  the 
Irish  people  recollect  that,  with  all  the  good  intentions  and  abi¬ 
lity  of  these  administrations,  they  ended  by  being  committed  to 
the  most  thorough  hostility  to  the  popular  cause.  The  present 
attempt  is  a  mere  renewal  of  the  old  experiment,  under  circum¬ 
stances  most  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  its  success.  Lord  De 
Grey,  of  whom  his  private  friends  speak  highly,  is  known  to  the 
public  as  nothing  but  one  of  the  ciphers  of  his  party  ;  and  these 
are  the  kind  of  men  whom  the  crafty  schemers  among  their  own 
adherents  are  sure  to  get  hold  of,  and  urge  into  the  most  violent 
excesses  of  party.  Lord  Eliot’s  known  moderation  and  previous 
independence  of  conduct,  render  it  still  more  certain  that  he  is 
the  most  unfit  of  men  to  carry  steadily  into  effect  the  system  of 
impartiality  which  he  professes.  He  starts  in  his  career  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  suspicion  to  his  own  party ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  have  a 
single  supporter  in  Ireland,  he  must  conciliate  the  Ascendency 
party  by  more  than  usual  acquiescence. 

The  experience  of  three  or  four  months  has  proved  the  justice 
of  the  worst  anticipations  formed  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Lord- Lieutenant.  With  higher  professions  of  impartiality  than 
ever  were  put  forward  by  his  predecessors,  he  has  acted  more 
slavishly  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ever  did,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  exclusive  and  anti-national  party  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded.  He  has  given  the  highest  legal  offices  to  those  men 
of  his  own  party,  who  were  beyond  all  others  objects  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  general  odium.  He  has  filled  the  second 
vacancy  on  the  Judicial  Bench  that  has  fallen  to  him,  with  a 
man  so  implicated  in  the  most  grievous  violence  and  unpopular¬ 
ity  of  the  Orange  party,  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
eleven  years  ago,  considered  him  disqualified  for  that  bench, 
by  the  extreme  nature  of  his  political  opinions  and  conduct. 
A  really  honest  appointment  of  a  competent  lawyer  to  a  legal 
post  has  been  made  bv  Sir  Edward  Sugden's  influence;  and 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  has  apologized  for  it  to  the  Orange- 
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men.  But  the  course  taken  with  respect  to  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrates,  is  indicative  of  a  worse  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  productive  of  more  permanent  mischief  than 
any  individual  appointments,  however  important  or  misjudged. 
The  reduction  of  these  functionaries — to  whom  alone,  amid  the 
general  hostility  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  their  poorer  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  latter  have  of  late  years  learned  to  look  for  that 
justice,  which  they  could  not  expect  from  the  general  run  of  un¬ 
paid  magistrates — is  the  most  retrograde  step  that  has  been  taken 
in  the  government  of  Ireland  since  Mr  Goulburn  was  Secretary. 
The  only  plea  that  we  have  heard  alleged  for  it,  would  impute 
it  to  the  worst  motive  that  could  well  be  conceived  ;  for  a  heavier 
charge  could  hardly  be  brought  against  a  government,  than  that 
of  really  thinking  that  the  properest  object  for  a  first  and  scanty 
economy,  is  the  reduction  of  what  little  justice  has  ever  been 
doled  out  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  are  obliged,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  this  unfortunate  step  has  been  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Irish  gentry,  by  removing  the  only  autho¬ 
rity  that  presents  a  real  check  to  that  abuse  of  power  which  is 
habitual  among  the  country  Justices.  We  do  not  lay  on  Lord 
De  Grey,  and  certainly  not  on  Lord  Eliot,  these  unhappy  re¬ 
sults  of  their  high-sounding  professions.  It  is  but  the  inevitable 
breaking-down  of  a  chimerical  policy,  which  their  very  good 
qualities  rendered  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  carry  into  effect. 

For  a  more  chimerical  scheme  than  that  of  relying  on  these 
two  noblemen  to  win  over  public  opinion  in  Ireland  from  O’Con¬ 
nell,  never  entered  into  the  brain  of  man.  Admit  that  their 
policy  were  distinguished  by  the  utmost  fairness  and  the  most 
perfect  sagacity,  and  that  unprejudiced  spectators  could  not 
come  to  any  conclusion  respecting  it,  except  one  of  a  most  fa¬ 
vourable  nature ;  it  would  not  follow  that,  because  the  policy 
might  be  a  good  one,  the  Irish  people  would  think  it  so  ;  or  re¬ 
gard  it  with  those  feelings,  on  the  existence  of  which  throughout 
the  population,  all  chance  of  tranquillity  must  depend.  The 
body  of  a  people  judge  of  passing  events,  not  from  the  actual 
facts,  but  from  the  representation  of  these  facts  which  is  given  to 
them  by  those  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  In  Ireland,  this  is 
especially  the  case  ;  because  there  the  unusual  violence  of  party 
animosities  has  generated  an  unusual  distrust  of  the  statements  of 
political  opponents;  and  an  unusually  implicit  confidence  in  all 
that  emanates  from  those  whom  the  people  trust.  Of  what  use, 
then,  would  it  be  for  Lords  De  Grey  and  Eliot  to  devise  the  most 
benevolent  plans,  and  execute  them  with  untiring  energy,  if  it 
should  please  the  popular  leaders  to  tell  a  confiding  people  that 
all  their  acts  are  injurious,  and  dictated  by  the  most  malevolent 
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and  impracticable.  On  coming  into  office  he  professes  entirely 
to  dive^t  himself  of  all  party  character,  and  announces  that  he 
entrusts  his  Irish  government  to  men  of  known  moderation  and 
justice,  who  will  administer  it  with  the  most  perfect  impartiality, 
and  the  most  unbending  independence  of  party  ;  and  who,  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favour,  will  select  men  for  office  solely  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  and  adopt  measures  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community.  For  this 
system  he  asks  a  fair  trial.  He  would  be  more  likely  to  get  one, 
had  it  never  been  tried  before,  and  on  every  trial  signally  failed. 
What  is  now  professed  is  just  what  Lord  Wellesley,  and  Lord 
Anglesey,  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  professed  ;  and  the 
Irish  people  recollect  that,  with  all  the  good  intentions  and  abi¬ 
lity  of  these  administrations,  they  ended  by  being  committed  to 
the  most  thorough  hostility  to  the  popular  cause.  The  present 
attempt  is  a  mere  renewal  of  the  old  experiment,  under  circum¬ 
stances  most  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  its  success.  Lord  De 
Grey,  of  whom  his  private  friends  speak  highly,  is  known  to  the 
public  as  nothing  but  one  of  the  ciphers  of  his  party  ;  and  these 
are  the  kind  of  men  whom  the  crafty  schemers  among  their  own 
adherents  are  sure  to  get  hold  of,  and  urge  into  the  most  violent 
excesses  of  party.  Lord  Eliot’s  known  moderation  and  previous 
independence  of  conduct,  render  it  still  more  ciTtain  that  he  is 
the  most  unfit  of  men  to  carry  steadily  into  effect  the  system  of 
impartiality  which  he  professes.  He  starts  in  his  career  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  suspicion  to  his  own  party ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  have  a 
single  supporter  in  Ireland,  he  must  conciliate  the  Ascendency 
party  by  more  than  usual  acquiescence. 

The  experience  of  three  or  four  months  has  proved  the  justice 
of  the  worst  anticipations  formed  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Lord- Lieutenant.  With  higher  professions  of  impartiality  than 
ever  were  put  forward  by  his  predecessors,  he  has  acted  more 
slavishly  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ever  did,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  exclusive  and  anti-national  party  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded.  He  has  given  the  highest  legal  offices  to  those  men 
of  his  own  party,  who  were  beyond  all  others  objects  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  general  odium.  He  has  filled  the  second 
vacancy  on  the  Judicial  Bench  that  has  fallen  to  him,  with  a 
man  so  implicated  in  the  most  grievous  violence  and  unpopular¬ 
ity  of  the  Orange  party,  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
eleven  years  ago,  considered  him  disqualified  for  that  bench, 
by  the  extreme  nature  of  his  political  opinions  and  conduct. 
A  really  honest  appointment  of  a  competent  lawyer  to  a  legal 
post  has  been  made  bv  Sir  Edward  Sugden’s  influence ;  and 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  has  apologized  for  it  to  the  Orange- 
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men.  But  the  course  taken  with  respect  to  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrates,  is  indicative  of  a  worse  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  productive  of  more  permanent  mischief  than 
any  individual  appointments,  however  important  or  misjudged. 
The  reduction  of  these  functionaries — to  whom  alone,  amid  the 
general  hostility  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  their  poorer  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  latter  have  of  late  years  learned  to  look  for  that 
justice,  which  they  could  not  expect  from  the  general  run  of  un¬ 
paid  magistrates — is  the  most  retrograde  step  that  has  been  taken 
in  the  government  of  Ireland  since  Mr  Goulburn  was  Secretary. 
The  only  plea  that  we  have  heard  alleged  for  it,  would  impute 
it  to  the  worst  motive  that  could  well  be  conceived  ;  for  a  heavier 
charge  could  hardly  be  brought  against  a  government,  than  that 
of  really  thinking  that  the  properest  object  for  a  first  and  scanty 
economy,  is  the  reduction  of  what  little  justice  has  ever  been 
doled  out  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  are  obliged,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  this  unfortunate  step  has  been  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Irish  gentry,  by  removing  the  only  autho¬ 
rity  that  presents  a  real  check  to  that  abuse  of  power  which  is 
habitual  among  the  country  Justices.  We  do  not  lay  on  Lord 
De  Grey,  and  certainly  not  on  Lord  Eliot,  these  unhappy  re¬ 
sults  of  their  high-sounding  professions.  It  is  but  the  inevitable 
breaking-down  of  a  chimerical  policy,  which  their  very  good 
qualities  rendered  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  carry  into  effect. 

For  a  more  chimerical  scheme  than  that  of  relying  on  these 
two  noblemen  to  win  over  public  opinion  in  Ireland  from  O'Con¬ 
nell,  never  entered  into  the  brain  of  man.  Admit  that  their 
policy  were  distinguished  by  the  utmost  fairness  and  the  most 
perfect  sagacity,  and  that  unprejudiced  spectators  could  not 
come  to  any  conclusion  respecting  it,  except  one  of  a  most  fa¬ 
vourable  nature ;  it  would  not  follow  that,  because  the  policy 
might  be  a  good  one,  the  Irish  people  would  think  it  so  ;  or  re¬ 
gard  it  with  those  feelings,  on  the  existence  of  which  throughout 
the  population,  all  chance  of  tranquillity  must  depend.  The 
body  of  a  people  judge  of  passing  events,  not  from  the  actual 
facts,  but  from  the  representation  of  these  facts  which  is  given  to 
them  by  those  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  In  Ireland,  this  is 
especially  the  case  ;  because  there  the  unusual  violence  of  party 
animosities  has  generated  an  unusual  distrust  of  the  statements  of 
political  opponents;  and  an  unusually  implicit  confidence  in  all 
that  emanates  from  those  whom  the  people  trust.  Of  what  use, 
then,  would  it  be  for  Lords  De  Grey  and  Eliot  to  devise  the  most 
benevolent  plans,  and  execute  them  with  untiring  energy,  if  it 
should  please  the  popular  leaders  to  tell  a  confiding  people  that 
all  their  acts  are  injurious,  and  dictated  by  the  most  malevolent 
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motives?  Their  acts,  it  will  be  said,  are  before  the  people. 
They  are  no  such  thing ;  nothing  is  before  the  people  but  the 
version  of  these  acts  dictated  by  the  popular  leaders.  How  are 
the  administration  to  get  at  the  undersianding  of  the  nation,  and 
impress  on  it  the  true  view  of  its  conduct  and  intentions?  Tiseir 
Lordships  came  with  no  credentials  that  are  calculated  to  ensure 
them  a  favourable  hearing.  Of  Lord  De  Grey  no  one  knows 
any  thing  more  than  that  he  looks  well  at  a  levee  or  review,  and 
has  a  very  handsome  equ'page  ;  but  the  distrust  of  centuries  is 
not  dispelled  by  a  graceful  bow  and  a  smart  coach.  Of  Lord 
Eliot  something  more  and  better  is  knowti :  all  Ireland  knows 
how  boldly  and  consistently  he  ventured,  on  a  question  deeply 
affecting  Ireland,  to  take  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  against  his 
own  party  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  this  is  not  neutralized  by  his 
having  now  linked  himself  with  that  parly ;  and  apparently 
consented  to  become  the  instrument  of  carrying  its  views  into 
effect  in  Ireland.  Both,  at  any  rate,  bear  the  name  of  Tory — 
that  name  which  the  very  mothers  of  the  present  generation  of 
Irishmen  have  taught  their  children  to  hate  as  that  of  the  sworn 
oppressors  of  their  country  ;  and  which,  in  riper  age,  they  have 
never  heard  mentioned  by  their  leaders  except  in  tones  of  exe¬ 
cration.  In  the  eyes  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  nation,  the 
moderate  members  of  a  Conservative  cabinet  appear  as  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Castlereagli  and  Percival ;  and  inherit  every  tradition 
of  horror  that  hangs  round  their  hated  names.  The  government 
may  attempt  to  speak  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  press.  The  people  will  give  no  credit  to  any  statement 
contained  in  papers,  which  they  have  found  teeming  only  with 
insults  to  their  religion,  and  with  provocations  to  oppression  ; 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  look  on,  either  as  organs  of  their 
sworn  enemies,  or  at  the  best,  as  the  slavish  channels  of  succes¬ 
sive  mistatements  and  delusions  put  forth  by  authority.  From 
the  Judicial  Bench,  and  the  subordinate  magistracy,  whom  they 
regard  as  the  ready  ministers  of  oppression,  and  willing  instru¬ 
ments  of  chicane  against  every  popular  right,  they  turn  as  from 
enemies  out  of  whose  lips  no  accents  but  those  of  cruelty  and 
guile  can  come.  If  the  government  relies  on  the  natural  influ¬ 
ences  of  rank  and  property,  and  attempts  to  act  on  the  masses 
through  the  nobility  and  the  country  gentlemen,  it  will  find  that 
the  owners  of  the  soil  are  regarded  by  the  peasantry  with  that 
deep  hereditary  hatred  that  traces  back  every  title  to  land  to  the 
confiscations  of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  William,  and  the 
dispossession  of  the  ancient  and  native  proprietor  by  the  blood¬ 
stained  and  heretical  stranger  ; — a  hatred  that  has  been  accumu¬ 
lating  fresh  force  during  the  long  period  in  which  landlords,  avail- 
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ing  themselves  of  the  rights,  have  forgotten  all  the  duties  of 
property  ;  and  which  is  at  the  present  moment  aggravated  to  the 
utmost  intensity  by  those  measures,  which  the  helpless  pofiula- 
tion  regard  as  part  of  a  systematic  plan  of  extermination,  dictated 
by  the  most  worthless  bigotry  or  the  most  sordid  self-interest. 
'I'itles,  which  elsewhere  inspire  respect  in  the  masses,  jar  on  the 
ear  of  the  native  Irishman  as  the  perpetual  records  ot  what  he  is 
taught  to  consider  the  great  treason  of  the  Union.  'I'he  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Established  Church,  regarded  by  bim  as  the  most 
insulting  symbol  of  practical  usurpation,  and  as  the  neighbour 
with  whom  he  has  through  life  been  on  terms  of  the  most  un¬ 
ceasing  and  bitter  warfare,  can  afford  no  aid  to  a  government 
desirous  of  communication  with  the  people.  When  it  descends  to 
the  middle  classes — the  merchants,  the  professions,  the  trades¬ 
men,  and  the  farmers — it  finds  itself  in  the  thick  of  party  warfare, 
and  is  instantly  repelled  by  the  most  violent  suspicions  and  pas¬ 
sions.  Turn  on  what  side  it  may,  it  finds  that  long  misrule  and 
conflict  have  disorganized  every  natural  agency  and  influence  of 
civilized  society.  The  established  institutions,  and  the  various 
classes  and  ranks  which  elsewhere  connect  a  government  with 
the  people,  and  form  the  medium  through  which  it  maintains  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  them  ;  in  Ireland  jiresent  a  barrier 
through  which  no  peaceful  communication  can  penetrate. 
Standing  on  what  would  elsewhere  be  the  imposing  bulwarks 
ofaiistocracy,  hierarchy,  and  magistracy,  the  government  appears 
to  the  Irish  as  only  placing  itself  in  a  position  of  unequivocal 
hostility,  which  gives  to  all  its  acts  a  hostile  character.  Nor  can 
its  words  explain  its  acts.  It  speaks  in  vain  a  language  which 
the  Irish  people  will  not  even  attempt  to  understand ;  unless  it 
be  explained  by  the  only  interpreters  whom  it  trusts  or  compre¬ 
hends — the  agitator,  or  the  priest. 

It  is  only  through  the  agency  of  one  or  other  of  these  that  a 
government  can  act  on  the  Irish  Catholics.  When  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  administiatlon  undertook  the  enterprize  of  conciliating 
their  affections  to  the  government  of  their  country,  it  appreciated 
the  difficulty  of  its  task.  It  did  not  imagine  that  it  was  to  caj)- 
tivate  the  great  mass  of  the  population  by  a  mere  repetition  of  fine 
promises — often  before  made,  and  always  belied.  It  knew  that 
in  order  to  get  its  ititentions  appreciated  by  tbe  people,  and  its 
policy  carried  out  by  its  aid,  it  must  employ  some  agency 
which  already  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that  people,  and  by 
which  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  directed.  'I'o  find  such 
an  agency  was  not  difficult.  'I’he  Irish  Catholics  had  for  more 
than  half  a  century  been  engaged  in  an  unceasing  struggle 
against  the  government  for  toleration  and  equal  rights.  In  the 
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course  of  that  struggle  they  had  gradually  consolidated  themselves 
into  a  great  national  party,  organized  on  a  system  which  experience 
had  prt)ved  to  be  most  efficient,  and  guided  by  leaders  who  had 
acquired  a  complete  influence  over  their  followers.  At  the  head 
of  these  Mr  O’Connell  exercised  a  more  undisputed  sway  than 
has  probably  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  been  permanently 
wielded  by  any  popular  leader,  possessing  none  of  the  authority 
of  recognized  office.  Under  him  a  host  of  minor  agitators, 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  acted  on  the  people, 
and  executed  the  plans  which  he  dictated.  But  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  agents  of  agitation  were  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  who,  from 
Archbishop  down  to  humblest  Curate,  propelled  or  kept  back  the 
peasantry  by  that  influence  which  their  sacred  character,  and 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the 
flocks,  place  in  their  hands.  A  more  perfect  organization  of 
irregular  power  never  was  established  in  any  country. 

'I'aught  by  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  Lord  Normanby 
knew  that  he  must  have  this  popular  power  either  his  friend  or 
his  enemy.  The  Liberal  government  having  many  public  ob¬ 
jects  in  common  with  the  popular  leaders,  he  determined,  as  far 
as  their  roads  lay  together,  to  ally  himself  with  them,  and  to 
make  the  agency  of  agitation  subordinate  to  the  purposes  of 
government.  The  alliance  was  formed  on  the  usual  terms  of  poli¬ 
tical  alliances ;  and  the  popular  leaders,  in  return  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  their  influence  brought  to  the  government,  received, 
as  is  usual,  all  the  support  which  could  be  given  by  its  counte¬ 
nance,  its  authority,  and  its  patronage.  Above  all,  Lord  Nor¬ 
manby  abandoned  the  childish  system  of  personal  spite  towards 
Mr  O’Connell,  whom  every  preceding  government  bad  kept  at 
arm’s-length,  on  the  plea  of  his  occasional  excesses;  but  in  reality 
from  a  feeling  of  petty  resentment  at  the  democratic  means  which 
he  had  so  successfully  organized  and  used  in  carrying  Catholic 
Emancipation.  On  the  whole,  no  government  was  ever  more 
faithfully  or  effectually  served  by  those  whom  it  set  about  con¬ 
ciliating  in  a  rational  manner.  The  wide-spread  organization, 
which  had  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  go¬ 
vernment,  ranged  itself  under  its  orders,  and  worked  zealously 
for  its  ends.  Agitator  and  Priest,  from  (’orn  Exchange,  and 
Hustings,  and  Altars,  for  the  first  time  opened  their  mouths  to 
exhort  the  people  to  trust  in  the  government;  and  not  merely  to 
obey  the  law,  but  to  love  it  and  aid  in  its  enforcement.  The  les¬ 
son,  new  as  it  was,  was  received  with  implicit  acquiescence  by  the 
people,  when  it  issued  from  the  lips  of  those  whom  their  religious, 
or  national  feelings  taught  them  to  respect.  The  consequence 
was,  that  tranquillity  which  Ireland  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  six 
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years;  which  initiated  her  into  the  blessing’s  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  order  and  justice, 

*  which  no  triumph  of  a  hostile  faction  can  long  interrupt. 

This  plan  of  governing  Ireland  through  the  popular  leaders, 
terminated  with  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Ministry,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power,  at  the  head  of  a  party  whose 
capital  and  most  effective  charge  against  its  opponents  had  been 
the  alliance  with  O’Connell.  Even  were  a  less  wide  gulf  of 
hatred,  as  well  as  of  avowed  difference  of  political  ends,  existing 
between  the  present  Ministry  and  Mr  O’Connell,  a  union  be¬ 
tween  them  would  be  so  discreditable,  that  we  may  fairly  view 
it  in  the  light  of  an  impossibility.  The  only  existing  influence 
by  which  the  Irish  people  can  be  acted  on — that  of  the  present 
popular  leaders,  through  whose  agency  the  late  Ministry  go¬ 
verned  Ireland — is  therefore  not  only  unavailable  to  the  present 
Government,  but  must  be  regarded  as  arrayed  in  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  to  it.  But  unless  some  other  agency  of  a 
popular  nature  can  be  called  into  action  by  the  Government,  en¬ 
listed  on  its  side,  and  rendered  a  counterpoise  to  the  existing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  popular  leaders,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  tranquil 
government  of  Ireland  under  the  Tories  will  be  impossible ;  that 
the  government  will  have  to  throw  itself  entirely  on  the  higher 
classes  in  Ireland,  or  the  hostility  which  the  middle  classes  of 
England  and  Scotland  may  be  brought  to  exhibit  towards  the 
Irish ;  and  that  the  end  will  be,  that,  after  a  brief  period  of 
cajolery  and  vacillation,  the  government  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  sections  of  the  ascendency  party  ; 
and  be  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  such  coercive  powers  as  sectarian 
and  national  prejudices  may  induce  the  British  majority  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  grant  to  the  executive.  But  this  is  re¬ 
verting  to  the  old  state  of  anarchy  and  danger,  which  we  have 
previously  endeavoured  to  show  will  not  now-a-days  be  acquiesced 
in  by  the  public. 

Leaving  Lord  Roden,  therefore,  and  his  Orangemen,  to  gloat 
over  visions  of  restored  Volunteers  and  Insurrection  Acts — leaving 
the  brawlers  of  the  party  to  amuse  themselves  with  tales  of  Lord 
De  Grey’s  annihilating  O’Connell’s  influence,  by  the  equally 
ridiculous  means  of  impartiality  and  finery, — such  Conservatives 
as,  like  Lord  Alvanley,  venture  to  think,  employ  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  some  permanent  agency  of  a  popular 
character,  whereby  a  Conservative  government  may  act  on  the 
Irish  people.  Such  a  Government,  though  shrinking  from  any 
alliance  with  the  demagogue  of  the  hour,  would  be  eager  to 
bring  itself  into  cordial  co-operation  with  whatever  there  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  national  institution,  even  if  existing  independently 
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of  the  State,  that  really  possesses  any  hold  on  the  puhlic  mind  ; 
and  while  it  w’oidd  avail  itself  of  ihe  aid  of  any  such  power,  would 
endeavour,  as  far  as  it  could,  to  give  it  a  permanent  and  recog-  • 
nized  character.  Tlie  established  institutions  of  Ireland  evi¬ 
dently  have  no  hold  on  the  country;  hut  the  functions  which 
they  should,  but  do  not,  discharge,  must  obviously  be  discharged 
by  some  bodies  of  a  corresponding  nature  ;  and  if  the  institutions 
established  by  law  do  not  answer  their  purpose,  the  Govsrnment 
must  seek  to  avail  itself  of  such  irregular  institutions  as  the 
public  has,  by  its  own  voluntary  efforts,  laised  up  to  administer 
to  its  necessities. 

To  men  who  reason  in  this  way,  the  Catholic  Priesthood  of 
Ireland  naturally  suggest  themselves  for  the  purpose  nquired. 
Here  there  exists,  already  organized,  an  agency  susceptible  of 
being  rendered  a  permanent  instiiution,  and  aciually  possessing 
a  great  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  It  is  an 
agency  of  a  kind  ))articulaily  consonant  to  the  general  policy  of 
a  Conservative  governinent,  and  easily  connected  with  the  State. 
No  doubt,  in  this  body,  as  in  every  priesthood,  there  exist  certain 
leanings  towards  that  state  of  case,  security,  and  dignity,  which  is 
incident  to  such  a  connexion  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  plan  of  a  public  provision  for  them  would  find  great  favour 
with  some  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  Purochiai  clergy  of  Ireland. 
It  is  also  evhlent,  that  the  general  teeling  of  the  Catholic  world 
would  be  ill  its  favour  ;  as  well  because  it  would  give  their  faith  a 
more  dignified  and  acknowledged  position  in  a  portion  of  the  Bii- 
tish  empire,  as  because  the  democratic  position  of  hostility  to  the 
government  of  their  countiy,  in  which  the  Irish  Priesthood  now 
stand,  is  very  inconsistent  wiih  the  usual  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  are  all  on  the  side  of  a  most  inti¬ 
mate  alliance  with  the  civil  power.  On  these  grounds,  it  seems 
that  the  true  policy  of  Oovernment  would  certainly  be  that  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  existeiici-,  power,  and  favourable  dispo¬ 
sitions,  of  the  Priesthood  ;  of  no  longer  acting  on  the  childish 
plan  of  pretending  to  overlook  the  existence  of  the  real  clergy  of 
Ireland  ;  but  of  consolidating  and  regulating  that  influence,  and 
making  use  of  it  as  an  engine  of  state.  Here  is  a  power  exist¬ 
ing,  which  is,  in  its  very  nature,  essentially  antagonistic  to  that 
democratic  influence,  into  an  unnatuial  alliatice  with  which  it  is 
forced  by  the  impolitic  course  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  discouraging  and  disavowing  it ;  and  which  only  wants 
the  countenance  and  funds  of  the  Government,  speedily  to  erect 
itself  into  a  machinery,  by  which  the  power  of  the' agitators 
may  be  balanced  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  according  to  the 
most  approved  principles  of  aristocratic  policy,  the  common 
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people  may  be  kept  in  order.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  but 
common  sense  for  a  Conservative  government,  by  all  means  at 
its  command,  to  strengthen  and  organize  this  power,  and  enable 
it  to  follow  its  natural  course  of  diiectitig  itself  into  its  service. 

It  may  eft'ect  this  end  by  adopting  the  chief  measures  suggested 
by  Lord  Alvanley;  namely,  the  taking  the  Priesthood  into  the 
pay  of  the  Slate,  and  establishing  such  friendly  communications 
with  the  Court  of  Home,  as  shall  give  the  Government  a  real 
influence  over  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ire¬ 
land.  These  measures  combined,  would  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  placing  the  Irish  priests  very  much  under  that  control  of, 
ami  responsibility  to  the  Government,  from  which  Lord  Alvan¬ 
ley  complains  that  they  are  now  totally  free.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  regular  State  provision  for  them,  would,  at  any  rate, 
have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  Priests  from  their  present  entire 
dependence  on  the  good-will  of  their  parishioners  for  their  very 
subsistence  ;  and  consequently  of  enabling  them,  if  they  choose, 
to  run  counter  to  the  political  feelings  of  the  masses,  which  that 
state  of  dependence  now  prevents  their  doing.  On  the  Irish 
peasant  also,  it  would  have  the  most  beneficial  effect,  by  reliev¬ 
ing  him  from  a  very  heavy  tax,  and  a  very  irresistible  creditor. 

It  would,  therefore,  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  present  Go¬ 
vernment  the  formidable  obstacle  of  the  jiresent  hostility  of  the 
priesthood ;  it  would  do  away  with  the  scandal  and  danger  of  a 
clergy  wielding  the  most  powerful  spiritual  authority,  and  exerci¬ 
sing  it  for  temporal  purposes,  without  any  responsibility  to  the 
civil  power ;  it  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  a 
desirable  and  eff«  dual  engine  for  managing  the  Irish  people; 
and  it  would  entitle  itself  to  the  good-will  of  that  people,  by 
the  removal  of  what  it  may  justly  r«*gard  as  the  great  practical 
grievance  of  having  to  pay  for  two  churches  at  the  same  time. 

Such  are,  in  part,  the  reasonings  adduced  by  Lord  Alvanley, 
and  in  part  those  which  we  have  heard  advanced  by  a  great 
many  Conservatives,  in  behalf  of  the  payment  of  the  Irish 
priesthood  by  the  Slate ;  and  of  other  measures  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  State  into  complete  and  avowed 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact,  that,  since  the  accession  of  the  party  to  power, 
their  tone  towards  that ’church  has  been  very  much  altered  for 
the  belter ;  and  that  the  very  same  columns  which  used  to  teem 
with  the  coarsest  and  bitterest  detninciations  of  its  clergy,  now 
address  them  in  language  of  the  utmost  respect,  and  with 
overtures  of  conciliation.  The  project  of  an  alliance  between 
the  State  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  which  has  long  been  gaining 
ground  among  the  party,  now  appears  to  be  so  generally  regarded 
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with  favour,  that  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  them  in  Parliament, 
if  fear  did  not  prevent  them  from  following  their  inclinations. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  tendency  to  such  a  course 
is  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  really  thinking  and  moderate 
portion  of  the  party.  It  is  the  only  course  left  to  them  if  they 
purpose  to  govern  Ireland  peaceably,  and  have  not  the  presump¬ 
tion  to  imagine  they  can  attain  their  end  without  means.  They 
can  lead  the  people  quietly,  only  by  availing  themselves  of 
O’Connell’s  influence;  or ‘by  consolidating  the  Priesthood  into  a 
power  capable  of  coping  with  it,  and  ranging  that  power  on  its 
own  side.  'I'he  first  they  have  refused  to  do,  and  cannot  do ; 
the  latter,  therefore,  is  the  only  alternative  left  them,  if  they  do 
not  contemplate  reverting  to  the  old  system  of  disturbance  and 
coercion,  and  the  coming  to  Parliament  for  ten  thousand  addi¬ 
tional  soldiers  to  enforce  the  old  Tory  policy  towards  Ireland. 

For  ourselves  we  will  confess,  that  the  plan  of  paying  the  Irish 
priesthood  is  one  which  we  are  inclined  to  view  with  favour, 
and  should  be  glad  to  think  practicable  at  present.  We  never 
met  with  a  rational  argument  for  a  connexion  between  Church 
and  State  in  any  country,  that  did  not  appear  to  us  to  tell  with 
especial  force  for  such  connexion  between  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  by 
any  express  warranty  of  Scripture,  nor  by  the  dictates  of  reli¬ 
gious  feeling,  that  we  should  justify  the  establishment  by  law  of  a 
particular  creed  in  a  position  of  trust  and  influence,  and  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  its  ministers  out  of  the  national  revenues ;  but  simply 
by^  enlarged  views  of  political  expediency,  and  of  the  duties  of  an 
enlightened  government  towards  its  subjects.  We  defend  a 
Church  establishment  on  grounds  perfectly  opposed  to  those  of 
such  reasoners  as  Mr  Gladstone ;  who  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  com¬ 
pliment  due  from  the  civil  pov/er  to  religious  truth,  and  as  a 
recognition  of  the  Almighty,  which  in  our  opinion  He  and  His 
W'ord  stand  in  no  need  of,  and  have  not  enjoined  upon  His  crea¬ 
tures.  Our  Erastian  advocacy  is  grounded  on  nothing  but  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  immense  importance  to  any  people  of  that  religion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  they  believe  to  be  true ;  and  whether 
it  happen  to  be  that  with  which  we  agree,  or  otherwise,  we  are 
equally  of  opinion  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  State  to  enter  into 
such  relations  with  the  Church  of  the  people,  as  shall  enable  it  to 
secure  to  its  subjects  the  due  administration  of  the  rites  of  their 
faith,  and  the  proper  teaching  of  its  doctrines.  It  is  still  further 
its  duty  to  do  so,  in  order  to  guard  the  people  against  that  abuse 
of  spiritual  influence,  of  which  every  clergy  is  liable  to  be  guilty, 
unless  effectually  controlled  by  some  responsibility  to  the  civil 
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authority  ;  and  in  order  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  that  clergy, 
and  restrain  it  from  any  occasional  tendency  to  a  mischievous 
fanaticism  in  the  doctrines  or  practices  which  it  may  inculcate. 
These  seem  to  us  the  two  grounds  on  which  a  rational  defence 
of  church  establishments  rests ;  the  necessity  of  providing, 
first,  an  adequate  supply  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people ; 
and  secondly,  an  efficient  control  over  the  Priesthood.  Both  these 
necessities  appear  to  us  to  exist  in  a  greater  degree  than  else¬ 
where  in  Ireland;  and  to  supply  them,  by  connecting  itself 
with  the  Church  of  the  people,  seems  therefore  to  be  more  impe¬ 
ratively  there  than  elsewhere  the  duty  of  the  State. 

At  present  the  State  makes  no  provision  whatsoever  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Irish  people  ;  and  those  liberal  endowments, 
which  the  piety  of  former  times  provided  for  that  object,  it  has, 
in  a  spirit  of  the  most  nefarious  disregard  of  the  feelings  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  directed  to  quite  another  purpose.  It  is 
true  that  it  maintains  what  it  calls  a  Church  establishment,  and 
pays  what  it  calls  a  national  Clergy  ;  but  the  church  is  no  church 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  clergy  fulfil  none  of  those 
duties  towards  the  people,  for  the  discharge  of  which  a  clergy  is 
required  or  maintained.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  therefore, 
Ireland  has  no  church  and  no  clergy  in  connexion  with  the 
State.  Yet,  there  exists  nowhere  a  {)eople,  to  whom  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  religious  offices  is  matter  of  greater  moment ;  and  on 
whose  whole  course  of  life  andconduct  religion  exercises  so  impor¬ 
tant  an  influence.  In  the  comparatively  rude  and  backward  state  of 
Ireland — arising  from  its  deplorable  political  state,  from  theabsence 
of  large  towns,  manufactures,  and  trade,  and  from  the  barbarizing 
effect  of  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor — thecivilizinginfluen- 
ces  of  Religion  and  a  Church  are  those  to  which  society  would  most 
naturally  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  progress  of 
the  people.  These  influences  the  State,  neglectful  of  every  duty 
towards  that  people,  has  refused  to  supply.  But  the  great  re- 
sourcesand  potent  machinery  of  the  Churchof  Rome,  have  enabled 
it  in  some  measure  to  supply  the  services  of  a  clergy,  adequate,  in 
point  of  numbers,  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  Irish  nation  w’ithin  the 
fold  of  Catholicism.  1  he  Irish  have  not  therefore  been  destitute 
of  sufficient  provision  for  their  spiritual  wants;  butthe  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  maintaining  the  expensive  establishment  which  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  country,  falls  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  tax  on  the 
peasantry  ;  and  thus  the  poorest  agricultural  population  in  the 
empire,  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  national  funds  originally 
set  apart  for  their  behoof,  and  insulted  by  seeing  them  squander¬ 
ed  before  their  eyes  on  the  maintenance  of  what  they  regard  as 
an  heretical  usurpation,  are  compelled  to  protect  themselves  from 
absolute  spiritual  destitution,  by  submitting  to  a  direct  taxation 
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for  their  relifrious  establishments,  to  which  no  other  part  of  the 
empire  is  subjected. 

Hut  the  worst  result  of  this  system  is,  that  the  Priesthood  thus 
maiiitaiiied  without  the  aid  of  the  State  is  necessarily  free  from 
its  control.  The  Government  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  the  parochial  or  of  the  dijrnified  cler^iy.  It  has  no  power  to  keep 
them  up  to  their  duty,  or  to  restrain  them  from  exceeding  it. 
It  has  no  means  of  discouraging  turbulent  conduct,  dangerous 
doctrine,  or  fanatical  practices;  and  none  of  holding  out  en¬ 
couragements  to  unobtrusive  zeal  and  moderation.  The  revenues, 
consideration,  and  power  of  the  priesthood,  depend  on  their 
keeping  up  the  zeal  of  their  flocks  by  constantly  practising  on 
their  hopes  and  fears.  They  have  uinloubted  merit  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  sacred  offices,  and  of  the  civil  duties  thrown  on 
them  by  their  position,  at  once  of  inferiority  and  equality  towards 
their  flocks,  w  ho  revere  and  yet  confide  in  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  accused  of  encouraging  numerous  superstitious  obser¬ 
vances,  of  enjoining  penajices  and  pilgrimages,  and  of  asserting 
the  most  terrible  dominion  over  the  souls  of  the  laity.  From 
this  cause,  operating  on  a  peculiarly  excitable  peasantry,  pos¬ 
sessing  little  knowledge  of  their  own,  and  scarcely  any  aid  from 
a  higher  or  middle  class  willing  to  protect  them,  the  Catholicism 
of  Ireland  is  generally  said  to  be  defaced  by  superstitions  exploded 
in  more  civilized  Catholic  countries;  and  to  be  degraded  by  a 
peculiarly  abject  submission  to  the  priesthood.  This  is  the  cer¬ 
tain  result  of  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  Ireland  ;  which  combines  all  the  alleged  mischiefs  of  the  voluu- 
tarv  system,  with  those  to  which  men  are  exposed  from  the  skil¬ 
fully  ilevised  machinery  of  the  Homish  church.  And  all  this  is 
attributable  to  the  absurd  principle  on  which  the  Government 
has  acted,  in  keeping  aloof,  with  conscientious  horror,  from  the 
real  clergy  of  its  Iiish  subjects  ;  and  so  leaving  that  people  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  unchecked  sway  of  a  powerful  and  actively-worked 
system  of  Hriestcraft. 

To  us  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  principle  of  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  and  his  friends  is  not  merely  erroneous,  but  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  true  one.  The  State,  they  say,  should  connect 
itself  with  none  but  the  true  religion.  The  State,  we  say,  should 
connect  itself  with  whatever  is  the  religion  of  the  people.  If 
that  religion  be  true,  the  connexion  is  necessary  and  desirable ; 
but  if,  unhappily,  the  religion  be  false  and  mischievous,  the  con¬ 
nexion  is  even  more  desirable  and  urgent.  The  more  false 
the  doctrines  of  a  church,  the  more  corrupt  its  practice,  the  more 
powerful  for  mischief  its  system  of  government — the  more  neces¬ 
sary  that  that  church  and  its  ministers  should  be  brought  under 
the  control  of  some  civil  authority,  which  would  thereby  be 
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enabled  to  check  their  excesses,  and  guard  their  flocks  from  their 
evil  influence.  The  civil  power  is  seldom  required  to  interfere, 
in  order  to  secure  to  the  people  that  public  benefit  which  must 
result  from  the  moral  teaching  of  the  true  religion  ;  but  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  that  good  which  may  be  derived  from  the  moral 
teaching  of  even  a  false  religion,  the  hands  of  its  clergy  often 
require  to  be  strengthened  by  extrinsic  aid.  The  priests  of  a  sound 
faith  need  comparatively  little  w'atching;  as  the  elevating  influence 
of  their  doctrines  would  indispose  them  to  have  recourse  to  impos¬ 
ture  or  undue  stimulants,  in  order  to  excite  the  zeal  of  their  flocks. 
But  the  priests  of  false  religions  must  be  constantly  and  closely 
looked  after,  lest  insensibly  we  find  them  encouraging  a  tendency 
to  superstition,  and  degrading  their  faith  in  order  to  minister  to 
the  fancies  and  passions  of  an  ignorant  people.  A  clergy  putting 
forth  modest  pretensions,  and  incapable  by  its  organization  of 
making  sudden  and  serious  encroachments  on  the  people,  need 
excite  comparatively  little  of  the  jealousy  of  the  civil  power. 

It  is  where  the  clergy  puts  forth  inordinate  claims,  is  imagined 
to  possess  especial  authority  over  the  eternal  welfare  of  its  flock, 
and  is  so  skilfully  organized  as  to  possess  great  power  of  carry¬ 
ing  bad  designs  into  eflect,  that  the  State  is  bound  to  be  on  the 
alert,  and  interpose  to  prevent  the  souls  of  its  subjects  being 
subjugated  by  priestcraft.  Our  very  dread,  therefore,  of  some 
of  the  doctrines,  and  of  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
induces  us,  wherever  its  doctrines  constitute  the  faith  of  a  nation, 
to  be  peculiarly  anxious  that  its  Priesthood  should  be  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Government  of  that  nation.  Without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  its  tenets,  or  confounding  the  abuses  grafted  on 
them  by  popular  ignorance  or  priestly  fraud,  with  the  real  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church,  we  cannot  but  consider  some  of  them  as  liable 
to  more  easy,  more  extensive,  and  more  degrading  perversion, 
than  any  of  those  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  machinery  is  the  most  perfectly  contrived  of  any  in  the 
world.  Their  Priests  claim  a  more  complete  dominion  over 
mens’  souls,  and  move  them  by  more  irresistible  influences,  than 
any  other  Christian  clergy.  For  these  very  reasons — on  account 
of  the  greater  facilities,  and  the  more  powerful  effects  of  the 
abuse  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  influence  in  the  Catholic,  than 
in  other  churches — we  feel  far  more  anxiety  where  the  people 
is  Catholic,  than  in  the  case  of  Protestants,  that  the  State 
should  be  in  connexion  with  the  Church.  The  generally  higher 
intelligence  and  education  of  Protestant  populations — the  checks 
exercised  on  each  other  by  the  various  sects  into  which  Protest- 
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antism  is  sure  to  split — and  the  comparatively  imperfect  machi¬ 
nery  of  Protestant  churches — furnish  such  a  security  with  regard 
to  them,  that  we  feel  no  great  alarm  when  w'e  see  them  uncon¬ 
trolled  by  the  civil  power.  But  the  State  must  never  lose 
sight  of  a  priesthood  which,  while  it  wields  the  powers  of  the  Keys 
and  the  Confessional,  exercises  them  in  subordination  to  a  Foreign 
Dominion,  existing  independently  of  political  arrangements  and 
municipal  laws,  and  asserting  exclusive  claims  to  spiritual  alle¬ 
giance,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  ever  ready  to  encroach  on  the 
domain  of  the  civil  power.  Such  a  priesthood  it  cannot  too  as¬ 
siduously  endeavour  to  wean  from  foreign  influences,  or  be  too 
careful  in  binding  to  itself  by  the  bonds  of  pecuniary  interest. 

But  our  purpose  is  not  merely  that  of  neutralizing  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Irish  priesthood :  we  think  that  a  wise  government 
would  endeavour  to  render  it  permanently  available  for  its  own 
purposes.  It  is  not  very  consonant  with  our  general  views,  to 
recommend  ecclesiastical  agency  for  the  government  of  men. 

But  there  has  been,  in  every  country,  some  period  at  which  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  over  the  popular  mind  has  been  such, 
that  no  great  political  effects  could  be  brought  about  without 
their  co-operation.  Though  we  are  now  near  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Ireland  is,  owing  to  English  misgovernment, 
in  a  state  in  which  the  agency  of  the  priesthood  is  the  only  perma¬ 
nent  one  through  which  we  can  at  present  hope  to  act  effectually  on 
the  people  ;  for  the  influence  of  the  Irish  priest  is  one  derived  not 
solely — perhaps  not  even  in  chief  part — from  his  sacred  character, 
but  from  his  connexion  by  race  with  the  oppressed  mass  of  the 
people.  ‘  There  is,’  as  has  been  well  observed,  ‘  little  amal- 
*  gamation  of  race  in  Ireland.  There  is  a  ruling  caste,  and 
‘  a  nation  of  cultivators  of  the  earth,  steeped  in  poverty,  to  I 

‘  whom  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  is  necessary  as  a 
‘  means  of  existence ;  and  who,  from  their  excessive  numbers, 

‘  and  the  competition  to  which  it  leads,  are  entirely  at  the  mercy 
‘  of  the  landlords.  The  priest  is  the  natural  leader  of  this  un- 
‘  fortunate  race.  He  is  of  the  same  blood,  sympathizes  with 
‘  them  in  all  their  sufierings,  learns  their  circumstances,  and  from 
‘  his  intelligence  is  able  to  counsel  them  in  all  their  difficulties. 

‘  The  Protestant  church  and  Protestant  landlord  are  viewed  as 
‘  enemies  by  the  Catholic  priest  and  Catholic  peasant.  The 
‘  sense  of  oppression  is  at  the  heart  of  both.”*  It  is  not  merely 


•  We  extract  this  from  an  article,  showing  great  ability  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  Ireland,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  4tb  December  1841. 
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the  priest,*  therefore,  with  his  sacred  influence,  but  the  ncOive 
leader  of  the  native  race  in  every  parish,  that  would  be  won  over  to 
the  government  by  the  conciliation  of  the  clergy ;  and,  by  gain¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  clergy,  the  government  would  gain  over  to 
itself  not  merely  one  important  portion  of  those  by  whom  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people  is  at  present  enjoyed,  but  that 
portion  of  it  which  must  necessarily  possess  the  most  permanent 
influence.  One  popular  leader  may  die,  and  another  may  lose 
his  power ;  and  the  alliance  formed  with  a  party  now  enjoying 
popular  favour,  may  be  rendered  useless  to-morrow  by  some 
change  in  the  tide  of  opinion.  But  a  priesthood  swaying  the 
minds  of  the  population  by  the  influence  of  religion,  as  w'ell  as 
those  of  race,  kindred,  neighbourhood,  and  community  of  feel¬ 
ing,  wields  the  durable  power  that  institutions  surviving  through 
successive  generations  continue  to  draw  from  sources  of  human 
feeling  so  universal  and  so  lasting. 

All  these  considerations  induce  us  to  lean  with  great  favour  to 
the  plan  of  paying  the  Irish  priests ;  and  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
plan  might  be  illustrated  by  the  successful  result  of  similar  mea¬ 
sures  in  Canada,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Prussia.  But  we  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  our  readers  with  any  further  speculations  on 
the  beneficial  results  of  a.  plan  which  it  appears  to  us  perfectly 
chimerical  to  propose  to  carry  into  effect  at  the  present  time,  and 
in  the  mode  now  suggested  ;  and  which,  if  adopted  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  such  mode,  would,  we  are  persuaded,  entirely 
fail  of  producing  any  of  the  results  contemplated  either  by  our¬ 
selves  or  any  of  its  Conservative  advocates.  It  is  equally  useless 
to  think  of  getting  the  assent  of  the  legislature  given  to  it,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  English  mind ;  or  of  the  experiment,  if 
tried,  being  allowed  to  succeed,  if  carried  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  Mr  O’Connell,  and  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  influence  of  the  popular  party. 

VVedonot  wish  to  taunt  La)rd  Alvanley,  or  the  other  moderate 
Conservatives,  with  their  past  sins,  in  order  to  thwart  them  in  a 
liberal  purpose;  but  we  must  say,  that  the  feeling  which  his 
friends  have  for  the  last  six  years  been  too  successfully  labouring 
to  excite  throughout  the  country,  must  be  fatal  to  the  chance  of 
his  getting  the  public  assent  to  the  scheme  on  which  he  seems  to 
have  set  his  heart.  The  great  stalking-horse  of  the  party  during 
that  period  has  been  the  fear  of  popery  ;  and  though  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  majority,  or  any  thing  approaching  the  majority, 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  are  animated  by  feelings  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Irish  people  and  their  religion,  yet  quite  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  party  in  power  have  been  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
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excitement  on  the  subject,  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  plan  like 
the  one  in  question  to  be  carried,  without  a  complete  breaking 
up  of  existing  parties.  Lord  Roden,  and  the  Tory  newspa¬ 
pers,  have  already  given  clear  indications  of  the  outcry,  which 
a  large  section  of  the  party  would  raise  against  the  adoption 
of  it  by  the  government  which  they  laboured  so  hard  to  bring 
in :  the  clamour  of  Exeter  Hall  would  be  such  as  peaceable 
men  can  hardly  conceive ;  and  its  supporters,  in  canvassing  at 
another  general  election,  would  hardly  venture  again  to  have 
the  Bible  carried  at  the  head  of  a  solemn  procession  of  the  free¬ 
men  whom  they  had  bribed.  The  politicians  who  thought  it  a 
great  stroke  of  cunning  to  get  up  this  fanatical  folly  throughout 
the  country,  did  not  intend  it  to  last  long  enough  to  thwart  them 
in  the  course  which  they  might  find  it  necessary  to  take,  after  they 
had  obtained  power.  But  the  feelings  which  they  have  wan¬ 
tonly  excited  by  their  delusions,  are  not  to  be  allayed  as  easily 
as  they  have  been  called  into  activity.  Irrational  as  they  are, 
they  are  deep  and  earnest :  and  the  foolish  but  sincere  people 
who  are  impelled  by  them,  will  not  suppress  them  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  politicians.  Without  the  cordial  and  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Liberal  party,  any  proposal  for  the  payment  of  the 
Irish  priests  would  be  easily  defeated  by  the  furious  opposition 
with  which  the  sincere  bigots  would  meet  it ;  and  on  grounds 
entirely  contrary  to  theirs,  we  feel  convinced,  that  very  few  of 
the  Liberal  party  would  think  it  right  to  support  such  a  plan, 
under  circumstances  such  as  those  in  which  it  would  be  brought 
forward.  Just  as  the  retribution  would  be,  if — in  attempting  to 
govern  on  those  principles  of  liberality  and  justice,  on  wliich 
alone  the  affairs  of  the  united  kingdoms  can  now  be  safely  and 
peacefully  administered — a  Tory  Ministry  should  be  thwarted,  by 
the  bigotry  that  its  members  called  into  action  in  order  to  obtain 
power ;  we  should  grieve  if,  through  such  cause,  any  scheme  of 
practical  good,  proposed  even  by  the  worst  of  parties,  should  fall 
of  being  sanctioned  by  the  legislature.  But  we  should  not  now 
regret  the  interposition  of  this  obstacle,  because  we  feel  fully 
assured,  that  the  scheme,  if  brought  forward,  would  be  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  by  Mr  O’Connell  and  the  whole  popular  party 
in  Ireland ;  and  because  we  are  convinced  that,  if  carried  into 
law  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  it  would  be  frustrated  by 
their  influence — be  productive  of  none  of  the  good  effects  antici¬ 
pated  from  it — and  probably  deeply  impair  the  useful  influence 
which  to  a  certain  degree  the  priesthood  now  exercise  ;  and  that 
its  present  failure  would  prevent  its  hereafter  having  a  fairer  trial 
under  more  favourable  auspices. 
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For  it  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  there  is, 
in  fact,  any  alternative  between  governing  Ireland  by  means  of 
Mr  O’Connell,  and  governing  it  by  means  of  the  Priesthood.  The 
establishment  of  a  State  provision  for  the  latter,  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect  without  the  consent  of  the  former.  With  it,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  imaginable,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  much  delicacy  to  effect  the  connexion  aimed  at,  with¬ 
out  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Priesthood, 
and  consequently  destroying  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The 
writer,  from  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  seems  to  think  that 
there  is  much  more  than  religion  in  the  matter  ;  that  the  priest’s 
influence  springs,  in  far  the  largest  proportion,  from  his  being 
engaged  in  a  common  struggle  with  the  peasantry  against  the 
same  oppressors ;  that  the  very  fact  of  his  being  found  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy,  would  deprive  him  of  the  main 
hold  which  he  now  has  on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  that, 
if  the  government  should  gain  merely  his  clerical  influence  with¬ 
out  that  derived  from  his  present  social  position,  it  would,  at  much 
expense  and  risk  of  failure,  have  got  hold  of  a  very  powerless 
engine.  Were  the  proposition,  he  says,  ‘  to  be  acceded  to  by 
‘  the  Irish  clergy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  lose 
‘  the  power  which  they  now  possess  over  their  flocks.  That 
*  power  is  founded  on  a  conviction  entertained  by  the  Irish  peo- 
‘  pie,  that  it  is  wielded  for  their  protection.  A  priesthood  paid 
‘  by  the  Saxons  would  cease  to  be  an  Irish  priesthood.’ 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difficulty  is  here  stated  some¬ 
what  too  highly ;  and  that,  if  the  popular  leaders  were  to  approve 
of  the  payment — were  to  represent  it  to  the  people  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  their  religion  and  nation,  and  point  out  to  the  peasant 
the  pecuniary  saving  of  the  priests’  dues,  as  a  benefit  for  which 
he  should  be  thankful  to  the  munificence  of  the  government — 
the  minds  of  the  Irish  would  gradually  become  reconciled  to  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  the  priests  retain  much  of  their  present 
influence  after  becoming  connected  with  the  State.  The  priest¬ 
hood  would  thus,  in  course  of  time,  become  an  independent  and  per¬ 
manent  institution,  possessing  great  influence,  and  using  it  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order.  But  it  is  one  thing  availing  yourself  of 
the  power  of  an  existing  institution  to  help  the  State  in  grappling 
with  difficulties  as  they  may  arise,  and  to  counterbalance  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  agitators  that  may  hereafter  raise  their  heads;  and 
quite  another  thing  to  create  an  institution  in  the  midst  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  to  cope  with  an  agitation  already  powerful.  At  present, 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  connexion  between  the  State  and 
the  Catholic  Church  in  defiance  of  the  agitators,  and  for  the 
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avowed  purpose  of  suppressing  their  power.  They,  of  course,  would 
do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  hostile  scheme  from  ever  injuring 
them,  by  crushing  it  in  its  very  commencement.  From  the  first 
moment  of  its  being  broached,  the  plan  would  be  denounced  as 
the  latest  and  craftiest  of  the  plots  of  England  against  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  religion  of  Ireland.  The  Protestant  enemy,  it  would 
be  said,  is  now  endeavouring  to  deprive  the  Irish  Catholics  of 
their  priesthood,  by  means  of  a  wholesale  system  of  bribery.  A 
violent  feeling  of  scorn  and  abhorrence  would  be  raised  against 
the  false  priest,  who  should  sell  his  God  and  his  country  for  the 
gold  of  the  Saxon  heretic  ;  and  those  who  should  spurn  the  base 
temptation  would  be  honoured  by  their  countrymen,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  suffer  for  their  pious  refusal  of  the  wages  of  apostacy. 
The  result  would  be,  that  the  priests  paid  by  the  Government 
would  be  as  much  loathed  by  the  peasantry,  as  the  Constitutional 
priests  of  the  Revolution  were  by  ail  the  religious  portion  of  the 
French  people.  Their  ministrations  would  be  shunned,  their 
lives  would  hardly  be  safe,  and  their  influence  absolutely  de¬ 
stroyed.  These  considerations  would  probably  deter  the  greater 
portion  from  coming  into  the  scheme  at  all,  accepting  the  money, 
or  having  any  communication  with  the  Government.  Some, 
who  might  be  disposed  to  encounter  even  these  dangers,  if  they 
could  rely  on  the  permanence  of  the  provision,  would  reasonably 
dread  that  their  individual  adhesion  would  not  prevent  the 
failure  of  the  plan  ;  that,  if  it  fmled,  the  Government  would  not 
very  long  go  on  incurring  the  useless  expense ;  and  that  they, 
after  having  broken  with  their  own  people,  would  be  deserted 
by  those  who  had  seduced  them.  Those,  whatever  their  num¬ 
ber,  who  might,  after  all,  be  induced  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  Government,  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  immediately  de¬ 
serted  by  their  flocks  :  in  the  excitement  of  the  time,  their  places 
would  easily  be  supplied  by  others ;  and  the  heated  feelings  of 
the  peasantry  would  ensure  the  cheerful  payment  of  the  dues  by 
which  the  priest  is  now  supported.  No  good  end  would  be  an¬ 
swered  ;  no  tranquillizing  influence  would  be  established ;  an¬ 
other  and  fearful  course  of  heart-burning,  disaffection,  and  outrage, 
would  be  added  to  those  which  existed  previously.  The  state  of 
Ireland  would  instantly  grow  worse  than  before ;  and  the  scheme 
would  speedily  be  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  disgust  in  England, 
and  its  abrupt  abandonment.  The  character  of  the  priesthood 
would  have  been  lowered — tjieir  useful  influence  impaired — their 
fanaticism  and  disaffection  augmented  ;  the  power  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  to  restrain  the  Irish  Catholics  from  crime,  would  have  been 
somewhat  weakened;  the  agitators  would  have  gained  a  fresh 
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triumph,  and  have  implanted  in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen 
another  deep  and  lasting  cause  of  hatred  against  England  ;  and 
the  plan  of  connexion  between  the  State  and  the  Priesthood 
having  thus  been  rendered  odious  to  the  people,  and  discredited 
by  failure,  could  never  be  tried  again. 

By  those  who  have  taken  their  notions  of  the  unbounded 
power  of  the  Irish  priests  from  the  absurd  exaggerations  which 
it  has  for  many  years  suited  the  Anti-Catholic  party  to  put  forth, 
these  anticipations,  that  victory  could  remain  with  the  agitators 
in  a  contest  with  the  priests,  will  doubtless  appear  very  unfounded. 
But  they  are  founded  on  experience  of  what  has  actually  been  the 
result  oi  similar  contests;  and  that  result  has  invariably  been,  that 
the  priest  has  been  forced  along  by  the  agitators,  and  compelled 
to  become  their  tool.  When  Mr  O’Connell  first  commenced  that 
agitation  on  a  great  scale,  by  which  Emancipation  was  carried, 
the  great  body  of  the  priests  were  opposed  to  him.  He  appealed 
to  tne  people ;  the  people  followed  him,  and  forced  the  priests  to 
go  along  with  them  ;  and  the  priests,  yielding  to  the  stream,  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  became  efficient  agents  of  agitation. 
The  same  thing  occurred  immediately  after  the  passing  of  Eman¬ 
cipation,  on  O’Connell’s  determining  to  continue  agitation.  And 
if,  when  his  power  was  young,  and  his  influence  comparatively 
insecure,  the  priesthood  were  forced  to  bend  to  his  will,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  their  now  successfully  encountering  him,  with 
a  cause  of  quarrel  that  would  give  them  a  discreditable  air  of  in¬ 
terested  servility,  and  subject  them  to  the  suspicion  of  a  base 
treason  to  their  religion  and  their  country. 

But  do  we,  for  these  reasons,  abandon  our  previously  expressed 
opinion  of  the  policy  of  attempting  to  establish  a  permanent  State 
provision  for  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  people  ?  By  no  means :  we 
still  think  it  most  desirable — properly  set  about,  we  trust  it  might 
be  found  practicable.  But  the  attempt  must  not  be  made  in  a 
spirit  of  paltry  hostility  to  Mr  O’Connell:  the  first  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  scheme  so  bold,  and  so  replete  with  unavoidable 
difficulties,  is  to  secure  to  it  the  full  assent  of  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  in  Ireland.  This  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
secure,  if  the  attempt  were  made  in  the  right  way.  In  1825,  the 
Irish  would  readily  have  assented  to  the  payment  of  their  clergy, 
as  a  concomitant  of  Emancipation ;  Dr  Doyle  and  others  had 
publicly  stated  their  approval  of  it,  and  Mr  O’Connell,  we 
believe,  had  pledged  himself  to  its  support.  Again,  if  it  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  Government  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr 
Senior’s  excellent  pamphlet  on  *  National  Property,’  in  1835, 
in  which  it  was  strtmgly  and  ably  advocated,  we  be4eve  it  might 
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have  been  carried.  But  it  pleased  the  party  then  and  now  in 
power,  instead  of  so  doing,  to  raise  such  a  flame  of  bigotry  through¬ 
out  the  country,  as  prevented  not  only  themselves,  but  any  others, 
from  being  able,  with  any  tolerable  chance  of  success,  to  propose 
any  rational  measures  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  If 
they  would  now  revert  to  this  most  desirable  scheme,  they  must 
co-operate  with  Mr  O’Connell.  But  this  they  cannot  do  ;  and 
to  their  incompatibility  with  Mr  O’Connell,  Lord  Alvanley  must 
be  content  to  see  all  chance  of  his  views  being  acted  upon,  sacri¬ 
ficed. 

The  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Mr  O’Connell  that  have  actuated 
our  public  men  since  the  Emancipation  Bill,  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  main  cause  of  the  present  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland. 
The  very  hour  of  that  great  victory  was  chosen  to  affront  him,  by 
the  unjust  and  purposeless  annoyance  of  nullifying  his  election 
for  Clare ;  and  from  that  time  down  to  Lord  Normanby’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  other  administrations  have  appeared  to  consider  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  hold  him  at  arm’s  length  ;  to  run  counter  to  his  re¬ 
commendations  ;  to  provoke  him  to  violence  ;  to  take  advantage 
of  his  every  rash  act  and  coarse  phrase,  in  order  to  denounce  him 
to  the  people  of  England  ;  and,  instead  of  making  his  influence 
serviceable  to  the  government,  to  endeavour,  by  systematic  but 
fruitless  efforts,  to  ilestroy  it.  And  the  manly  and  rational  ex¬ 
planation  which  we  always  get  of  a  line  of  conduct  towards  him, 
which  gives  a  bad  direction  to  the  whole  policy  pursued  in  Ire¬ 
land,  is  always,  forsooth,  that  he  has  declared  himself  favourable 
to  some  wild  scheme  or  another,  which  is  never  likely  to  come 
practically  in  question — has  said  something  which  is  not  true — 
or  has  called  some  great  nobleman  ugly  names.  We  tell  Lord 
Alvanley  and  his  friends,  that  while  the  present  policy  of  the 
government  is  dictated  by  motives  so  childish,  it  is  in  vain  for 
them  to  devise  schemes  of  permanent  operation  and  utility.  All 
will  be  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  one  person  who  now, 
and  most  naturally,  wields  alone  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
people  whom  he  has  .elevated  into  a  nation.  And  we  shall  think 
such  plans  as  the  one  now  before  us  worthy  of  serious  support, 
when  we  find  the  proposal  of  them  preceded  by  the  conciliation 
of  the  only  man  who  can  give  them  a  chance  of  being  carried 
into  effect.  Those  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  wise  states¬ 
men,  must  bring  themselves,  at  the  outset,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
their  petty  spites  to  the  interests  of  the  empire. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Lord  Alvanley’s  recommendations, 
which  might  with  safety  and  good  result  be  carried  into  effect 
immediately.  That  is  the  proposal  of  entering  into  regular 
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diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Home.  By  this  means 
the  government  of  the  country  would  get  a  certain  degree  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  and  in  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  Catholic  church  throughout  the 
empire  ;  for  this  is  a  matter  affecting  not  merely  Ireland,  but 
every  portion  of  the  empire  where  the  Catholics  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  organization.  In  Lower 
Canada  especially,  where  the  Catholic  church  is  established  and 
endowed  by  law,  experience  has  shown  how  advantageous  to  the 
government  it  would  be  to  get  some  indirect  control  over  the 
clergy.  The  influence  of  the  parochial  priesthood  has  there  been 
generally  exerted  to  good  purpose  in  behalf  of  the  royal  authority. 
But  there  have,  nevertheless,  sometimes  been  bad  influences  at 
work  among  the  clergy  ;  and  our  Government  has  felt  how  im¬ 
portant,  at  critical  junctures,  it  might  have  been  to  get  a  hint 
from  Rome  to  a  refractory  Bishop.  Still  more  important  would 
it  have  been,  in  cases  of  vacant  Bishoprics,  had  our  relations  with 
the  Pope  enabled  us  to  suggest  a  proper  appointment,  or  prevent 
a  bad  one.  But  there,  a  combination  of  ancient  prejudices,  with 
some  modern  gleams  of  common  sense,  presents  a  singular  anomaly; 
for  we  recognise  and  pay  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  province,  but 
refuse  to  get  the  fair  return  for  our  liberality,  in  the  shape  of  a 
control  over  clerical  appointments ;  they  being  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  and  disposed  of  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  our  government,  which  never  communicates  with  him. 
To  allow  the  existence  of  a  Catholic  Priesthood  in  our  empire, 
and  refuse  to  communicate  with  its  Head,  is  to  allow  the  existence 
of  that  clerical  power  which  most  of  all  needs  control,  and  to 
refuse  ourselves  all  means  of  controlling  it.  Lord  Alvanley’s 
suggestion  would  remove  this  anomaly,  and  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
good-will  by  all  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 
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Art.  IX. — Marriage — The  Inheritance — Destiny  ;  or  the  Chief's 
Daughter.  New  Editions,  Revised  by  the  Author.  3  vols. 
l2mo.  London:  1841.  (Forming  Vols.  83,  84,  85  of 
Bentley’s  ‘  Standard  Novels.’) 

'1¥7' E  gladly  avail  otirselves  of  the  republication  of  these  novels 
in  a  cheap  and  popular  form,  less  to  do  an  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  their  amiable  and  distinguished  authoress,  than  to  repair 
an  omission  to  which  our  critical  conscience  pleads  guilty.  To 
one  whose  works  have  already  taken  an  honourable  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  country,  the  approbation  of  a  Critical  Journal  is 
of  little  moment;  its  disapprobation  perhaps  of  still  less;  but  we 
should  regret  on  our  own  account,  if  another  opportunity  should  be 
suffered  to  pass,  without  recording  our  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
esteem  for  one  who  has  added  so  much  to  our  picture  gallery  of 
original  character,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  innocent  en¬ 
joyment,  without  admitting  an  image  or  a  sentiment  which  even 
a  Christian  moralist  could  disapprove.  Yet  these  works  are  truly 
Novels,  not  ‘  dramatic  sermons,*  in  the  manner  of  Coelebs; — they 
are  pervaded  not  so  much  by  the  form  as  by  the  spirit  of  reli¬ 
gion  ; — not  paraded  in  the  conventional  language  of  a  sect,  but 
appearing  as  a  natural  spring  of  action  in  the  characters — a  source 
of  consolation,  endurance,  or  improvement. 

These  novels  made  their  appearance  while  the  public  mind 
was  fascinated  by  the  brilliant  fictions  of  Scott — succeeding  each 
other  with  a  rapidity  which  suggested  the  idea  rather  of  creation 
than  of  composition — combining  more  of  those  higher  qualities 
of  mind  which  are  seldom  found  in  unison,  and  appealing  to  a 
more  varied  class  of  feelings  than  any  works  of  fiction  since  the 
days  of  Shakspeare.  To  find  patient  audience,  even  after  a  well- 
graced  actor  leaves  the  stage,  is  proverbially  not  an  easy  task  ;  but 
to  tread  the  scene  along  with  him,  and  divide  some  portion  of  the 
public  attention  with  one  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever 
left  the  stage  vacant  for  any  other  actor — one  who,  if  he  disap¬ 
peared  for  a  moment. 

In  our  ears, 

So  rliarmiti^  left  his  voice,  that  we  him  deem'd 
Still  speaking — 

unequivocally  showed  that  this  authoress  possessed  independent 
and  original  powers  of  mind.  True,  her  fictions  were  not  stimu¬ 
lating  or  highly  imaginative  :  the  first  of  them,  at  least,  had 
no  pretensions  to  rouse  curiosity  by  a  dexterously-constructed 
plot.  'I'liey  dealt,  in  the  outset,  far  more  witli  the  absur¬ 
dities  and  the  weaknesses  of  human  life,  than  with  scenes 
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of  tenderness  or  passion ;  and  yet  they  were  at  once  felt  to 
possess  peculiar  and  sterlinjr  merits  of  their  own,  though  of  a 
more  sober  and  homely  order — a  sagacity  and  power  of  ob¬ 
servation  with  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  character,  and  of 
dexterous  combination  of  these  into  a  consistent  whole  ;  the  rare 
gift  of  genuine  humour  as  opposed  to  mere  wit  and  smartness  ; 
and,  latterly,  also  a  command  over  the  resources  of  the  pathetic, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  from  the  shrewd  and 
somewhat  dry  and  caustic  tone  of  ‘  Marriage,’  the  earliest  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  authoress.  'I'hese  qualities  secured  to  the  writings 
of  Miss  Ferrier,  even  during  the  ascendency  of  Scott,  not  indeed 
a  noisy  popularity,  but  jet  an  enviable  place  in  the  opinion  of  those 
whose  opinion  in  such  a  question  was  most  valuable  ;  and  now 
that  the  fascination  produced  by  his  genius  has  settled  into  a  more 
sober,  though  not  less  deep  feeling  of  admiration,  and  that  the 
world  has  grown  somewhat  weary  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  chivalrous  and  historical  pageants — repeated  as  they  have 
been  by  so  many  inferior  hands — the  solid  but  unobtrusive  ex¬ 
cellences  of  her  novels  will  appear  more  and  more  conspicuous, 
as  the  stars  come  out  with  an  independent  lustre  when  the  sun 
retires. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  authoress  that  the  tastes  and  qualities 
of  her  mind  were  so  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  great 
novelist  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact,  as  probably  to 
exclude  the  wish  as  well  as  the  power  of  imitation.  A  mind  so 
thoroughly  cultivated  as  hers — so  instinct  with  fine  and  excellent 
feeling — so  alive  both  to  natural  and  moral  beauty — could 
never,  of  course,  be  destitute  of  poetical  susceptibilities : — and 
indeed  a  love  of  poetry,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  its  beau¬ 
ties,  appear  in  many  a  brief  allusion  in  the  course  of  these 
volumes ;  but  still  the  turn  of  her  mind,  as  indicated  in  her  works, 
appears  the  very  reverse  of  romantic.  Though  not  without  a 
sympathy  with  the  poetical  character  of  the  past,  it  is  not  there 
that  she  finds  her  home.  She  does  not  willingly  enter  on  such 
a  region  of  shadows,  which  the  light  of  a  stronger  genius  than 
hers  is  required  to  illuminate,  but  draws  her  materials  from  the 
present,  and  leans  willingly  on  the  support  of  realities. 

The  characters  she  paints,  the  objects  she  has  in  view,  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  she  describes,  are  in  general  plain  and  practical,  and 
of  ordinary  occurrence.  'I'hus  if,  on  the  one  hand,  she  subjects 
herself  to  this  severe  test — that  we  can  all  judge  of  the  truth  of 
her  portraits ;  on  the  other,  she  never  can  experience,  in  real 
life,  a  want  of  individuals  fitted  to  sit  for  their  pictures,  and 
whose  tempting  lineaments,  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  oddity 
or  peculiarities  of  humour,  appear  to  court  the  pencil.  Without 
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meaning  to  say,  that  Miss  Ferrier  has  done  her  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  the  questionable  honour  of  suspending  these  por¬ 
traits  in  her  exhibition-room,  for  the  amusement  of  the  public, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief,  that  not  a  few  of  the  personages 
who  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  these  fictions,  have 
actually  haunted  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  country  man¬ 
sions  in  its  neighbourhood,  not  unseen  or  unmarked  by  the  in¬ 
genious  authoress.  We  have  the  strongest  persuasion,  for  instance, 
that  we  have  frequently  met  Dr  Redgill  at  dinner;  have  suffered 
under  the  infliction  of  more  than  one  Miss  Pratt ;  and  been  start¬ 
led  by  the  hideous  laugh  of  a  M‘Uow — presenting  his  victims 
with  a  copy  of  his  Summons  of  Augmentation,  and  delicately 
intimating  the  postponement  of  his  proposals  of  marriage  till 
he  learns  the  fate  of  his  Reclaiming  Petition  as  to  the  Manse 
Byres. 

Yet  this  power  of  literal  delineation  is  not  without  its  dangers. 
It  is  apt  to  fix  the  eye  too  much  upon  mere  weaknesses  and  peculi¬ 
arities  of  character.  The  tiresome,  the  vulgar,  the  selfish,  and  dis¬ 
agreeable,  are  found,  in  fact,  to  be  more  susceptible  of  delineation, 
by  distinctive  traits  which  insure  recognition,  than  the  possessors 
of  good  feeling  and  good  sense  ;  just  as  all  distortion  is  sure  to  be 
more  easily  copied  than  the  flowing  outline  of  perfect  grace;  and 
hence  there  is  often  a  tendency  in  such  fictions  to  ‘  people  the 
‘  isle  with  Calibans,*  and  to  make  the  personages  in  general 
mere  bores,  oddities,  and  exceptional  characters,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  cast  in  a  better  and  healthier  mould — upon  whose  feel¬ 
ings  and  movements,  after  all,  the  interest  of  every  well  con¬ 
structed  story  must  depend.  With  this  tendency  to  the  grotesque 
— which  few  who  have  possessed  the  power  of  successful  humour¬ 
ous  delineations  have  ever  been  able  to  resist — which  appears 
by  glimpses  in  the  Shallows  and  Dogberrys  of  Shakspeare — 
which  Smollett  so  blindly  yielded  to — from  which  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  himself  could  seldom  long  abstain — and  which,  by 
endless  repetition,  frets  and  tires  us  in  the  novels  of  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney,  Miss  Ferrier,  in  her  first  novel,  was  justly  chargeable.  It 
seemed  as  if  with  a  reluctance,  not  unnatural  in  a  female, 'to  the 
display  of  those  deeper  sensibilities  of  which  her  later  works  have 
given  undoubted  proof,  she  thought  it  safer  to  approach  the  public 
from  behind  the  comic  mask  of  sarcastic  and  humorous  delinea¬ 
tion  ;  to  expose  silliness,  cunning,  and  selfishness,  rather  than  to 
paint  generous  impulses,  or  strong  passions — to  postpone  feeling 
to  humour,  and  to  rest  the  chief  interest,  or  at  least  novelty  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  force  of  her  work,  on  the  creation  of  a  group  of  anomalies 
and  eccentricities,  arrayed  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other.  That 
these  indicated  close  observation  of  nature,  and  that  many  of  the 
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characters  were  drawn  with  a  wonderful  coherency  and  look  of  life, 
was  indisputable.  The  sketches  of  the  old  aunts  at  Glenfern, 
Jacky,  Nicky, and  Grizzy — particularly  the  latter; — of  Mrs  Mac- 
shake,  in  her  old-fashioned  residence,  looking  like  the  incarnation 
of  evil — but  with  a  lurkin;r  vein  of  kind-heartedness—  profuse 
of  sarcasm  a;;ainst  the  modern  fashions  of  the  heroine,  but  yet 
winding  up  the  diatribe  by  squeezing  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings 
into  the  heroine’s  hand  at  parting ;  and,  above  all,  that  of  the 
epicurean  physician.  Dr  Kedgill,  with  his  quiet,  steadfast  sel¬ 
fishness — his  contempt  for  Scotch  scenery,  balanced  by  his 
admiration  of  Scotch  breakfasts,  and  his  aversion  to  churches 
as  ‘  highly  prejudicial  to  health’ — are  equal  to  any  that 
could  be  produced  from  the  best  of  our  English  novel  readers. 
But  bores  in  real  life  must  be  bores  also  in  fiction  ;  we  are  at 
first  amused  by  the  odd  company  into  which  we  have  got;  but 
when  we  have  ‘  made  perusal  of  their  faces,’  become  acquainted 
with  their  peculiar  tricks,  and  watched  for  a  little  how  the  mas¬ 
ter-feeling  or  master-weakness  influences  their  conduct,  till  we 
have  got  the  key  to  their  character,  we  become  weary  of  such  an 
association — refuse  to  be  shut  up  any  longer  in  such  ‘  a  ship  of 
fools,’  and  long,  as  we  could  do  in  real  life,  for  the  relief  afforded 
by  a  return  to  good  sense  and  right-mindedness.  Add  to  this, 
that  even  where  the  individual  delineations  are  not  in  themselves 
exposed  to  the  objection  of  caricature,  they  are  apt  to  produce  the 
effect  of  caricature  by  their  combination.  Possibly  within  a  range 
of  some  hundred  miles  in  Scotland,  such  a  trio  of  maiden  aunts — 
a  laird — a  Sir  Sampson,  and  Lady  Maclauchlan,  might  be  found ; 
but  the  imagination  refuses  to  believe  that  so  strange  a  set  of 
originals  could  ever  be  congregated  in  one  Highland  parlour,  at 
Glenfern.  But  in  truth,  in  the  two  creations  last  named.  Miss 
Ferrier  appears  to  us  to  have  deviated  into  the  regions  of  actual 
caricature  ;  as  well  as  in  her  exaggeration  of  the  earlier  miseries 
which  the  London  fine-lady,  and  her  lap-dogs,  encounter  in  their 
desolate  Highland  residence  ;  which  remind  us  too  forcibly  of 
those  accumulations  of  petty  annoyances,  and  ridiculous  con- 
tretemps,  out  of  which  the  authoress  of  *  Cecilia’  was  too  much 
disposed  to  compound  the  staple  of  her  novels. 

in  truth,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  ‘  Marriage’  the  incidents 
generally  were  little  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  novel.  Of 
story,  it  had  as  little  as  the  knife-grinder.  The  tale  wandered 
up  and  down  without  advancing — passed  from  one  generation  to 
another — moved  from  Scotland  to  England,  and  back  again, 
with  no  other  principle  of  progress  or  development,  but  that  of 
giving  the  widest  scope  for  the  exhibition  and  opposition  of  the 
strange  beings  to  which  it  had  lent  a  temporary  existence.  As 
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a  mere  tale  it  excited,  in  truth,  no  interest  whatever.  We 
remember,  tliat  when  Mr  Croftangry  communicated  to  Mr  Fair- 
scribe  the  MS.  of  the  ‘  Chronicles  of  the  Cancngate,’  the  man  of 
the  law  assured  him  the  work  was  far  preferable  to  Schiller’s 
*  Robbers,’  as  the  former  could  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  at  any 
time,  while  the  perusal  of  the  pestilent  German  drama  had  led  to 
his  forgetting  one  appointment,  and  breaking  another.  Mr  Fair- 
scribe  might  have  ventured  on  the  perusal  of  ‘  Marriage’  without 
the  least  apprehension  of  such  a  catastrophe  ;  for  the  desultory 
movement  of  the  story,  and  the  want  of  any  strong  interest  in  the 
individual  scenes  themselves,  enabled  the  reader  to  resign  or  re¬ 
sume  it,  without  rsk  of  breach  of  engagement,  or  oblivion  of  the 
dinner  bell.  On  re-perusing  it  recently,  the  sketches  of  London 
fashionable  life  seem  to  us  to  wear  a  superficial  air.  Even  the  love 
scenes — generally  the  stronghold  of  female  composition — seem 
drawn  with  a  certain  reserve  and  timidity.  Altogether,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  appearance,  for  it  was  little  more,  of  a  con¬ 
nected  narrative,  did  not  rather  impair  than  set  oflf  the  eflfect  of  the 
characters;  and  whether  an  avowed  gallery  of  Scottish  originals 
d  la  B/uyire^  without  such  an  accompaniment,  would  not  have 
impressed  the  public  with  a  higher  notion  of  the  powers  of  the 
writer. 

But  in  spite  of  the  crudity  of  the  tale  in  point  of  plot,  and 
the  predominance  of  scenes  and  personages  calculated  on  the 
whole  rather  to  weary  than  to  please,  it  was  not  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect,  in  the  vivacity  and  consistency  of  the  sketches,  the  shrewdness 
and  point  of  the  dialogue,  and  even  in  some  glimpses  of  more  ten¬ 
der  feeling  which  were  allowed  as  if  by  stealth  to  appear — powers 
which  a  greater  degree  of  self-reliance,  and  a  more  careful  study  of 
the  arts  of  composition,  could  not  fail  to  cultivate  into  excellence. 
To  Sir  Walter  Scott — whose  own  attention  had  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  study  of  the  manners  of  the  last  century,  with  a 
view  to  his  first  cyclus  of  novels  founded  on  Scottish  character 
— the  truth  of  such  a  portrait  as  Mrs  Maeshake,  as  a  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  other  days,  must  have  had  a  peculiar  charm  ;  and  he  has 
shown  his  admiration  of  Miss  Ferrier’s  powers,  not  only  by  one 
of  those  kindly  notices  in  his  Prefaces,  by  which  he  delighted  to 
honour  congenial  talent,  but  by  supplying  the  character  with  an 
elaborate  and  most  appropriate  pendant,  in  the  more  stately 
Mrs  Bethune  Baliol,  of  the  ‘  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.’ 

But  in  Miss  Ferrier’s  next  novel,  ‘  The  Inheritance,’  the  advance 
made  in  artistic  skill  and  dexterity  was  remarkable.  She  had 
learned  in  the  interval  to  feel  her  own  strength,  and  to  confide  in 
her  command  over  the  higher  passions  and  more  tender  emotions, 
as  well  as  over  the  ludicrous  and  the  grotesque.  In  this  novel,  an 
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interesting  story  unrolls  itself  before  us  on  an  ample  canvass ; 
not,  indeed,  altogether  without  something  of  a  theatrical  de¬ 
velopment — for  the  visits  of  the  intrusive  American  stranger,  do  a 
little  remind  the  reader  of  the  movements  of  those  mysterious  per¬ 
sonages  who  hover,  wrappi  d  in  cloaks,  in  the  background  of  the 
stage,  in  the  last  act  of  melodramas — but  still  on  the  whole 
artfully  arranged ;  exciting,  and  at  last  satisfying,  the  curio¬ 
sity  of  the  reader,  by  a  striking,  if  not  perfectly  probable 
denouement.  We  are  raised  above  the  petty  miseries  and 
tracasseries  of  ‘  Marriage,’  into  a  sphere  where  higher  passions 
are  felt  to  be  at  work  for  higher  objects.  Scenes  of  strong 
pathos,  and  stirring  interest,  alternate  with  the  mere  common 
places  and  conventionalities  of  Lord  Rossville’s  drawing-room ; 
and  the  reader  forgets  the  impertinences  of  Miss  Pratt,  and  the 
niaiseries  of  Mrs  Major  Waddell,  in  the  intense  curiosity  with 
which  he  watches  the  plots  of  the  selfish  Delmour  maturing  before 
his  eyes — the  efforts  of  the  generous  Lyndsay  to  counterplot  his 
machinations  against  the  heiress — the  acuteness  of  Gertrude’s 
sufferings  when  the  truth,  long  known  to  others,  is  made  known 
to  her,  and  the  whole  selfishness  of  her  lover’s  character  stands 
arrayed  before  her  —  and  the  many  touching  and  beautiful 
traits  which  occur  in  the  masterly  portrait  of  old  uncle  Adam.  , 
This  is  a  character  which  is  obviously  a  favourite  with  Miss 
Ferrier,  and  which  she  has,  in  substance,  repeated  in  the  Inch 
Orran  of  ‘  Destiny.’  At  first  he  looks  utterly  repulsive  and  hope¬ 
lessly  heartless — a  petrifaction  as  bleak  and  hard  as  the  spot  on 
which  he  seems  to  have  become  rooted  for  life.  But  as  the  barest 
spot,  when  looked  into,  is  found  to  be  not  without  some  patches 
of  verdure  in  its  bosom,  and  springs  that  well  forth  to  fertilize  the 
apparently  sterile  soil,  so  in  uncle  Adam  the  cherished  recollection 
of  a  boyish  passion  which  has  clung  to  him  through  life,  infuses  a 
vein  of  sympathetic  feeling  into  his  stern  breast,  and  opens  for 
him,  through  all  the  frosts  of  age  and  disappointment,  a  source  of 
natural  tears.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  idea  of  supposing 
uncle  Adam  in  his  turret  at  Kossville  so  fascinated  with  ‘  Guy 
*  Mannering,’  on  which  he  has  accidentally  laid  his  hands — that 
he  delays  and  at  last  postpones  his  departure  indefinitely,  that 
he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  poetical  justice  done  on 
Glossin.  The  tinge  of  romance  which  lingers  in  his  character, 
gives  an  air  of  probability  to  the  incident,  and  renders  it  at  once 
a  characteristic  trait  and  a  delicate  compliment. 

The  family  of  the  Blacks — the  Major — his  lady  constantly 
asserting  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  the  new-married  woman 
— the  pompous  inanity  of  the  Peer — the  bustling  impertinence 
of  the  impassive  Miss  Pratt-— are  sketched  with  equal  skill 
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and  care.  But  the  authoress  has  really  abused  her  power  over 
the  reader,  by  the  unrelenting  manner  in  which  she  has  linked 
this  tiresome  busy-body  with  the  whole  course  of  the  tale,  and 
the  most  interesting  of  its  scenes  of  passion  and  suspense — so  that 
the  reader  is  constantly  wishing  that  the  ilearsc  which  brought 
her  to  Lord  Rossville’s  might  be  permitted  to  take  her  back. 
The  omnipresence  of  this  tormentor,  and  the  scenes  with  the 
American,  Lewiston,  we  think  the  chief  drawbacks  of  the  tale. 
The  idea  of  the  American  borrowing  the  name  of  his  cousin,  and 
passing  himself  off  as  the  real  father  of  the  heroine,  appears  not 
a  very  likely  one ;  and  the  success  of  the  scheme  with  Mrs  St 
Clair,  who  had  seen  the  true  Lewiston,  less  probable  still. 

The  last  of  Miss  Ferrier’s  novels,  ‘  Destiny,  or  the  Chief’s 

*  Daughter,’  appeared  in  1831  ;  and  though  few  novelists  can 
be  expected  to  proceed  in  a  regular  course  of  improvement,  such 
we  think  was  in  this  instance  the  case.  Its  framework  seems 
more  compact  and  well  ordered  than  even  that  of  *  Inheri- 

*  tance  ;*  it  has  equal  simplicity  with  more  variety ;  the  story 
works  itself  out  in  natural  progression,  without  the  aid  of  myste¬ 
rious  Americans  and  nocturnal  rencontres;  while  over  all  is  cast 
a  hue  of  gentleness  and  tenderness,  as  if  the  whole  aspect  of  life 
and  nature  had  taken 

*  a  sober  colouring  from  the  eye, 

That  had  kept  watch  o'er  man’s  mortality,’ 

and  had  ceased  to  wear  that  motley  garb  with  which  it  had  at 
first  been  invested ; — and  the  whole  current  of  the  author’s  mind 
had  been  insensibly  turned  into  the  channel  of  earnestness  and 
mild  forbearance.  Not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  in  this  novel, 
the  tone  is  gloomy  or  oppressive.  Far  from  it.  There  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  cheerfulness — here,  too,  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  the  comic. 
The  same  power  of  inventing  creatures  at  once  extravagant  and 
natural  which  had  shadowed  out  the  Maeshakes,  Redgills, 
Pratts, Uncle  Adams,  of  ‘  Marriage’ and  ‘  Inheritance’ — reappears; 
though  fortunately  more  in  snatches  and  passing  glimpses,  in 
the  cockney  Ribbles  and  the  moderate  minister  M‘Dow.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  these  eccentricities  hang  more  loosely  on  the 
story,  and  interrupt  but  slightly  its  strong,  natural,  and  pathetic 
interest.  The  whole  picture  of  the  establishments  at  Glenroy 
and  Loch  Dhu ;  the  growth  of  the  contrasted  characters  of  the 
children  of  the  Laird  and  his  cousin  ;  the  blank  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  old  chief  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  son — are  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed  with  a  skill  which  no  female  writer  of  the 
present  day  has  surpassed.  There  are  some  passages  in  the 
description  of  the  desolate  father’s  distress,  when  the  heir  of  his 
Halls  and  hopes  is  taken  from  him— such  as  his  inability  to  con- 
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ceive  that  death  could  lay  his  hand  on  the  son  of  the  chief  of  Glen- 
roy,  except  in  the  battle  field;  followed  by  the  rapid  transfer  of  the 
half-doting  old  man’s  affections  and  occupations  to  other  objects, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  peruse  without  tears.  The  hero,  Ronald 
Malcolm,  too,  pleases  us  better  than  those  of  ‘  Marriage’  or  ‘  Inhe- 

*  ritance’ — Douglas,  orLyndsay.  His  mixture  of  high  spirit,  impe¬ 
tuosity,  rashness,  and  generosity,  are  more  interesting  than  the 
uniform  self-possession  and  Grandisonlike  propriety  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  But  surely  it  was  a  mistake  to  make  the  whole  course 
of  the  tale  hinge  on  so  ultra-romantic  and  sentimental  a  proceed¬ 
ing,  as  the  voluntary  disappearance  of  the  hero  from  his  family 
and  his  country.  A  shipwrecked  youth  returning  to  his  home, 
some  years  after  his  supposed  loss  at  sea,  stands  gazing  through 
the  window  of  his  paternal  mansion  at  his  father,  mother,  brother,, 
and  sisters,  assembled  in  the  room  where  he  had  played  when  a 
boy ;  he  sees  his  mother  again  looking  cheerful ;  a  lover  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  chair  of  his  favourite  sister,  and  preparations  on  foot 

'for  a  dance  among  the  younger  children.  The  twilight  walk  to 
Inch  Orran — the  scene  itself  as  witnessed  from  the  window,  is 
touchingly  painted.  But  when  Ronald  is  described  as  so  deep¬ 
ly  mortified  and  surprised  to  find  his  loss  forgotten  at  the  distance 
of  years,  that  he  flies  from  the  spot  in  despair — binds  himself  by 

*  a  rash  vow’  never  to  return,  till  he  can  bestow  on  his  parents 
the  estate  of  which  his  return  would  have  deprived  them — and 
for  nine  years  afterwards  disappears  entirely  from  the  eyes  of  the 
reader — we  pause  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  not  ac¬ 
cidentally  exchanged  a  novel  of  Miss  Ferrier’s  for  some  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Minerva  press. 

We  have  spoken  without  reserve  of  the  few  defects  which  we 
think  may  be  traced  in  her  later  novels ;  because  we  feel  that 
no  language  but  that  of  sincerity  ought  to  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Ferrier,  and  that  to  her  it  may  be  addressed  with  safety.  On 
the  whole,  our  admiration  for  her  talents  is  only  equalled  by  the 
respect  we  feel  for  the  high  principles  which  she  has  always  ad¬ 
vocated.  Her  novels,  we  believe,  have  taken  their  place  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  among  the  classical  productions  of  their  class — on  a 
level  with  those  of  Miss  Austen,  and,  unless  we  are  much 
deceived,  considerably  above  those  of  Miss  Burney, 
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Anx.  X. — 1.  Returns  of  the  Net  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  Years  ending  the  hth  day  of  April 
1836,  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1841.  Ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  27tb  April  1841. 

2.  The  Revenue,  or  what  should  the  Chancellor  do?  By  James 
Wilson,  Esq.  London  :  1841. 

^T^he  deficiency  of  the  revenue  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  if 
-*•  considered  with  reference  only  to  Finance,  is  not  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  ;  in  as  much  as  it  carries  with  it  some  redeeming 
considerations  of  importance.  As  to  Taxation,  it  must  lead  to  im¬ 
provements  in  our  system,  and  it  ought  to  lead  to  a  Reduction  of 
the  Expenditure.  It  has  already  had  the  effect,  in  respect  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  taxes,  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis ;  and  committing 
one  of  the  great  political  parties  to  the  abolition  of  all  duties 
imposed  for  giving  Protection,  as  a  condition  of  its  future  tenure 
of  office.  A  few  years  ago,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  that  the 
time  would  come  so  soon,  when  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
would  tell  the  West  India  interest,  the  Canada  interest,  the 
Shipping  interest,  the  Landed  interest,  and  all  other  Class  interests, 
that  the  nation  would  no  longer  be  taxed  with  protecting 
duties  for  their  benefit.  As  to  Trade  and  Manufactures,  a  great 
advance  has  been  made  towards  their  future  extension,  by  the 
certainty  of  the  too  long-deferred  revision  of  the  Customs-duties 
being  sooner  or  later  carried  into  eflfect ; — a  measure  which,  for 
many  years,  had  been  proposed  in  vain,  by  all  who  are  esteemed 
of  the  highest  reputation  and  authority,  as  necessary  not  only 
for  the  extension  of  industry,  but  for  the  preservation  of  our 
manufactures  from  the  ruin  with  which  they  are  threatened  by 
the  hostile  Tariffs  of  other  nations. 

As  the  subject  of  the  Import  duties  has  been  already  fully 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  at  present ; 
but  proceed  to  examine  how  far  there  are  grounds  for  the  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  so  pertinaciously  reiterated,  as  to  the 
Financial  misdeeds  of  the  late  Ministry,  and  the  deteriorated 
and  embarrassed  condition  in  which  they  left  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  last  four  years,  certainly,  have  been  years  of  dis¬ 
tress.  The  bad  harvest  of  1838  began  the  series.  This 
was  followed  by  the  drain  on  the  Bank  for  bullion  to  pay 
for  foreign  corn,  and  the  derangement  of  the  currency.  Then 
came,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  derangement,  a  re- 
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vulsion  of  trade ;  the  depressed  state  of  the  markets  for  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  finally,  the  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  throwing  out 
of  employment  of  great  numbers  of  the  working  classes.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  country  should 
have  been  greatly  distressed ;  that  the  taxes  should  not  have 
been  productive  of  the  usual  amount  of  revenue ;  and  that  the 
finances  generally  should  have  fallen,  in  some  degree,  into  em¬ 
barrassment.  This  latter  circumstance  was  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  stagnant  condition  of  manufacturing  industry ;  for, 
with  our  system  of  taxation,  exports  and  their  corresponding 
imports  are  the  measures  of  revenue.  If  the  mass  of  the  people 
had  possessed,  in  the  last  four  years,  the  same  command  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  that  they  enjoyed  in  the 
years  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  the  revenue  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  demands  upon  it. 

The  calamities  which  we  have  enumerated,  necessarily  made 
the  situation  of  Ministers  one  of  great  difficulty ;  but  they 
were  in  no  degree  to  blame  for  these  calamities,  because  no 
human  power  could  have  averted  them.  They  met  them  with 
calmness,  and  had  the  great  merit  of  doing  nothing  to  aggravate 
them  ;  and  they  carried  on  the  business  of  the  government  amidst 
a  degree  of  quiet  and  submission  to  the  laws,  which,  perhaps, 
had  never  before  been  witnessed  under  such  trying  circum¬ 
stances. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  prudent  conduct  of  Min¬ 
isters,  they  were  doomed  to  be  assailed  on  all  hands.  The  dis¬ 
tress  of  trade,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  touched  public 
feeling  so  strongly,  that  they  afforded  an  opportunity,  too  tempt¬ 
ing  to  party  rancour  to  be  thrown  away,  for  endeavouring  to 
create  an  impression  that  every  disaster  was  owing  to  the  mis¬ 
management  of  the  Whig  Ministers.  The  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  was  put  forward  as  the  great  sin  of  their  administration  ; 
and  for  this,  their  dismissal  from  office  was  loudly  called  for. 

But  to  look  at  the  question  of  deficiency  in  a  proper  light,  it 
should  not  be  confined  merely  to  a  question  of  change  of  Ministry; 
because  the  providing  for  it  involves  most  important  public  inter¬ 
ests,  and  great  principles  of  finance.  As  long  as  a  Sinking  Fund 
existed,  Ministers  always  had  revenue  enough ;  but  since  this 
fund  was  very  properly  abolished,  whenever  it  has  happened  that 
the  revenue  has  exceeded  the  expenditure,  the  public  have  been 
so  clamorous  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  that  the  Government  have 
been  forced  to  give  way,  and  to  carry  the  repeal  of  them  so  far,  as 
to  leave  ‘no  margin,’  to  use  Lord  Ashburton’s  expression — that  is, 
no  average  supply  in  ordinary  years,  to  come  in  aid  of  a  year  where 
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thedistress  of  trade,  or  some  other  circumstanee,  shall  cause  the 
revenue  to  fall  off.  The  consequence  is,  that  every  Government 
must  now  be  exposed,  whenever  trade  declines,  or  any  similar 
misfortune  takes  place,  to  have  a  deficient  revenue  to  deal  with. 
This  is  the  first  instance,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
in  1828,  of  any  considerable  and  lasting  deficiency  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  of  great  importanee  that  a  right  judgment  should  be 
formed,  upon  the  statements  of  eonflicting  parties,  in  regard  to 
the  best  way  by  which  it  could  have  been  provided  for — whether 
by  issuing  Exchequer  bills,  and  thus  having  recourse  to  tempo¬ 
rary  loans,  or  by  laying  on  new  taxes.  We  shall  keep  this  con¬ 
stantly  in  view,  in  examining  the  charges  against  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  managed  the  finanees  of  the 
country. 

Although  these  charges  have  been  uniformly  accompanied  with 
a  seeming  confident  assurance  of  their  being  well  founded,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  have  been  made  in  utter  defi¬ 
ance  of  all  sound  principles  of  finance,  and  without  any  due  re¬ 
gard  for  what  was  best  for  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 
The  seconder  of  the  amendment  of  the  Address  to  the  Throne,at  the 
opening  of  the  last  short  session,  attributed  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  to  the  wanton  and  profuse  expenditure  of  the  Whig  Mi¬ 
nisters.  Every  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  Tory  Journal, 
had  been,  for  upwards  of  six  months,  telling  the  public,  that  this 
wanton  and  profuse  expenditure  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  embar¬ 
rassed  state  of  the  finances ;  and  they  placed  their  main  reliance 
upon  the  impression  they  might  be  able  to  make,  by  these  means, 
on  public  opinion,  for  success  in  bringing  their  friends  into  office. 
It  now,  however,  appears  that  the  accusation  was  false ;  and 
that  on  the  authority  of  declarations  since  made  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Tory  party.  What  the  Whig  Government  might  say 
in  reply  to  the  charge  of  extravagance,  if  there  had  been  the 
least  grounds  for  it,  is,  that  they  were  urged  incessantly  by  the 
Tory  opposition  to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  public  service  ; 
and  that,  if  any  fault  could  be  found  with  them  by  the  Tory 
party,  it  would  be  for  having  been  too  tardy  in  augmenting  the 
expenditure.  The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr 
Spring  Rice,  on  bringing  forward  his  Budget  in  1 839,  places  this 
in  a  clear  point  of  view  : — *  I  cannot  approach  this  subject  with- 

*  out  first  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  new  position 

*  in  which  the  House  and  the  Government  of  late  have  been 

*  placed.  The  relative  position  of  the  two  parties  have  been  dif- 

*  ferent — the  Government  have  not  gone  into  one  Committee  of 

*  Supply  without  being  threatened  with  amendments — not  of  the 
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*  old  character,  and  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  estimates^ 

*  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  them.  If  we 
‘  proposed  to  go  into  the  Navy  Estimates,  we  were  told,  in  con- 

*  tradiction  to  the  assertions  of  the  authorities  presiding  over  the 

*  Admiralty,  that  the  Navy  is  unfit  to  represent  the  honour  and 

*  maintain  the  rights  of  England,  and  that  the  Government  will 
‘  forget  their  duty  if  they  do  not  largely  add  to  the  estimates,  and 

*  greatly  increase  the  Navy.  In  like  manner,  when  discussing 

*  the  estimates  for  the  Marines,  the  Ordnance,  or  the  half-pay 

*  establishment — no  matter,  in  fact,  in  what  branch  of  the  service 

*  — we  are  met  at  every  turn,  and  under  every  circumstance, 

*  with  complaints  that  we  do  not  carry  the  expenditure  of  the 

*  country  far  enough',  and  intimations  are  given,  nay  more,  a 

*  little  compulsion  is  often  resorted  to,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 

*  to  compel  the  Government  to  carry  the  expenditure,  for  the  dif- 
‘  ferent  branches  of  the  public  service,  much  beyond  the  scale  and 
‘limits  of  the  estimates.' — {Hansard's  Debates,  vol.  xlviii.,  1839.) 

In  addition  to  this  testimony,  we  may  adduce  that  of 
Mr  Wakley,  a  witness  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  Whig  Ministry.  On  Mr  Goulburn’s  motion  for  fund¬ 
ing  Exchequer  bills,  Mr  Wakley  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  ‘  Since  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  House,  he  had 
‘  observed  more  recklessness  on  the  part  of  members  of  it,  ia 

*  respect  to  the  public  expenditure,  than  he  had  ever  witnessed 

*  in  either  a  Tory  or  a  Whig  Government.  What  he  contended 
‘  against  was,  the  wantonness  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  the 
‘  wantonness  of  Government,  in  matters  of  public  expenditure  ; 

‘  only  a  very  few  members  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
‘  estimates.’  *  But  the  work  of  thoroughly  exposing  the  false 
grounds  on  which  the  above  charge  was  brought,  by  the  Tory 

f>res3,  against  the  late  Government,  was  left  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
ington  ;  and  he  did  it  in  a  manner  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  ac¬ 
quitting  them  of  having  contributed,  by  any  improper  increase  of 
the  expenditure,  to  produce  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue ;  for 
he  unequivocally  declared,  in  his  speech  on  the  Address  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  he  entirely  approved  of  the  operations 
which  had  led  to  that  increase.  Alluding  to  these  operations, 
he  said,  ‘  nobody  approves  of  them  more  than  I  do.’  It  W’ould 
thus  appear  that  the  Tory  press  stirred  up  discontent  against 
the  late  Government,  by  attacks  unauthorized  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Tory  party ;  while  they  remained  quiet  till  it  suited  their 
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purpose  to  rest  their  vote  of  a  want  of  confidence — not  upon 
extravagant  expenditure — but  on  the  failure  to  make,  what  was 
called,  due  provision  for  the  deficiency. 

But  the  Whig  Government  have  a  right  to  take  higher  ground 
than  that  of  mere  defence.  They  have  a  right  to  claim  the 
thanks  of  the  public  for  the  economy  with  which  they  conducted 
the  operations  that  the  public  service  required  ;  for  when  all 
they  had  to  do  is  fairly  examined,  and  the  additional  expense 
to  which  the  country  has  been  put,  this  expense  will  be  found 
to  be  of  very  moderate  amount.  The  Government  had  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  large  army  in  Canada — to  increase  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  for  the  double  purpose  of  settling  the  Eastern 
question  and  keeping  up  a  fleet  of  equal  force  with  the 
recently  increased  fleet  of  France — to  prepare  and  send  a  fleet 
to  China — and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  to  put  the  navy  on  a 
footing  to  be  prepared  for  war,  in  case  the  transactions  on 
the  Canada  frontier  should  have  led  to  a  rupture  with  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  or  the  rage  in  France  for  throwing  Europe  into  conflict 
luid  run  an  uninterrupted  course.  With  regard  to  the  expense 
incurred  for  providing  for  all  these  objects — on  referring  to  the 
official  accounts,  and  examining  the  expenditure  for  the  four 
years  from  April  1837  to  April  1841 — it  will  be  found,  that  the 
expenditure  for  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous 
services,  (Canada  and  China  included,)  amounted,  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  the  four  years,  to  £16,677,000  a-year;  and  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  similar  services  in  the  year  1836,  the  last  year  of 
ordinary  expenditure,  was  £14,421,000 ;  so  that  the  increased 
expenditure  for  all  the  new  and  extraordinary  services  w^as  little 
more  than  two  millions  a-year — a  sum  that  must  be  allowed  to 
be  moderate,  considering  the  great  and  eminently  successful 
efforts  which  the  Whig  Ministers  made  in  securing  the  safety,  and 
upholding  the  honour  of  the  country.  In  good  old  Tory  times, 
the  same  work  would  not  have  been  done  for  twice  the  money. 

The  merit  of  the  W’hig  Government,  in  economizing  the 
public  money,  will  more  fully  appear  by  contrasting  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  these  last  four  years,  ending  April  1841,  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  four  years  of  Tory  government,  previous 
to  Lord  Grey’s  coming  into  office.  The  comparison  will  show, 
that  while  the  Tory  expenditure  was  £69,811,467,  the  Whig 
expenditure  was  £66,707,52!) — that  is,  less  than  the  Tory  ex¬ 
penditure  by  £3,103,938 ;  although  in  the  Tory  years  there  was 
general  peace,  and  no  drains  on  the  treasury,  such  as  those  in 
the  Whig  four  years,  for  Canada,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Chinese  war.  The  account  of  the  expenditure  is  as  follows : — 
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Tory  Expenditure.* 

Year  ending  5th  January  1828,  .  , 

£19,069,060 

Do. 

1829, 

17,211,100 

Do. 

1830, 

17,666,322 

Do. 

1831, 

13,864,785 

£69,811,467 

Whig  ExpENDiTURE.t 

Year  ending  3th  April  1838, 

£13,393,067 

Do. 

1839, 

1 6,432,266 

Do. 

1840, 

17,429,876 

Do. 

1841, 

17,432,320 

£66,707,529 

When  we  consider  how  it  happened  that  the  Government 
were  able  to  be  so  sparing  of  the  public  money,  w’e  shall  find 
that  what  mainly  contributed  to  it  was  their  management  of 
Ireland.  It  was  their  success  in  tranquillizing  that  country,  by 
giving  full  operation  to  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  which  enabled 
them  to  spare  the  large  military  force  required  in  Canada.  With¬ 
out  the  power  of  sending  several  thousand  men  from  Ireland  to 
Canada,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  had  a  suflScient 
force  in  that  colony  without  adding  at  least  five  thousand  men 
to  the  standing  army. 

The  accusation  which  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Tory  press,  finally  brought  against  the 
Whig  Government,  as  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  was  that  of  having  failed  to  make 
due  provision  for  the  charges  incurred  for  naval  and  military 
operations.  This  failure,  he  said,  ‘  justifies  the  vote  (of  want  of 
‘  confidence)  which  your  lordships  are  called  upon  to  support.’ 
This  accusation  puts  to  issue  the  principle  of  financial  policy, 
according  to  which,  such  a  deficiency  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  ought  to  be  provided  for.  It  would  appear  that  what 
the  new  government  consider  to  be  the  right  principle,  is  the 
immediate  resort  to  new  taxes,  in  order  to  keep  the  revenue 
equal  to  the  expenditure ;  for  this  is  the  only  construction 
that  can  be  given  to  the  language  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  of  the  amendment  of  the  address.  After  stating  that 


*  Taken  from  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts, 
t  Taken  from  the  Return  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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the  public  expenditure  had,  in  each  of  several  successive 
years,  exceeded  the  annual  revenue,  it  says — ‘  we  are  convinced 
‘  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 

*  ing  so  great  an  evil.’  Had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  expresssed 
himself  more  openly,  he  would  have  said, — ‘  You  ought  not  to 
‘  have  issued  Exchequer  bills,  and  increased  the  unfunded  debt ; 

‘  you  ought  to  have  made  provision  for  the  deficiency  by  re-im- 

*  posing  some  of  the  taxes  recently  repealed,  or  by  imposnig  new 
‘  ones :  this  was  the  only  way  the  finances  of  the  country  could 

*  have  been  properly  managed,  and  by  which  you  could  have 

*  deserved  the  confidence  of  Parliaoient.’ 

But  this  readiness  to  have  recourse  to  additional  taxation,  shows 
a  total  disregard  for  all  established  principles  of  finance.  The 
advocates  of  it  are  blind  to  the  evil  consequences  of  new  taxes  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  They  overlook  the  great  waste 
that  unavoidably  accompanies  all  taxes ; — how  much  the  sum  paid 
by  the  contributor  is  diminished  by  charges  of  collection  and 
other  drawbacks  before  it  reaches  the  Treasury.  They  see  no 
difference  between  leaving  money  in  the  people’s  pockets,  to  be 
employed  in  industry,  and  in  augmenting  the  national  wealth, 
and  transferring  it  to  the  government  to  be  spent  on  fleets 
and  armies.  It  was  well  observed  by  the  late  Mr  Ricardo, 

‘  that  there  are  no  taxes  which  have  not  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 

*  power  to  accumulate.  All  taxes  must  either  fall  on  capital  or 
‘  revenue.  If  they  encroach  on  capital,  they  must  proportionably 
‘  diminish  that  fund,  by  whose  extent  the  extent  of  the  productive 
‘  industry  of  the  country  must  alwavs  be  regulated  ;  and  if  they 

fall  on  revenue,  they  must  either  lessen  accumulation,  or  force 
‘  the  contributors  to  save  the  amount  of  the  tax,  by  making  a 
‘  corresponding  diminution  of  their  former  unproductive  con- 

*  sumption  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Some  taxes 
‘  will  produce  these  effects  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  others ; 

-  *  but  the  great  evil  of  taxation  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  any 

*  selection  of  its  objects,  as  in  the  general  amount  of  its  effects 
-*  taken  collectively.’  * 

Having  regard  only  to  the  principles  of  finance,  and  setting 
aside  all  party  considerations,  the  right  course  to  be  taken,  when 
there  is  a  deficiency,  is  to  examine  the  causes ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  it  is  a  deficit  which  will  not  be  permanent,  but  only 
temporary,  then  to  decide  on  obtaining  the  funds  wanted,  by 
Exchequer  bills  ;  to  be  redeemed  when  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
finances  is  restored. 


•  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  164. 
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We  sliall  now  briefly  trace  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
deflciencies  of  the  last  four  years  arose  ;  and  show  how  far  these 
circumstances  did  or  did  not  justify  the  flnancial  measures  of  the 
Whig  Government. 

With  respect  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  years  ending  April  1838 
and  April  1839,  all  the  circumstances  led  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
causes,  so  far  as  either  the  public  expenditure  or  public  income 
was  in  question,  >vere  of  a  temporary  kind.  As  to  the  expen¬ 
diture — taking  the  spring  of  1839  as  the  time  when  the  subject  of 
the  deficiency  was  under  the  consideration  of  Government,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  arranging  their  Budget — the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  large  army  in  Canada  was  daily  becoming  less  urgent;  a  million 
of  money  had  been  expended  in  1838  in  making  good  the  supply 
of  naval  and  ordnance  stores;  and  the  principal  expense  had  been 
incurred  in  fitting  out  a  large  fleet  for  the  Mediterranean  ;  so 
that  no  ground  existed  for  considering  the  increased  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditure,  as  an  amount  of  expenditure  that  would 
be  required  for  any  prolonged  period. 

As  to  the  public  income,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  har¬ 
vest  of  1838  had  proved  a  good  one,  the  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  April  1839  would  have  been  greater  than  it  was.  The 
drain  on  the  Bank  of  England  for  upwards  of  seven  millions  of 
bullion  for  foreign  corn,  by  deranging  the  currency,  produced 
a  general  depression  of  trade ;  and  this  led  to  diminished 
employment  and  reduced  wages — just  at  the  time  when  the  price 
of  food  was  greatly  increased  ;  so  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
placed  in  a  condition  to  render  them  incapable  of  purchasing,  to 
the  same  extent  as  usual,  those  articles  of  consumption,  for  which 
upwards  of  seventy  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is  raised  by  means  of 
indirect  taxation.  In  the  pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  Mr  Wilson,  says — *  In  the  year  1840,  the  total  net  income 

*  of  the  country  was  £47,567,566,  of  which  was  derived  from  the 

<  Customs  and  Excise,  .  .  ^35,536,469 

*  Stamps,  ....  7,168,625 

‘  Taxes,  .....  3,946,444 

*  by  which  it  appears  that  the  portion  of  the  public  income  de- 

*  pendent  oi)  the  consumptive  ability  of  the  whole  community, 

*  and  particularly  of  the  working  classes,  is  about  three-fourths 

*  of  the  whole.’  For,  as  the  author  adds — ‘  The  customs 

*  and  excise  duties  may  be  fairly  considered  as  taxes  on  com- 

*  merce  and  industry ;  and  being  chiefly  derived  from  articles 

*  which  have  become  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  sugar,  tea, 

*  cofl'ee,  tobacco,  malt,  spirits,  soap,  &c.,  may  be  said  to  be  paid 
‘  nearly  rateably  per  head  by  the  whole  population,  without  any 
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‘  regard  to  income  or  property  ;  or  at  least,  considering  the  im- 
‘  mense  preponderance  in  numbers  which  the  working  and  pro- 
‘  ductive  classes  bear  over  all  other  classes,  it  must  be  admitted 
‘  that  the  great  bulk  of  consumption  must  exist  among  the  lower 
‘  and  middle  orders ;  and  that,  consequently,  this  branch  of  re- 

*  venue  must  be  productive  or  otherwise,  in  exact  proportion  to 
‘  the  ability  of  the  great  masses  to  consume  these  first  necessaries 
‘  and  comforts  of  life.’ 

The  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  great  principle  on  Avhich 
the  revenue  is  raised,  namely,  the  very  large  portion  of  it 
which  is  obtained  from  taxes  on  consumption,  has  frequently 
led  to  great  mistakes  in  accounting  for  any  deficiency,  and 
in  devising  remedies  for  improving  it.  As  to  the  effect  of 
the  seasons  on  the  revenue,  this  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  in  the  years  18.34,  1835,  and  1836,  the  revenue 
went  on  increasing,  although  in  each  of  these  years  customs 
and  excise  duties  were  reduced — a  circumstance  that  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  favourable  seasons  of  those  years.  Mr  Wilson 
states,  that  the  whole  cost  of  wheat  to  the  community,  in 
the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  calculating  the  consumption 
at  sixteen  millions  of  quarters  annually,  at  the  average  price 
of  each  year,  was  £107,133,333  ;  while  in  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  years  of  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  by  the  same  rule  of 
calculation,  the  cost  was  £152,866,665 — snowing  a  difference 
in  the  cost  of  w’heat  alone,  of  upwards  of  forty-five  millions 
during  the  latter  three  years,  as  compared  with  the  former — 
‘  which  sum,*  he  observes,  ‘  must  necessarily  have  been  abstracted 

*  from  the  channels  of  expenditure  in  which  it  had  previously 
‘  flowed  ;  and,  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  all  other  articles 
‘  to  the  same  amount,  at  once  embarrassed  and  curtailed  com- 

*  merce  and  manufactures,  and  diminished  the  revenue  derivable 
‘  therefrom.’  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  falling  off  of  the  revenue 
was  a  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  the  year  ending  April  1839,  the 
Government  were  perfectly  justified  in  not  considering  the  de¬ 
ficiency  as  establishing  a  case  for  imposing  new  taxes  ;  the  rea¬ 
son  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  revenue  being  so  evidently  the 
occasion  of  but  a  single  bad  season. 

That  what  has  now  been  stated  was,  at  the  time,  felt  to 
be  the  case,  even  by  the  Tory  Opposition,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  when  Mr  Rice  proposed,  in  his  Budget  for  1839,  to 
provide  for  the  deficiencies  by  issuing  Exchequer  bills,  no  oppo¬ 
sition  w’as  made  beyond  a  few  verbal  remarks.  Now,  as  this 
Budget  comprised  the  deficiency  of  the  following  year,  it  was  a 
Budget  for  three  out  of  the  four  years  of  deficiency ;  and  the 
failure,  as  to  principle,  of  making  due  provision  fur  it,  was  as 
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complete  in  1839  as  in  1841  ;  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  the 
putting  forward,  in  1841,  the  failure  of  making  such  provi¬ 
sion  as  the  ground  of  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  would 
never  have  been  heard  of,  had  it  not  so  happened  that  this  plea 
relieved  the  Tory  party  from  being  forced  into  a  discussion  of 
the  Corn-Laws  and  Commercial  Reform. 

In  the  year  ending  April  1840,  a  further  deficiency  having 
taken  place,  the  Government  acted  on  the  Tory  principle  of 
management,  and  did  what  seemed  to  all  parties  to  be  amply 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income ; — 
by  imposing  additional  duties  of  five  per  cent  on  all  customs  and 
excise  duties ;  a  duty  of  fourpence  a  gallon  on  spirits ;  and  an 
addition  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  assessed  taxes.  But  the  harvest 
of  1839  having  been  bad,  trade  having  continued  depressed, 
■wages  low,  and  bread  high,  the  consumption  of  those  articles 
on  which  indirect  taxes  fall,  continued  so  limited,  that  the  addi- . 
tional  five  per  cent  duties  did  not  yield  the  revenue  expected, 
while  they  crippled  the  produce  of  the  old  duties ;  and  therefore 
the  attempt  to  increase  the  revenue  failed. 

In  the  year  ending  April  1841,  there  was  a  further  deficiency  ; 
and  it  became  also  evident  that,  in  the  year  1841-4*2,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  would  continue,  and  amount  to  at  least  two  and  a  half 
millions.  Although  these  circumstances  gave  a  very  serious 
aspect  to  the  finances,  still,  the  causes  which  had  produced  the 
seeming  embarrassment  were  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
deficiencies.  Whatever  change  had  occurred,  aflforded  diminished 
reason  for  expecting  that  the  expenditure  would,  for  any  length¬ 
ened  period,  exceed  the  revenue.  The  improved  state  of 
Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  provinces ;  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Syria ;  the  change  of  Ministry 
in  France ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  prospect  of  a  good 
harvest,  in  consequence  of  the  fine  weather  through  the  pre¬ 
ceding  winter  and  spring,  were  all  circumstances  to  justify  the 
conclusion,  that  the  new  deficiency  would  not  be  permanent. 
In  regard  to  the  prospect  of  a  good  harvest,  it  is  material 
to  notice,  that,  till  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  no  serious  be¬ 
lief  was  entertained  that  supplies  of  foreign  corn  would  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  fell 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May  from  648.  to  61s.  6d.,  the  duty 
of  228.  was  paid  on  nearly  200,000  quarters  of  wheat,  under  the 
expectation  that  the  price  would  be  still  lower.  No  case,  there¬ 
fore,  was  established  to  oblige  the  Government  to  expose  the 
country  to  the  evil  of  new  taxes  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  unanimously  against  such  a 
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measure.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  been  fully  warranted  in  saying,  ‘  There 

*  is  nothing,  in  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  beyond  the  income, 

*  to  show  that  it  will  be  permanent ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
‘  every  prospect  of  the  expenditure  being  diminished,  and  of 

*  the  revenue  being  increased ;  and  as  I  find,  in  addition  to  these 

*  reasons  against  imposing  new  taxes,  that  public  opinion  is  de- 

*  cidediy  hostile  to  such  a  proceeding,  I  have  determined  upon 
‘  proposing  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  by  a  further  issue  of 

*  Exchequer  bills.’  But  the  Whig  ministers  w’ere  not  satisfied 
with  this  course,  and  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  place  the 
finances  permanently  in  a  course  of  improvement. 

For  several  years  every  financial  writer  of  reputation  had  ear¬ 
nestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  the  expediency  of 
revising  the  taxes ;  and  had  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which 
their  present  high  rates  contributed  to  keep  the  revenue  much 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1840,  when  the  continued  deficiency  had  led  to  a  suspicion  that 
the  Government  would  have  recourse  to  new  taxes,  the  public  were 
eagerly  engaged  in  considering,  whether  other  means  might  not 
be  discovered  for  getting  through  the  difficulty;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  an  opinion  soon  became  prevalent,  that,  if  the 
Customs’  duties  were  revised  and  reduced,  a  very  large  increase 
would  be  obtained.  This  opinion  had  its  effect  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  produced  the  appointment  of  the  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  to  enquire  into  the  Import  Duties.  The  witnesses  examined 
laid  before  the  Committee  facts  and  calculations  of  a  nature 
to  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  several  writers  had  previously  come  ; — namely,  that  if  the 
protecting  Customs’  duties  were  only  modified,  the  revenue 
would  be  considerably  increased — and  the  Committee  made  their 
Report  upon  this  view  of  the  subject. 

The  public  were  so  unanimous  in  support  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee,  that  not  a  syllable  was  uttered  against 
them,  from  the  time  they  were  made  public,  in  September  1 840, 
until  the  subject  was  turned  into  a  party  one  by  the  Tory  Opposi^ 
lion,  when  Mr  Baring  brought  forward  his  memorable  Budget  for 
the  year  1841.  Scarcely  a  Newspaper,  Review,  or  Pamphlet, 
had  attempted  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  Mr  J.  D.  Hume,  Mr 
Maegregor,  and  Mr  Porter,  that  the  revenue  might  be  increased 
nearly  six  millions  a-year  by  an  improved  system  of  taxation. 
The  merchants  of  London,  with  Mr  HorsW  Palmer  at  their 
head,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  praying  for 
a  revision  of  the  import  duties.  The  Tory  Town-Councils  and 
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Chambers  of  Commerce  presented  similar  memorials ;  in  a  word, 
all  reasoning,  all  authority,  and  all  experience,  seemed  to  be 
combined  in  favour  of  the  contemplated  commercial  reform. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  Government  had  to  set¬ 
tle  their  Budget  for  1841,  they  found  themselves  called  upon, 
as  it  were  by  the  unanimous  public  voice,  to  propose  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  Customs’  duties ;  but  this  was  only  calling  upon  them 
to  do  what  they  had  always  been  convinced  ought  to  be  done, 
and  what  they  had  always  been  ready  to  do,  whenever  there 
was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  propose  it  with 
hopes  of  success.  They  saw  that  by  this  step  the  means  would 
be  secured  for  making  provision  for  the  past,  and  for  any  new 
deficiencies ;  for  although  the  reduced  duties  would  have  re¬ 
quired  time  to  bring  about  their  full  effect  in  improving  the 
revenue,  this  result  was  altogether  certain  to  happen.  The 
altered  duties  on  Corn,  Timber,  and  Sugar,  if  they  had  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  would  have  produced,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  a  large  amount  of  revenue.  The  duty  of 
eight  shillings  a  quarter  on  wheat,  would  have  yielded  L.800,000 
on  the  two  millions  of  quarters  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
beginning  of  September ;  and,  from  the  state  of  the  harvest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  whole  year  a  larger  revenue 
would  have  been  derived  from  corn,  than  Mr  Baring  calculated 
upon  in  his  Budget.  The  duty  of  ten  shillings  a  load  on  Ameri¬ 
can  timber  was  sure  to  realize  a  large  sum ;  because  it  would 
have  fallen  on  the  stock  in  hand,  as  well  as  on  the  quantity 
which  would  have  been  imported  to  supply  the  regularly  large 
demand  for  this  species  of  timber.  If  it  should  have  happened  that 
the  new  duty  on  foreign  sugar  did  not  yield  any  revenue,  still 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  sugar  would  have  been  obtained  ; 
because  the  only  reason  why  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  did  not  yield 
revenue,  would  have  been  the  great  increase  in  the  importation 
of  West  India  sugar,  and  such  a  reduction  in  the  price  as  would 
have  excluded  foreign  sugar.  The  additional  revenue  which 
this  increased  quantity  would  have  yielded,  would  have  been 
so  much  revenue  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Baring’s 
Budget. 

We  have  now  given  an  accurate  description  of  the  financial 
measures  of  1841.  It  cannot,  we  believe,  be  shown  to  be  incor¬ 
rect  in  any  one  particular.  It  places  the  conduct  of  the  Whig 
Government  in  its  true  light;  and  confutes  those  charges  of  neglect 
and  mismanagement,  which,  for  party  purposes,  were  reiterated  for 
many  months  by  the  Tory  press.  No  motion  probably  was  ever 
made  in  Parliament,  so  utterly  destitute  of  any  thing  like  a  reason 
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to  justify  it,  as  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on  the  ground  of 
the  mismanagement  of  the  finanaccs. 

But  though  the  rejected  measures  were  for  the  moment  dis¬ 
posed  of,  they  certainly  will  be  the  subject  of  further  and  fre¬ 
quent  discussion  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  of  importance  that  various  misrepresentations,  which 
have  been  very  generally  circulated  respecting  them,  should  be 
noticed. 

We  beg,  first  of  all,  to  observe,  that  to  take  the  proposal  as 
to  the  sugar,  corn,  and  timber  duties,  as  all  that  was  intended 
by  the  Government,  is  to  confine  their  project  within  much  too 
narrow  limits  ;  and  to  suppress  what  is  most  material  to  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  public.  The  project  was,  in  fact, 
not  merely  a  selection  of  particular  duties  for  reduction,  but 
one  of  principle ; — a  principle  of  general  policy,  to  be  acted 
upon  in  all  future  legislation  on  trade  and  finance.  This  was 
declared  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  opening  their  case  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  principle  was  to  make  the  Customs’  duties, 
duties  for  Revenue  only ;  and  in  this  way  to  abolish  all  protections 
and  monopolies.  It  was,  therefore,  the  extensive  and  valuable 
consequences  which  w'ould  be  produced  on  trade  and  finance  by 
the  principle  of  their  Budget,  that  the  Whig  Government  offered 
to  the  country  ;  and  they  wisely  selected  only  a  few  articles,  and 
proposed  only  moderate  changes,  on  introducing  this  great  mea¬ 
sure  ;  well  know’ing  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain,  at 
once,  the  general  consent  of  the  British  public  to  any  exten¬ 
sive  alterations,  although  their  utility  and  expediency  may  be 
generally  seen  and  acknowledged. 

But  although  the  Government  did  not  succeed  in  carrying 
their  measures,  the  proposal  has  been  productive  of  infinite  good  ; 
for  correct  opinions  have  been  more  generally  spread  by  the 
discussion  which  has  taken  place,  as  to  the  removal  of  restraints 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  productions.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  progress,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  evils  of 
the  protective  system  are  still  too  little  understood ;  and  that 
there  remains  a  sluggishness  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  extreme  ignorance.  In 
the  class  of  uninformed  persons  may  be  fairly  reckoned  those 
electors  of  the  manufacturing  counties  and  towns,  who,  although 
free  from  the  control  of  landlords,  voted  at  the  last  election 
against,  and  defeated  the  candidates  who  were  advocates  for 
extending  the  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  these 
very  electors  !  But  this  is  not  the  only  class  of  persons  that  still 
stand  in  need  of  instruction.  There  are  many  of  higher  station, 
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who,  having  made  some  progress  in  Political  Economy,  have  yet 
a  great  deal  to  learn  respecting  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  which 
is  produced  by  protecting  duties.  Such  persons  say,  we  are, 
on  principle,  advocates  of  free  trade — w'e  only  desire  reasonable 
protection — not  excessive  protection.  We  do  not  care  how 
much  the  protecting  duties  are  reduced,  provided  only  they 
are  kept  high  enough  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  trade.  They  fur¬ 
ther  say,  we  are  pupils  of  Mr  Huskisson — all  we  require  is  to 
have  the  system  acted  upon  which  he  introduced  in  1825.  But 
Mr  Huskisson’s  system  of  1825  was  not,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  called,  a  system  of  free  trade.  What  he  did  was  no  more 
than  to  change  a  number  of  prohibitions  into  very  high  protecting 
duties — so  high  as  to  be  themselves  nearly  prohibitory  duties. 
It  is  impossible  that  free  trade  in  any  commodity  can  exist, 
when  the  duty  on  it  exceeds  that  rate  which  is  proper  to  be 
levied  for  revenue  only ;  but  Mr  Huskisson’s  new  duties,  in 
every  case,  greatly  transgressed  this  rule;  and  thus  what  he 
did,  had  no  title  to  be  described  as  part  of  a  system  of  free 
trade.  He  never  called  it  so  himself;  and  in  his  speeches  in 
1825,  he  very  wisely  abstained  from  laying  down  and  enforcing 
the  great  principle  of  free  trade,  with  reference  to  its  bearings  on 
domestic  industry  and  national  wealth,  as  such  a  course  would 
certainly  have  prevented  him  from  carrying  the  measures  he 
proposed.  With  those  of  his  friends  who  had  opportunities 
of  accurately  knowing  his  opinions  in  his  latter  years,  it  is  no 
question  that,  if  he  was  now  living,  and  called  upon  to  declare  his 
sentiments  upon  the  protective  system,  he  would  go  the  whole 
length  of  adopting  the  conclusion  come  to  by  Dr  Adam  Smith — 
that  no  protection,  horsvever  small,  can  be  given  without  injury 
to  the  public  interests.  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Stanley,  and  all 
other  imperfectly- educated  political  economists,  who  are  friends 
of  what  is  termed  moderate  protection,  would  do  well  to  read 
the  first  four  pages  of  Dr  Smith’s  chapter  ‘  on  restraints  on 
*  the  importation  of  foreign  productions.’  They  will  there  see 
that  he  sums  up  his  argument  against  regulations  for  restraining 
importation,  in  a  short  passage,  in  which  he  says,  ‘  the  exchange- 
‘  able  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  a  country,  instead  of  being 
‘  increased,  must  necessarily  be  diminished  by  every  such  regula- 
‘  tion.’  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  no  protection  of  any  kind, 
even  of  the  most  moderate  degree,  can  be  given  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  without  producing  injury ;  and  he  fully  establishes  this 
principle  in  the  reasonings  which  precede  the  passage  we  have 
just  quoted ;  therefore  it  is  clear,  that  the  middle  line  of  policy 
between  high  protection  and  no  protection,  is  what  no  one  can 
justify  by  referring  to  his  authority. 
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Among  other  misrepresentations  regarding  the  measures  pro-  . 
posed  by  the  Whig  Government,  the  following  particularly 
deserves  notice.  Lord  Ripon,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  moving  the  Amendment  to  the  Address  in  August  last, 
taunted  the  Whig  Ministers  with-having  recommended  a  change 
in  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  of  so  paltry  a  nature,  that  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  couW  have  derived  no  greater  benefit  from  it  than 
a  reduction  of  half  a  farthing  in  the  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 
The  utter  groundlessness  of  this  statement  is  conclusively  exposed, 
by  a  reference  to  figures,  in  the  following  passage  of  a  Weekly  Pa¬ 
per  : — ‘  In  the  month  of  May  last,  when  the  Government  project 
‘  was  first  announced,  the  average  price  of  every  description  of 

*  raw  sugar  admissible  by  duty  to  home  consumption  was  41s.  5d. 

‘  per  cwt.,  exclusive  of  duty,  and  the  average  price  of  every  de- 
‘  scription  of  raw  sugar  not  admissible  was  24s.  in  bond,  or 
‘  without  duty.  This  made  the  difference  between  colonial 
‘  and  foreign  sugar  17s.  5d.,  and  showed  pretty  plainly  that 

*  we  are  subjected  to  a  monopoly  charge  of  about  76  per 

*  cent. 

*  The  existing  colonial  duty  is  24s  a  cwt.,  which  the  Govern- 

*  ment  proposed  to  reduce  to  20s.,  while  they  proposed  to  re- 

*  duce  the  prohibitory  duty  of  633.  on  foreign  sugar  to  30s.  The 

*  price  of  the  colonial  sugar,  with  the  duty,  is  65s.  5d.,  and  that 
‘  of  the  foreign  54s.,  and  the  difference,  or  11s.  5d.,  expresses 
‘  the  reduction  of  price,  or  gain  to  the  consumer,  which  the 
‘  Government  scheme  would  have  produced.  This  is  not  the 

*  “  fraction  of  a  farthing”  a  pound,  but  very  near  one  penny 

*  and  one  farthing  per  pound,  or  five  times  as  many  integers  as 

*  Ripon  was  disposed  to  reckon  of  fractions.* 

Lord  Ripon,  in  fact,  showed  that  he  was  but  little  qualified 
to  form  a  correct  and  enlarged  opinion  on  the  proposed  re¬ 
duction  ;  because,  evidently,  he  never  contemplated  the  effect 
which  the  exposing  of  the  home  market  to  foreign  competition 
would  necessarily  have,  in  lowering  the  price  of  our  colonial 
sugar.  Every  one  who  possesses  any  acquaintance  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  sugar  is  made  in  our  colonies, 
must  admit  that  there  is  great  room  for  reducing  the  expense, 
now  habitually  incurred  in  making  it,  and  thereby,  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  of  it,  without  such  reduced  price  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  any  diminution  of  profit ;  for  as  to  profit  it  is 
clear,  that  if  the  lowering  the  price  is  wholly  owing  to  the  lower¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  production  of  sugar,  the  rate  of  profit  will 
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not  be  changed.  The  custom  of  the  proprietors  of  estates  being 
makers  of  sugar,  is  as  much  at  variance  as  possible  with  economy  ; 
and  would  soon  cease,  if  the  necessity  of  contending  against  foreign 
competition  was  once  established,  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar.  In  addition  to  this,  the  processes  fur  making  sugar 
in  our  colonies  are  inferior  to  those  employed  in  Cuba,  find  other 
foreign  sugar-making  countries.  But  the  mere  apprehension  of 
profits  being  lowered  by  foreign  competition,  which  would  have 
arisen  if  the  Government  measure  had  been  carried,  would  have 
roused  our  sugar-makers  from  their  monopoly  sluggishness;  and 
induced  them  to  introduce  new  machinery,  better  modes  of  fabri¬ 
cation,  greater  economy,  and  many  improvements  which  they  have 
the  power  of  introducing.  All  experience  seems  to  show  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  what  has  just  been  stated ;  for  the  never-varying 
result  of  protection  has  been  to  check  invention  and  improvement. 
At  the  time  Mr  Huskissontookoff  the  prohibitions  upon  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  silk  goods,  the  same  machinery  was  in  use  that  had  been 
employed  when  the  silk  manufacture  was  first  introduced,  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before ;  but  after  the  law  for 
repealing  the  prohibition  was  passed,  although  extremely  high 
protecting  duties  were  laid  on  silk  goods,  the  dread  of  foreign 
competition  immediately  led  our  manufacturers  to  throw  aside 
their  old  machinery,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  that  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  Lord  Ripon  over¬ 
looked,  and  which  places  beyond  all  doubt  the  beneficial  eftect 
which  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  sugar  would 
have  had,  in  lowering  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  home  market. 
Owing  to  the  great  unfairness  of  those  who  attacked  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  Government,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  Bill  introduced 
by  Mr  Labouchere,  for  lowering  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  productions  into  the  colonies;— a  bill  brought  forward  as 
a  chief  ingredient  of  the  proposal  for  reducing  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar,  and  forming  a  substantial  part  of  that  measure.  This  point 
is  satisfactorily  treated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  by 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Sandon’s  motion  ; — 

‘  The  proper  w’ay  of  discussing  and  considering  the  question  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  should  be  with  reference  to  the 
means  of  our  colonies  to  carry  on  competition  with  foreign  sugar.  It 
seems  to  be  supposed  that  foreigners  have  advantages  which  afford  no 
hope  of  a  successful  competition  with  them  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
the  means  of  carrying  on  competition  may  be  greatly  extended.  Honour¬ 
able  members  had  wholly  lost  sight,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  of  the 
bill  that  has  been  introduced  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
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is  now  before  the  House,  for  reducing  the  duties  on  imports  into  the 
colonies.  This  reduction  of  duties  will  afford  great  benefits  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  sugar — it  will  diminish  the  prices  of  flour  and  provisions 
of  all  descriptions,  and  the  price  of  timber,  and  various  other  articles 
which  are  necessary  for  making  sugar;  and  in  this  way  the  cost  of  making 
sugar  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  power  of  carrying  on  competi¬ 
tion  increased.  This  measure  is,  in  fart,  a  full  compensation  to  the 
colonies  for  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar.  About 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  those  members  of  the  House  who  were 
connected  with  the  West  Indies,  were  very  loud  in  complaining  of  the 
injury  which  the  sugar-makers  sustained,  and  other  interests,  from  the 
high  duties  on  imports  into  the  colonies,  and  from  the  system  of  restric¬ 
tions  under  which  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  placed.  Returns  were 
called  for,  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  he  made  to  appear,  by  showing 
the  prices  of  food,  timber,  and  other  articles,  in  foreign  countries,  that 
these  duties  and  restrictions  added  70  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  making 
sugar ;  and  persons  of  the  highest  authority  in  West  Indian  affairs  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  would  willingly  give  up  the  monopoly  of  the 
English  market  if  all  these  restrictions  were  removed.  As  to  the  im¬ 
portance  which  about  that  time  the  planters  attached  to  these  restrictions, 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  Finance  of  1828,  by  the 
noble  lord  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  may  be  referred  to.  At 
that  time  the  noble  lord  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War,  and,  when 
under  examination  by  the  Committee  regarding  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  army  kept  up  in  the  colonies,  stated  that  he  had  frequently  applied 
to  the  various  Governments  of  the  colonies  to  contribute  towards  the 
expense  of  paying  the  army,  but  that  the  answer  he  received  from  them 
was — We  would  very  readily  contribute  a  large  portion  of  the  expense 
provided  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  were  taken  off,  but  that  so  long  as 
those  restrictions  are  continued,  we  are  nut  able  to  give  the  least  assist¬ 
ance.  It  may  be  said  the  bill  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
dues  not  go  far  enough  in  the  w’ay  of  reducing  duties  on  imports  into  the 
colonies.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  if  the  colonies  will,  on  their  part,  meet 
further  reductions  as  they  ought  to  do,  by  giving  up  their  monopoly,  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  not  taking  off  all  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
of  the  colonies.  They  should  be  allowed  to  send  their  productions  direct 
to  foreign  countries,  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  foreign  productions  free  of 
duty,  and  even  to  employ  foreign  ships — the  trade  of  the  colonies  should 
be  rendered  perfectly  free ;  and,  if  that  were  so,  no  British  interests 
would  suffer;  for  the  colonies  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  use 
British  productions  and  to  employ  British  ships.’  * 

The  correctness  of  the  above  statements  is  fully  established 
by  tables  of  the  prices  of  articles  subject  to  import  duties  in 
the  colonies,  inserted  in  a  late  Number  of  this  Journal  ;t 
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and  by  the  references  therein  made  to  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  examined  in  1632  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  which  went  to  show  that  the  restrictions  on  imports 
added  5s.  Cd.  a  cwt.  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  sugar.  Look¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  the  proposed  measure  for  reducing  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar  from  63s.  to  3Us.  a  cwt.,  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
considered;  that  is,  as  comprehending  the  contemporaneous 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports  into  the  colonies,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  result  of  the  reduction  alone,  would  have  been  a 
diminution  of  the  price  of  sugar,  in  the  English  market,  of  at  least 
ten  half  /arthings,  instead  of  one  half  farthing  a  pound,  as  Lord 
Ripon  asserted. 

But,  to  give  a  still  more  just  and  accurate  view  of  the  true 
character  of  the  proposed  admission  of  foreign  sugar,  it  should  be 
represented  as  a  measure,  not  merely  for  reducing  the  price  of 
sugar,  but  for  bringing  about,  in  a  gradual  and  safe  way,  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  West  India  monopoly.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
productions  into  the  colonies,  is  nothing  short  of  the  removal  of 
the  whole  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  monopoly  of  the  British 
market  was  originally  given  to  them. 

When  the  West  India  monopoly  was  first  established,  England 
imposed  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation  into  the  colonies  of 
all  foreign  productions,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  herself  the 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  market ;  and  gave  the  colonies  in  return 
the  privilege  of  supplying  her  markets  with  their  productions; 
and  therefore  it  has  always  been  admitted  by  the  highest  West 
India  authorities,  that  if  the  mother  country  should  abandon  its 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  market,  the  colonies  would  no  longer 
have  any  right  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  British  market. 
That  this  is  the  proper  construction  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  two  monopolies  were  instituted,  is  explicitly  stated  by  "Lord 
Sheifield,  one  of  the  most  able  supporters  of  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  in  a  publication  written  in  defence  of  those  rights ; 
— ‘  The  British  dominions,'  says  he,  ‘  are  as  much  entitled  to 

*  the  monopoly  of  the  market  of  the  British  West  Indies,  as 

*  the  West  Indies  are  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  the  British 

*  market ;  and  whenever  the  former  (that  is,  the  monopoly  of  the 

*  market  of  the  West  Indies)  is  given  up,  it  will  be  the  highest 

*  absurdity  not  to  open  all  the  British  ports  to  foreign  sugar.’  * 
Mr  Burnley,  whose  authority  has  of  late  been  so  often  referred 
to,  as  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  Trinidad,  fully  assents  to 
this  doctrine ;  for  he  says,  ‘  the  removal  of  these  restrictions  (on 
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is  now  before  the  House,  for  reducing  the  duties  on  imports  into  the 
colonies.  This  reduction  of  duties  will  afford  great  benefits  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  sugar — it  will  diminish  the  prices  of  flour  and  provisions 
of  all  descriptions,  and  the  price  of  timber,  and  various  other  articles 
which  are  necessary  for  making  sugar ;  and  in  this  way  the  cost  of  making 
sugar  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  pow'er  of  carrying  on  competi¬ 
tion  increased.  This  measure  is,  in  fart,  a  full  compensation  to  the 
colonies  for  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar.  About 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  those  members  of  the  House  who  were 
connected  with  the  West  Indies,  were  very  loud  in  complaining  of  the 
injury  which  the  sugar-makers  sustained,  and  other  interests,  from  the 
high  duties  on  imports  into  the  colonies,  and  from  the  system  of  restric¬ 
tions  under  which  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  placed.  Returns  were 
called  for,  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  he  made  to  appear,  by  showing 
the  prices  of  food,  timber,  and  other  articles,  in  foreign  countries,  that 
these  duties  and  restrictions  added  70  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  making 
sugar ;  and  persons  of  the  highest  authority  in  West  Indian  affairs  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  would  willingly  give  up  the  monopoly  of  the 
English  market  if  all  these  restrictions  were  removed.  As  to  the  im¬ 
portance  which  about  that  time  the  planters  attached  to  these  restrictions, 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  Finance  of  1828,  by  the 
noble  lonl  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  may  be  referred  to.  At 
that  time  the  noble  lord  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War,  and,  when 
under  examination  by  the  Committee  reganling  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  army  kept  up  in  the  colonies,  stated  that  he  had  frequently  applied 
to  the  various  Governments  of  the  colonies  to  contribute  towards  the 
expense  of  paying  the  army,  but  that  the  answer  he  received  from  them 
was — We  would  very  readily  contribute  a  large  portion  of  the  expense 
])rovided  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  were  taken  off,  but  that  so  long  as 
those  restrictions  are  continued,  we  are  nut  able  to  give  the  least  assist¬ 
ance.  It  may  be  said  the  bill  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
dues  not  go  far  enough  in  the  way  of  reducing  duties  on  imports  into  the 
colonies.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  if  the  colonies  will,  on  their  part,  meet 
further  reductions  as  they  ought  to  do,  by  giving  np  their  monopoly,  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  not  taking  off  all  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
of  the  colonies.  They  should  be  allow’ed  to  send  their  productions  direct 
to  foreign  countries,  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  foreign  productions  free  of 
duty,  and  even  to  employ  foreign  ships — the  trade  of  the  colonies  should 
be  rendered  perfectly  free ;  and,  if  that  were  so,  no  British  interests 
would  suffer ;  for  the  colonies  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  use 
British  productions  and  to  employ  British  ships.’  * 

The  correctness  of  the  above  statements  is  fully  established 
by  tables  of  the  prices  of  articles  subject  to  import  duties  in 
the  colonies,  inserted  in  a  late  Number  of  this  Journal  ;t 
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and  by  the  references  therein  made  to  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  examined  in  1832  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  which  went  to  show  that  the  restrictions  on  imports 
added  5s.  Gd.  a  cwt.  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  sugar.  Look¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  the  proposed  measure  for  reducing  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar  from  G3s.  to  3Us.  a  cwt.,  in  the  Avay  it  ought  to  be 
considered;  that  is,  as  comprehending  the  contemporaneous 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports  into  the  colonies,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  result  of  the  reduction  alone,  would  have  been  a 
diminution  of  the  price  of  sugar,  in  the  English  market,  of  at  least 
ten  half  farthings^  instead  of  one  half farthing  a  pound,  as  Lord 
Ripon  asserted. 

But,  to  give  a  still  more  just  and  accurate  view  of  the  true 
character  of  the  proposed  admission  of  foreign  sugar,  it  should  be 
represented  as  a  measure,  not  merely  for  reducing  the  price  of 
sugar,  but  for  bringing  about,  in  a  gradual  and  safe  way,  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  West  India  monopoly.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
productions  into  the  colonies,  is  nothing  short  of  the  removal  of 
the  whole  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  monopoly  of  the  British 
market  was  originally  given  to  them. 

When  the  West  India  monopoly  was  first  established,  England 
imposed  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation  into  the  colonies  of 
all  foreign  productions,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  herself  the 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  market ;  and  gave  the  colonies  in  return 
the  privilege  of  supplying  her  markets  with  their  productions ; 
and  therefore  it  has  always  been  admitted  by  the  highest  West 
India  authorities,  that  if  the  mother  country  should  abandon  its 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  market,  the  colonies  would  no  longer 
have  any  right  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  British  market. 
That  this  is  the  proper  construction  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  two  monopolies  were  instituted,  is  explicitly  stated  by  ~Lord 
Sheffield,  one  of  the  most  able  supporters  of  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  in  a  publication  written  in  defence  of  those  rights : 
— ‘  The  British  dominions,’  says  he,  ‘  are  as  much  entitled  to 

*  the  monopoly  of  the  market  of  the  British  West  Indies,  as 

*  the  West  Indies  are  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  the  British 

*  market ;  and  whenever  the  former  (that  is,  the  monopoly  of  the 
‘  market  of  the  West  Indies)  is  given  up,  it  will  be  the  highest 

*  absurdity  not  to  open  all  the  British  ports  to  foreign  sugar.’  * 
Mr  Burnley,  whose  authority  has  of  late  been  so  often  referred 
to,  as  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  Trinidad,  fully  assents  to 
this  doctrine ;  for  he  says,  *  the  removal  of  these  restrictions  (on 
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‘  imports  into  the  colonies)  once  effected,  I  shall  hail  with  plea- 
‘  sure  the  day  when  every  monopoly  is  done  away.’ 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  misrepresentations  of  the  measures 
of  the  late  Government,  is  that  relating  to  the  probable  effects 
of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  duties  on  Corn.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  would  have  no 
advantage  over  the  present  sliding  scale  of  duties;  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  this,  reference  is  made  to  the  entry  for  home  consumption 
of  two  millions  of  quarters  of  corn  in  the  month  of  September 
last,  at  the  one  shilling  duty ;  as  showing  that  so  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  would  not  have  been  imported  if  the  duty  had  been 
eight  shillings,  as  proposed.  But  it  will  be  easy  to  show,  that 
the  difference  between  a  duty  of  one  shilling,  and  a  duty  of  eight 
shillings,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  diminishing  the 
profits  of  the  importers ;  and  moreover,  that  the  nation  would 
nave  had  cheaper  corn  with  the  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  than 
it  has  had  with  the  duty  of  one  shilling.  When  the  demand  for 
corn  in  the  British  market  is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and 
the  price  very  high,  a  duty  on  foreign  wheat  of  eight  shillings  a 
quarter  cannot  possibly  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  it ;  because 
the  price  is  regulated  wholly  according  to  the  demand  and  supply 
of  British  corn  in  the  British  market ;  and  not  by  what  wheat 
costs  abroad,  or  by  the  duty  that  is  paid  on  importing  it.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  duty  will  not  be  paid  by  the  consumer  as 
an  addition  made  to  the  price,  but  by  the  importer,  and  in  dimi¬ 
nution  of  his  profits.  With  the  duty  of  one  shilling,  he  will  put 
into  his  pocket  a  larger  part  of  the  price  he  receives,  than  he  can 
put  into  it  with  a  duty  of  eight  shillings ;  and  this  is  the  only 
practical  difference  that  can  exist  between  a  sliding  scale  duty  of 
one  shilling,  and  the  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings. 

With  regard  to  whether  more  corn  has  of  late  been  imported 
under  the  sliding  scale  duty,  than  would  have  been  imported 
under  the  fixed  duty,  the  best  way  of  determining  the  point  will 
be  by  tracing  what  has  happened  as  to  importation  under  that 
scale.  In  the  month  of  May  the  weekly  average  price  of  wheat 
had  fallen  from  64s.  Id.  to  6 Is.  6d.;  and  the  prospect  of  a 
good  harvest  having  led  to  a  belief  that  it  w'ould  still  be  lower, 
nearly  200,000  quarters  of  wheat,  as  has  before  been  stated,  were 
entered  for  consumption  at  a  duty  of  22s.  Id.  The  weather, 
however,  having  changed  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  continued 
wet  and  cold,  it  seemed  to  be  certain  that  foreign  supplies  would 
be  required,  before  the  new  crop  would  be  wholly  got  in,  and  the 
price  began  to  rise.  In  June  and  July  nearly  half  a  million 
quarters  of  wheat  were  imported ;  but  none  of  it  was  entered  for 
home  consumption,  in  consequence  of  its  being  probable  that  the 
duty  would  be  reduced  to  one  shilling.  In  August,  the  importa. 
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tion  of  wheat  was  much  greater,  but  none  was  entered  for  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and  the  price  advanced,  on  the  27th  August,  to  the 
weekly  average  of  76s.  Id.  This  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  six 
weeks’  average  to  73s.,  and  of  reducing  the  duty  to  one  shilling, 
when  two  millions  of  foreign  wheat  were  entered  for  consumption. 
Now,  if  the  fixed  duty  of  8s.  had  been  adopted,  and  an  act  of 
Parliament  passed  early  in  May,  for  changing  the  duties,  it  is 
clear,  from  the  fact  of  200,000  quarters  of  wheat  having  been 
entered  for  consumption  in  that  month,  at  a  duty  of  22s.  Id.,  that 
wheat  would  have  been  imported,  and  brought  to  market,  as  fast 
as  it  could  have  been  imported,  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  at  the  8s.  duty — and  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
the  two  millions  of  quarters  that  were  brought  to  market.  The 
trade  in  corn  would  have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
limited  number  of  persons  who  now  carry  it  on,  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  averages ;  and  many  new  importers  would 
have  come  forward,  and  much  additional  capital  would  have  been 
employed  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  from  the  ports  being  always 
open,  much  more  corn  would  have  been  imported  from  the  distant 
corn-growing  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  being  done 
away  of  the  ports  being  suddenly  closed.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  quite  certain,  that  if  the  8s.  duty  had  been  adopted,  the 
quantity  imported  in  the  four  months  preceding  September, 
would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was ;  and  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  effect  of  the  8s.  duty  would  have  been  to  keep  the 
price  of  wheat  below  what  it  was  in  these  four  months.  The 
price  in  all  probability  would  not  have  exceeded  648.  a  quarter, 
from  April  to  September ;  instead  of  rising,  and  continuing  much 
above  that  price,  till  it  reached  76s.  The  loss  to  the  public, 
in  consequence  of  having  had  to  pay  this  additional  price,  on  all 
the  wheat  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  four  months, 
must  have  amounted  to  millions ;  while  the  loss  of  revenue  in  the 
year  may  be  set  down  as  not  far  short  of  a  million  :  for  the  loss,  on 
the  two  million  quarters  that  paid  the  Is.  duty,  was  L.700,000. 

With  regard  to  the  Corn  Question  generally,  a  Document  of 
great  importance  was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  the  late  session.  It  appears  that  in  June  1840,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  Consuls  at  the  foreign  ports 
where  corn  is  shipped  for  this  country,  requiring  answers  to  cer¬ 
tain  queries.  These  answers  expose  two  of  the  chief  errors  of 
those  persons  who  advocate  the  Corn-Laws;  namely,  the  standard 
opinions  respecting  the  price  of  corn  abroad,  and  respecting  the 
quantities  of  it  that  would  be  imported,  if  the  ports  were  always 
open  at  a  fixed  duty.  The  following  are  the  queries  which 
were  transmitted  to  the  Consuls: — 
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gUERIES  RESPECTING  CORN  AND  GRAIN. 

1.  What  quantity  of  grain,  of  each  kind,  could  be  exported  to  England, 
from  the  country  or  district  in  which  you  reside,  if  the  trade  in  corn  in 
England  was  made  constantly  open,  at  a  moderate  duty  ? 

2.  What  would  probably  be  the  average  prices  free  on  board  ? 

3.  What  would  probably  be  the  freight  per  quarter  to  England  ? 

4.  Would  the  exportation  be  subject  to  any  other  charges  ? 

5.  Whether,  if  there  were  a  regular  and  steady  demand  in  England  for 
foreign  corn,  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  in  the  said  country  or  dis¬ 
trict  would,  without  much  difficulty,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased  ? 


A  summary  of  the  answers  to  these  queries  is  given  in  this 
Document,  and  the  following  have  been  extracted  from  it : — 


St  Petersburg,  • 

Riga . 

Liebau,  .  .  . 
Odessa,  .  .  . 
Warsaw,  .  .  . 
Stockholm,  .  . 
Dantzig,  .  .  . 
Kunigsberg,  .  . 
Stettin,  .  .  . 
Memel,  ,  .  . 
Elsinore,  .  .  . 
Hamburg,  .  . 
Rotterdam,  .  .  . 
Antwerp,  .  . 
Palermo,  .  .  . 

Total,  .  . 

General  average, 


QUERY  5. 
Wliat  quantity  of 
Wheat  could  be 


exported  to  Eng- 
land,  from  the  1 
Country  or  District 
in  which  you  . 
reside,  if  the  Trade  ^ 
In  Corn  in  England  , 
were  made  con.  ; 
Btantly  open,  at  a 
moderate  Duty  ? 

QUERY  2. 

Wliat  would  be  the  ' 
Average  Price  of 
Vheat  free  on  Board 
per  Quarter? 

QUERY  3. 

What  would  prob- 
ably  be  the  Freight 
pur  Quarter  to 
England  ? 

Qrs.  , 

s.  d.  s.  d.  , 

t,  d.  s.  d. 

192,500  1 

39  1 

4  5  to  5  0 

Quantity  not  stated 

49  7 

4  9 

30,000 

43  7 

4  9-50 

150,000 

26  6 

10  0 

300,000 

36  0 

1,000 

30  0  to  35  0 

3  6  -  6  0 

315,000 

40  0 

3  6-40 

65,000 

40  0  -  45  0 

4  0-60 

250,000 

40  0 

1  4  0  -  S  0 

5,964 

35  0 

1  4  0-50 

175,000 

30  0  -  36  0 

3  6-50 

538,000 

35  0  -  46  0 

2  6-50 

Quantity  not  stated 

55  0 

1  2  0-26 

Quant  ity  not  stated 

56  5 

,  2  0-26 

200,000 

38  0 

1  8  3 

2,222,464 

... 

... 

1 
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Now,  in  order  to  prove  how  groundless  is  the  fear,  that  the 
agricultural  interest  would  be  ruined  if  the  ports  were  always 
open  at  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  we  have  made 
the  following  calculation  upon  the  fairest  possible  data ; — begin¬ 
ning,  not  with  the  price  stated  by  the  Consuls  of  40s.  fid.  a 
quarter,  but,  to  avoid  all  cavil,  with  the  price  of  358.  a  quar¬ 
ter — as  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  free  on  board,  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  of  the  average  quality  of  British  wheat,  on  which 
the  Gazette  prices  are  made  up.  i  o  this  price  of  35s.  there  is 
to  be  added  4s.  9d.  for  freight ;  at  least  3s.  9d.  for  charges  for 
landing,  storing,  turning,  cartage  to  market  or  to  purchasers, 
insurance,  commission,  and  other  charges;  also  Is.  fid.  a  quarter 
for  profit ;  and,  finally,  8s.  for  duty  ; — making  in  the  whole 
533.  a  quarter.  We  nave  the  benefit  of  ample  experience  to 
prove  what  would  be  the  state  of  agriculture  at  such  a  price  as 
this ;  because  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  six  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  1838  was  no  more  than  50s.  3d. ;  and  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  no  period  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  during  these  six  years.  What  Mr 
Tooke  says  on  this  point  is  of  considerable  importance ;  be¬ 
cause  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  placed  the  authority  of  his  testimony 
as  high  as  possible,  by  having  frequently,  in  his  speeches,  quoted 
his  statements  respecting  the  Corn-Laws.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  is  from  Mr  Tooke’s  late  work  : — 


‘  The  averages  of  the  six  years  following,  when  there  was  no  foreign 
wheat,  or  no  proportion  worth  mentioning,  in  the  market,  were — 

s.  d. 


1832, 

__  • 

58  8 

1833, 

52  11 

1834, 

46  2 

1835, 

39  4 

1836, 

48  6 

1837, 

• 

.  55  10 

6)301  5 

Average,  .  50  8 

But,  if  it  be  considered,  that  by  far  the  largest  quantities  sold  were  in  the 
three  years  of  the  lowest  prices,  viz. 

s.  d. 


1834,  .  .  .  46  2 

1835,  .  .  .  39  4 

1836,  .  .  .  48  6 

3)134  0 
44  8 


the  average  of  which  was  448. 8d. ;  and  that  during  that  period,  although, 
as  usual  upon  the  occurrence  of  low  prices,  there  were  loud  complaints 
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of  ag;ricultural  distress,  the  country  never  exhibited  a  greater  extent,  nor 
a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  ;  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  presume,  that,  at  a 
price  of  45s.,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  much,  if  any, 
land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  The  general  fact  is,  in  proof, 
by  results  beyond  controversy,  that  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
kingdom  were  never,  as  far  as  the  seasons  permitted,  on  a  (^irger  scale 
than  in  1836  and  1837,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  discouragement  of 
the  low  prices  of  1834-5.*  • 

As  to  the  quantity  of  corn  that  could  be  imported  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  fixed  duty,  the  following  extracts  from  the  answers  to  the 
fifth  query,  place  the  question  in  a  point  of  view  which  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  quantity  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  any  injury  to  British  agriculture : — 

‘  i?jgo,  August  15,  1840. 

<  A  decidedly  bad  harvest  in  England  might,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
moderate  import  duty,  tend  to  turn  their  attention  to  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  in  preference  to  rye,  were  not  the  principal  corn  districts  too  re¬ 
mote  from  the  ports  to  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his  crop  to  market  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  fur  exportation  in  the  same  year. 

*  Secondly,  The  rapid  increase  of  manufactures  in  this  country  has 
withdrawn  many  hands  from  tillage,  which,  in  a  thinly-populated  coun¬ 
try  like  Russia,  must  operate  against  any  increase  of  agriculture.  In 
fact,  it  is  considered  by  many  to  have  contributed  to  the  deficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  in  this  country  for  some  years  past,  although  this  defi¬ 
ciency  may  be  principally  attributed  to  the  seasons. 

<  Thirdly,  Flax  is  being  yearly  more  and  more  cultivated  in  Russia, 
and  especially  in  this  province,  and  the  neighbouring  ones  of  Esthonia, 
Courland,  Lithuania,  and  in  White  Russia ;  being  an  article  that  always 
finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  Riga  market  at  remunerating  prices  ;  which  also 
tends  to  counteract  any  great  increase  in  the  production  of  corn  :  to 
which  may  also  bo  added  the  yearly  extending  establishments  of  beet¬ 
root  sugar  refineries,  and  cultivation  of  beet-root,  more  particularly  in 
the  internal  provinces  of  the  empire.’ 

‘  Odessa,  October  8,  1840. 

‘  There  would  be  no  material  increase,  and  certainly  not  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Ist,  Because  in  Podolia  and  Kievy,  whence  Odessa  de¬ 
rives  its  principal  supplies,  the  greatest  quantity  possible  of  grain  is  at 
all  times  produced  without  regard  to  price  and  demand,  in  consequence 
of  capital  being  vested  in  slave  labour,  which  is  not  otherwise  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  2dly,  Because  the  plains,  called  steppes,  adjacent  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  Azoph,  are  thinly  peopled,  so  that  in  years  when  crops  are 
abundant  they  are  seen  suffering  on  the  ground  for  w’ant  of  reapers. 
3dly,  Because  on  these  steppes  crops  are  exceedingly  precarious,  by 
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reason  of  drought,  the  common  calamity  of  this  climate  ;  of  the  high 
winds,  which  carry  off  the  seed  from  the  dusty  soil ;  of  the  early  thaws 
and  subsequent  frosts,  without  snow.  4th]y,  Because  tillage  is  defective, 
and  improvement  difficult  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  5thly,  Because  distances  are  great,  and  communications  unaided 
by  art,  there  being  no  roads,  and  the  rivers  being  unnavigable.  Glhly, 
Because  the  landholders  are  impoverished,  and  most  of  them  indebted  to 
the  crown,  and  the  working  classes  are  degraded  by  their  condition  of 
slavery.  7thly,  Because  no  progressive  improvements  are  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  Russia,  until  great  organic  changes  are  brought  about ;  or  so  long 
as  the  real  interests  of  the  country  are  sacrificed  to  an  anti-commercial 
policy.  Very  high  prices  may  indeed  cause  at  times  a  greater  exporta¬ 
tion,  not  by  increase  of  production,  but  by  extending  the  circle  of 
supply.’ 

‘  Warsaw,  September  15,  1840. 

‘  The  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  Poland  has  considerably  increased 
in  the  last  six  years  ;  and  the  production  might  no  doubt  be  further  gra¬ 
dually  increased,  if  there  were  a  steady  demand  for  foreign  corn  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  the  deficiency  of  manure,  the  scarcity  of  hands,  and  the  want 
of  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  would  operate  against  any  large 
immediate  increase.’ 

‘  Hamburg,  August  21,  1840. 

<  Probably  not,  (answer  as  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  corn 
grown  ;)  because  as  much  land  is  already  appropriated  in  this  district  to 
the  growth  of  corn,  as  the  system  of  husbandry  established  in  these  Duchies, 
and  the  encouragement  given  to  grazing  in  them,  will  admit  of.  Wool, 
butler,  and  potatoes  for  distillation,  having  for  many  years  been  profit¬ 
able  produce  to  the  farmer,  he  will  not  easily  be  induced  to  give  up  the 
cultivation  of  the  latter,  or  to  sell  off  his  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  more¬ 
over,  afford  manure  positively  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  grain.  But 
although  the  quantity  of  corn  may  not  be  materially  increased  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  the  kind  of  corn  may  be  changed,  and  more  wheat,  but 
less  of  other  grain,  under  such  a  change  of  circumstances,  may  be  grown 
than  at  present.  Still,  however,  this  will  occur  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  at  times  when  high  prices  in  other  countries  may  encourage  the  ex¬ 
port  of  wheat;  for  the  habits  of  the  people  in  this  district  causing  a  de¬ 
mand  for  rye  for  home  use,  the  demand  for  it  in  other  countries,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  being  generally  fitter  for  cultivation  of  rye,  will  always 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  any  great  extension  of  the  growth  of  wheat 
in  these  countries.  But  should  any  increased  cultivation  take  place  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  an  increased  exportation  from  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  &c.,  may  follow.’ 

In  truth,  it  is  impossible  that  the  continent  could  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  present  produce  of  corn,  without  such  a  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  and  cultivation,  as  is 
by  no  means  likely  to  happen.  Unproductiveness  of  soil,  and  a 
ow  state  of  agriculture,  characterize  the  provinces  of  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  that  are  contiguous  to  the  sea;  and  it  is 
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only  from  the  provinces  of  Volhynia  and  Sandomir  in  Poland, 
that  a  large  supply  of  wheat  can  be  obtained.  But,  in  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  system  of  land  management  is  of  the  most  wretched 
description ; — not  better  than  that  of  England  two  hundred  years 
ago.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  servants  for 
the  proprietors ;  the  farming  work  is  done  by  half-fed  peasants ; 
the  fields  are  not  enclosed ;  there  are  no  farm  buildings  but  of 
the  meanest  kind  ;  the  roads  are  no  better  than  tracks ;  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  to  yield  even  as  much  manure 
as  is  required  to  keep  the  land,  now  in  cultivation,  up  to  its  low 
standard  of  production ;  and  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  have 
little  or  no  capital  to  place  matters  on  a  better  footing.* 

Another  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  Tory  press,  (which,  as 
Lord  John  Hussell  truly  said  in  one  of  his  excellent  speeches  at 
the  close  of  last  Session,  did  much  more  than  the  Tory  Parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders  towards  turning  out  the  Whig  Ministers,)  con¬ 
sisted  in  accusing  the  latter  as  having  added,  in  the  six  years 
of  their  government,  from  April  1835  to  April  1841,  seven  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  to  the  public  debt.  This  charge  was  blazoned 
forth  in  every  possible  way,  while  those  circumstances  which 
produced  the  deficiency,  and  which  no  human  power  could  have 
averted,  were  altogether  suppressed. 

But  the  unfairness  and  inaccuracy  of  this  charge  may  be  re¬ 
futed,  simply  by  reference  to  the  public  accounts ;  which  show, 
that  taking  the  state  of  the  finances  as  it  was  in  April  1835,  and 
as  it  was  in  April  1841,  the  amount  of  debt  actually  incurred  fell 
very  far  short  of  seven  and  a  half  millions.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  up  from  the  Parliamentary  Paper  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  article. 

Year  ending  5th  April  1838.  Expenditure,  £47,519,077 

Income,  46,090,543 

Deficiency  in  the  year  1837-8,  —  £1,428,534 

Year  ending  5th  April  1839.  Expenditure,  48,263,443 

Income,  47,833,118 

Deficiency  in  the  year  1838-9,  -  430,325 

Year  ending  5th  April  1840.  Expenditure,  49,300,425 

Income,  47,843,202 

Deficiency  in  the  year  1839-40,  ■  -  1,457,223 

Year  ending  5th  April  1841.  Expenditure,  49,285,396 

Income,  47,433,399 

.  Deficiency  in  the  year  1840-41, -  1,851,997 

Total  deficiency,  £5,168,079 


*  See  an  article  on  foreign  tillage  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review. 
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The  deficiency  for  the  four  years  is  thus  shown  to  have  been 
little  more  than  fee  millions,  instead  of  seven  and  a  half  millions. 
But  this  is  not  all.  As  the  charge  of  mismanagement  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  six  years  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  administration, 
the  receipts  and  payments  of  all  these  years  must  be  taken  into 
view,  in  order  to  make  up  a  perfectly  fair  account  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  finances  in  1835,  and  in  1841.  What  took  place, 
therefore,  as  to  income  and  expenditure  in  1836  and  1837,  must 
be  added  to  make  out  a  complete  statement. 

Year  ending  5th  April  1836.  Income,  £46,380,246 
Expenditure,  4.5,003,940 

Surplus  in  1835-6, - £1,376,306 

Year  ending  5th  April  1837.  Income,  48,453,068 

Expenditure,  46,590,245 
Surplus  in  1836-7, -  1,862,823 

Total  surplus,  3,239,129 
Total  deficiency,  5,168,079 

Debt  incurred,  £1,928,950 

The  foregoing  account,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted,  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  nation  has  incurred,  during 
the  time  its  affairs  were  under  the  management  of  the  Whig 
Government — notwithstanding  the  expenditure  on  account  of 
Canada,  Syria,  and  China — no  larger  an  amount  of  debt  than 
two  millions ;  and  shows  how  much  Uie  public  have  been  deceived 
by  the  pains  taken  to  exaggerate  the  financial  difficulties  which 
unavoidably  occurred. 

With  regard  to  the  accusation  that  the  Whigs  handed  over 
the  Treasury  to  their  Tory  successors  in  a  condition  of  great  em¬ 
barrassment,  this,  like  other  accusations,  was  wholly  unfounded. 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  drew  from  his  successor  an  explanation,  which 
showed  beyond  all  question  that  it  was  so.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  on  the  same  subject, 
is  deserving  of  consideration  : — 

‘  His  noble  friend  opposite  (Lord  Ripon)  had  taken  several  opportu¬ 
nities  of  stating  that  the  late  Government  had  embarked  on  a  ruinous 
course ;  and  that  some  vigorous,  certain,  and  efficient  scheme  ought  to 
be  brought  forward  for  extricating  the  finances  of  the  country  from  the 
immense  difficulties  in  which  they  were  involved.  The  noble  lord  had 
dwelt  upon  this  phrase,  “  immense  difficulties,”  and  the  phrase  was  re¬ 
peated  with  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  those  who  had  since 
attained  the  highest  stations  in  office.  Now  he  (Viscount  Melbourne) 
would  assert  that  it  was  altogether  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  finances 
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of  the  country  were  immensely  involved :  he  would  readily  admit  that 
difficulties  existed ;  he  would  admit  that  the  expenses  exceeded  the  in¬ 
come  ;  that  the  question  of  the  hnances  of  the  country  demanded  serious 
enquiry,  and  that  energetic  measures  were  required  ;  but  he  would  repeat, 
that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  immense  difficulties  which  were 
spoken  of ;  and  he  would  add  his  strong  conviction,  that,  looking  to  the 
general  state  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  its  power,  its  strength,  and 
its  revenue,  it  was  not  wise  and  prudent,  any  more  than  it  was  correct  in 
point  of  fact,  to  hold  desponding  language  such  as  this,  necessarily  cal¬ 
culated  to  have  the  effect  of  weakening  its  resources  and  of  diminishing 
its  strength.  He  would  admit  that  there  were  difficulties;  but,  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  emphatically,  and  in  a  form  which,  being  short,  was  the 
more  easy  to  be  understood,  he  would  not  admit  that  he  had  handed 
over  to  his  successors  in  office  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  dangerous 
or  enormously  difficult  state  which  was  suggested,  either  in  a  financial  or 
any  other  point  of  view.’ 

Lord  Melbourne  most  truly  said,  that,  looking  to  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  ‘  it  was  not  correct  in  point  of  fact  to  hold 
‘  desponding  language,*  for  the  wealth  which  constitutes  its 
power  and  strength  never  was  greater.  The  augmentation  of 
capital  by  the  annual  accumulation  of  profits,  has  of  late  years 
made  rapid  progress.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  income 
of  the  community  at  large,  the  means  exist  of  approaching  to 
something  like  a  tolerably  eorrect  opinion,  in  consequence  of 
the  subject  having  engaged  the  researches  of  persons  well  quali- 
'fied  for  the  task ;  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  to 
be  acquired  by  Custom-House  returns,  of  the  quantities  of  ma¬ 
terials  imported  for  manufacture.  A  reference  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  colleeted  in  this  way,  regarding  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  national  wealth,  will  serve  to  expose  much  gross  mis¬ 
representation,  and  to  dispel  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  and  its  power  to  provide  a  sufficient 
revenue.  In  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  published  in  1819, 
Mr  Ricardo  says — *  Notwithstanding  the  immense  expenditure 
‘  of  the  English  government  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there 

*  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  increased  production  on  the 
‘  part  of  the  people  has  more  than  compensated  for  it.  The 

*  national  capital  has  not  merely  been  unimpaired,  it  has  been 

*  greatly  increased  ;  and  the  annual  income  of  the  people,  even 

*  after  the  payment  of  their  taxes,  is  probably  greater  at  the  pre- 

*  sent  time  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  For  the  proof 
‘  of  this,  we  might  refer  to  the  increase  of  population — to  the  ex- 
‘  tension  of  agriculture — to  the  increase  of  shipping  and  manu- 

*  factures — to  the  building  of  docks — to  the  opening  of  numerous 
‘  canals,  as  well  as  to  many  other  expensive  unoertakings,  ail 
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‘  denoting  an  immense  increase  both  of  capital  and  of  annual 
‘  production.’ 

As  twenty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr  Ricardo  made  these 
remarks,  and  as  similar  circumstances  to  those  which  he  men¬ 
tioned  as  proofs  of  increased  wealth  have  been  constantly  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and  on  a  greater  scale  than  formerly,  the  national  income, 
it  is  clear,  must  now  be  considerably  greater  in  amount  than  it 
ever  was  before.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  Custom- 
House  returns  of  raw  materials  imported,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table : — 


An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  following  Ardcles  inijwrted  for  Home 
Consumption,  in  Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of  three  years, fo  the  5f/«  of 
January  1781,  1783,  1813,  1830,  and  1841. 


1781. 

1793. 

1813. 

1830. 

1841. 

Cotton  Wool, 

lbs. 

C,816  G92 

30,789,572 

78,811,283 

218,484,094 

445,059,923 

Shccp’f  Wool, 

, 

958,080 

3,204,342 

7,430,477 

27,182,904 

52,829,738 

Haw  Silk, 

» 

426,958 

>  27,812 

919,162 

3,503,289 

3,600,013 

Indigo, 

>9 

560,590 

884,738 

2,622,311 

2,901,447 

Tallow, 

cwts. 

99,437 

181,887 

'347,775 

1,005,237 

1,146,624 

Fir  Timber, 

loads 

84,668 

222,760 

251,690 

426,630 

648,709 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  increased  wealth  supplied  by  this 
table,  the  fact,  now  well  established,  may  be  referred  to,  that 
the  incomes  of  landlords  from  rent  have  been  doubled  in  the  last 
forty  years.  This  view  of  the  great  increase  of  ihe  national 
wealth  shows,  that  all  that  is  wanted  to  increase  the  revenue  is 
to  remove,  by  improved  ta.xation,  the  restrictions  that  prevent 
e.xpenditure  on  ta.xed  commodities. 

On  turning  our  attention  from  what  has  passed  to  what  is 
likely  to  happen,  the  prospect  certainly  presents  no  encour- 
^ement  from  the  change  of  government.  The  funding  of 
E.xchequer  bills  has  added,  already,  five  millions  to  the  na¬ 
tional  debt ; — without  any  reason  whatever  to  show  the  necessity 
of  such  a  proceeding;  for  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt 
was  by  no  means  so  great,  as  to  make  it  in  any  respect  inex¬ 
pedient  to  raise  the  money  wanted  to  meet  the  present  deficiency 
by  a  new  issue  of  Exchequer  bills.  This  was  the  plan  which 
the  Government  ought  to  have  adopted,  to  obtain  a  trial  of  one 
year  more,  to  ascertain  whether  such  changes  might  not  take  place 
in  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  as  to  produce  a  surplus ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  means  of 
redeeming  the  portion  of  the  unfunded  debt  which  the  deficiency 
had  occasioned.  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  has  as  yet  come  to 
pass,  to  prove  that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  may  not  be 
restored,  without  any  special  legislative  measures,  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  so  recently  as  in  1836,  when  there  was 
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a  surplus  of  L. 1,800, 000;  and  us  to  any  injury  to  the  public, 
by  adding  a  few  millions  to  the  unfunded  deb%  that  may  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  party  debate,  but  is  wholly  worthless  as  a 
matter  of  financial  consideration. 

With  regard  to  other  measures  likely  to  be  brought  forward 
by  the  Government,  although  they  have  abstained  from  going 
into  details,  they  have  not  refrained  from  committing  them* 
selves — by  their  speeches  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  in  the 
late  short  session,  and  by  the  Amendment  which  they  car¬ 
ried — to  produce  a  Budget,  by  which  the  expenditure  shall  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  be  in  excess  above  the  revenue  ; — in  other 
words,  from  committing  themselves  to  impose  new  taxes  ;  for 
in  consequence  of  their  having  condemned  the  mode  of  raising 
money  by  Exchequer  bills,  and  rejected  the  grand  plan  of 
the  late  Government  Jbr  increasing  the  revenue  by  reducing  taxa¬ 
tion,  no  other  mode  is  left  except  that  of  having  recourse  to 
new'  taxes. 

That  the  new  Government  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
impose  new  taxes,  is  a  circumstance  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
a  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  : — ‘  Right  hon- 

*  ourable  gentlemen  complained,’  said  he,  ‘  that  he  had  not 

*  been  sufficiently  explicit  with  regard  to  his  future  intentions. 

*  What  he  said  was  this,  that  before  he  undertook  to  lay 

*  down  any  plan  of  finance  or  taxation,  he  must  carefully  exa- 

*  mine,  not  only  the  revenue  but  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
‘  try ;  that  by  imposing  tuxes  upon  the  people,  he  should 

*  take  care  not  to  come  to  such  a  proceeding  without  being 

*  enabled  to  say,  that  he  had  examined  the  expenditure  and 

*  revenue — that  he  had  looked  into  details — and  that  he  was  con- 

*  vinced  the  expenditure  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  was  es- 

*  sential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  and  he  would  then  put  it 

*  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  whether  they  would  not  bear 
‘  some  additional  burdens  in  order  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 

*  country  ’ — ‘  He  did  not  refrain,’  he  added,  ‘  from  proposing  a  per- 

*  manent  plan  of  finance,  because  he  anticipated  tne  possibility  of 

*  avoiding  having  recourse  to  taxation,  for  that  he  believed  to  be 

*  inevitable*  Now,  as  the  deficiency  for  the  current  year  has  been 
estimated  by  common  consent  at  nearly  three  millions,  what  we 
have  to  expect  is,  that  Government  will  come  forward  about  the 
middle  of  next  March  with  a  Budget  of  N  ew  Taxes  for  raising  this 
sum  ;  so  that,  whatever  may  be  ^e  blessings  which  the  accession 
of  the  Tor)'  party  to  power  shall  confer  on  the  country,  they 
will  be  dearly  purcha^. 

Let  us  brienv  consider  the  kind  of  taxes  which,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  will  be  cnosen.  Taxes  on  consumption,  or  indirect  taxes. 
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cannot  be  thought  of ;  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Mr 
Baring’s  additional  five  per  cent  customs  and  excise  duties; 
and  also  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  price  of 
food  keeping  the  consumers  in  a  condition  to  render  them  incap> 
able  of  purchasing  the  commodities  on  which  indirect  taxes  fall. 
All  the  stamp  duties  are  so  high  as  to  make  it  nearly  certain  that 
additional  rates  of  duty  would  not  produce  additional  revenue. 
There  are,  however,  two  new  duties  which  might  be  imposed, 
with  a  certainty  of  producing  a  considerable  amount — namely, 
a  duty  on  the  succession  to  landed  and  real  property,  and  a 
duty  on  transfers  of  stocks ;  but  as  these  two  duties  have  been 
often  proposed  and  rejected,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their 
being  now  selected.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  new 
Ministry  will  venture  upon  a  change  of  the  great  and  highly 
popular  Postage  Act.  What,  then,  remains  as  the  means 
of  acquiring  an  augmentation  of  revenue?  The  only  direct  taxes 
we  have,  produce  very  nearly  four  millions  a-year ;  so  that,  if  three 
millions  were  to  be  raised  by  adding  to  the  present  rates,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  no  less  than  75  per  cent  would  be  necessary.  As,  however, 
such  an  increase  cannot  be  considered  advisable,  it  is  clearly  come 
to  this,  that  no  new  tax  can  be  selected  that  will  yield  much  reve¬ 
nue,  except  such  a  one  as  will  reach  landed  property.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  right  sort  of  tax  to  be  selected,  according  to  sound 
principles  ; — in  conscquejice  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
as  three-fourths  of  the  whole  being  now  derived  from  taxes 
on  trade  and  industry  ;  while  of  the  remaining  one-fourth,  only 
about  eight  millions  can  be  said  to  fall  on  property  not  connected 
with  trade  and  industry.  ‘  The  direct  taxes,’  says  Mr  Wilson,  ‘  in 

*  this  country  are  so  small,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  on  an 

*  average  a  person  whose  expenditure  is  L.500  pec.  annum  does 

*  not  pay  more  than  L.12  at  the  outside ;  that  he  who  spends 

*  L.IOOO  per  annum  does  not  pay  more  than  L.20 ;  that  he  who 

*  spends  L.3000  does  not  pay  more  than  L.50  in  direct  taxes ; 

*  and  so  on  in  a  proportion  rather  less  than  the  increase  of  total 

*  expenditure.’ 

But  although  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  principle 
on  which  new  taxes  ought  to  be  selected,  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
say  what  those  taxes  should  be ;  for  as  all  indirect  taxes  must 
be  excluded,  the  choice  is  limited  to  a  very  few'.  However  much 
a  new  Land-tax  might  be  objected  to,  because  it  would  not  fall 
equally  on  property;  yet,  considering  how  much  the  property 
on  which  it  would  not  fall,  namely,  property  derived  from  trade 
and  industry,  is  now  disproportionately  taxed,  the  very  objection 
forms  a  good  reason  for  imposing  such  a  tax  ;  because  it  would 
contribute  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  general  taxation.  It  may 
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also  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  tax,  that  it  might  be  very  fairly 
allotted  and  easily  collected,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  recent  valuations  made  under  the  new 
Tithe  and  Poor-Law  acts.  Besides  this  tax,  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  any  other  than  a  Property  tax  that  would  yield  much 
revenue.  No  doubt,  many  very  strong  objections  may  be  made 
to  such  a  tax  ;  but  as  the  new  Government  have  decided  upon 
new  taxes,  their  supporters,  having  no  excuse  for  not  having 
foreseen  that  this  would  be  the  case,  after  the  plan  for  increasng 
the  revenue  by  improved  taxation  had  been  rejected,  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  they  have  placed  him,  he  shaH  have  recourse 
to  one  or  other  of  these  two  expedients. 

A  really  strange  state  of  things  will  have  come  to  pass,  at  the 
time  when  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shall  produce 
his  plan  ;  for,  while  he  will  be  ‘  putting  it  to  the  good  sense  of 
‘  the  public,  whether  they  would  not  bear  additional  burdens  in 
‘  order  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  country,’  the  fact  will  be 
staring  the  public  in  the  face,  of  the  unquestionable  certainty, 
that  a  mucn  larger  sum  than  the  exigencies  require,  could  be 
raised  without  any  additional  burdens  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
diminishing  existing  burdens.  For  let  it  be  remembered,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  grave  consideration,  that  no  denial  has  ever  been 
made  in  Parliament,  or  out  of  it,  of  the  practicability  of  increa¬ 
sing  the  revenue  by  means  of  reduced  taxation.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Import  Duties 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  to  the  management  of  the  enquiry, 
not  a  single  word  has  been  said  to  throw  doubt  on  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  statements  and  calculations  by  which  the  witnesses 
examined  proved,  that,  by  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  Customs 
duties,  some  millions  might  be  added  to  the  revenue.  With  the 
certainty,  therefore,  so  fully  established,  of  the  practicability  of 
obtaining  an  increase  of  revenue  by  lowering  duties,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  the  public  will  not  yet  be  disposed  to  reconsider  this 
vital  question.  If,  by  the  operation  of  lowering  the  price  of  sugar 
threepence  a  pound — of  lowering  the  price  of  coffee  sixpence  a 
pound — of  lowering  the  price  of  timber  twenty  shillings  a  load — 
and  of  lowering  the  prices  of  almost  all  other  foreign  productions 
one-fourth,  the  revenue  would  be  greatly  increased,  the  measure 
by  which  this  might  be  effected,  will,  it  is  still  to  be  hoped, 
be  preferred  to  new  taxes ;  by  which  alone,  according  to  the 
financial  notions  of  the  Government,  the  object  can  be  attained, 
of  not  allowing  the  expenditure  to  continue  in  excess  above  the 
revenue. 

What,  then,  has  the  country  gained,  as  to  finance  and  trade, 
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by  the  change  of  administration  ?  We  answer,  in  the  first  place, 
an  addition  of  five  millions  to  the  national  debt ;  in  the  next 
place,  the  probable  imposition  of  additional  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions  a-year ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  continuance 
of  monopolies  and  protections,  by  which  commerce  will  remain 
crippled,  manufactures  will  be  exposed  to  new  obstructions 
from  hostile  Tariffs,  and  the  consequent  want  of  sufficient  employ¬ 
ment  will  cause  distress  to  prevail  with  increased  pressure  among 
the  industrious  classes. 

What,  again,  has  the  country  lost,  in  regard  to  the  great  concerns 
in  question,  by  the  Whig  Ministers  having  been  dismissed?  In  the 
first  place,  the  advantage  of  providing  for  deficiencies,  and  greatly 
augmenting  the  revenue,  by  reduced  taxation.  In  the  next  place, 
the  advantage  of  having  a  system  of  policy  established,  by  which 
monopolies  and  protections  would  have  been  gradually  abolished. 
By  adopting  this  policy,  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  would 
have  been  augmented  by  additional  imports — exports  would  have 
increased  in  a  corresponding  degree — the  shipping  of  the  country 
would  have  increased  with  these  augmentations — manufactures 
of  all  kinds  would  have  advanced  to  a  point,  far  beyond  that  to 
which  they  have  yet  reached ;  and,  by  their  progress,  employ¬ 
ment  would  have  been  provided  for  the  industrious  classes ;  and, 
the  price  of  necessaries  being  at  the  same  time  diminished,  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor  would  have  been  changed  from 
great  privation  to  unprecedented  prosperity. 


Xo.  Cl.  I.  K  ill  he  Puhllshed  in  April. 
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NOTE  to  the  Article  on  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  preceding 
Number,  {No.  CXLIX.  p.  160.) 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  above  article,  Goldsmith  is 
instanced  as  one  of  those  men  of  genius  who  have  published 
works  by  which  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  of  their  talents; 
but  it  occasioned  some  surprize,  and  not  without  reason,  to  6nd 
the  ‘Vicar  of  Wakefield’  specified  as  a  production  of  that  de¬ 
scription.  ‘  It  would  be  unjust,’  it  was  said,  ‘to  estimate  Gold- 
‘  smith  by  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  or  Scott  by  his  “  Life  of  Na- 
‘  poleon.”  ’  'i'hese,  as  regards  the  former,  are  certainly  startling 
words;  but  what  the  writer  intended  to  say,  and  really  imagined 
he  had  said,  was,  that  Goldsmith  was  not  to  be  estimated  by  his 
‘History  of  Greece’ — a  mere  compilation,  as  all  tlie  world  knows — 
any  more  than  Scott  by  his  ‘  History  of  Napoleon.’  To  instance 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  popular  Tales  in  the  language,  as 
a  production  by  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  judge  of  its  author’s 
genius,  was,  in  fact,  to  make  the  illustration  ridiculous.  Having 
said  this,  it  would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  explain  how  the 
title  of  one  of  the  best  of  Goldsmith’s  publications  should  have 
slipped  from  the  writer’s  pen,  when  his  purpose  obviously 
required  the  mention  of  one  of  a  different  character ;  or  how  the 
editor  did  not  immediately  perceive  that  a  mistake  must  have 
been  committed.  That  discovery  was  speedily  made  by  both, 
but  yet  too  late  (the  Article  being  the  last  of  the  Number)  for 
either  an  alteration  or  acknowledgment  of  the  blunder. 
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Dr  Carpenter’s  Physiology.  2d  edit.  Svo.  IBs. 

Transactions  of  the  Medico- Chirui^ical  Society  of  London.  Vol.  VI. 
new  series.  Svo.  12s. 

Annesley’s  Researches  on  Diseases  of  India.  Second  edit.  1  vol. 
Bvo.  12e. 

Tic  Douloureux,  with  Cases.  By  R.  A.  A II watt,  M.D.  Post  Svo. 

5a. 

Clinical  Researches  on  Auscultation.  By  J.  Fournet.  'I'ranslated 
from  the  French,  by  T.  Brady.  Part  1.  Bvo.  78. 

On  the  Remote  (.'auae  of  Epitlemic  Diseases.  By  J.  Parkin.  Bvo. 
lOs.  #>d.  ^ 

Obaerrationa  on  Tobcreuluus  Cuosumption.  fly  J.  S.  Camnbell, 
M.D.  Bvo. 
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Treatise  on  the  Uses  of  Cod  Lirer  Oil.  By  J.  H.  Bennett,  M.D. 
870.  6s. 

Tweedie’s  Library  of  Medicine.  Vol.  VII.  Crnveilbeir’s  Anatomy. 
Vol.  I.  Post  870.  18s. 

A  Manual  of  General  Therapeutics.  By  Dr  Spillan.  12mo.  lOs.  6d. 
Advice  to  the  Bilious.  By  Rowland  East.  Foolscap.  28.  6d. 

On  the  Diseases  and  Deran^rements  of  the  Nervous  System.  By 
Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  Svo.  15s. 

Moreau’s  leones  Obstetricae ;  or,  Atlas  of  Midwifery.  Foolscap,  dl.  Ss. 
plain.  61.  6s.  coloured. 

Swan’s  Illustrations  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 
System.  4to.  21.  12s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  R.  Kane,  M.D.  1  vol.  8vo.  1{.  4s. 
Dr  T.  Hodgkin  on  Preservation  of  Health.  Second  Edition.  Fools* 
cap.  6s. 

Gerben’s  Elements  of  General  Anatomy,  with  Notes,  &c.  By  Gnlli- 
ver.  2  vols.  8vo.  \l.  4s. 

Professor  Liebig’s  Organic  Chemistry.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
9s.  6d. 

The  Chemist.  Edited  by  C.  and  J.  Watt.  8vo.  Vol.  II.  78. 

Dr  Muller's  Elements  of  Phvsiology.  By  Dr  Baly.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 

208. 

Medical  Guide  for  Mothers.  By  J.  R.  Haucorn.  Foolscap.  5s. 
Braithwaite’s  Retrospects  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  No.  IV.  July — 
Dec.  1841.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

METAPHYSICS  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Pleasure  and  Delight  in  the  Homan 
Mind.  By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins.  Foolscap.  5s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity.  By  Charles  Bray.  2  vols.  8vo.  15s. 
Lectures  on  Puley ;  or.  Principles  of  Morality,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
8vo.  78. 

An  Essay  on  the  Moral  Nature  of  Man.  By  G.  Long.  Post  8to. 

68. 

The  Mental  and  Mural  Dignity  of  Woman.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Par¬ 
sons.  12mo.  58.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOPS  LITERATURE. 

Major  Jackson’s  Course  of  Military  Surveying.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  14s. 

Tejedas’  Guide  of  London,  in  Spanish.  18mo.  5s. 

William  Howitt's  Student>Life  of  Germany.  8vo.  21a. 

The  Cook  ;  or,  Ladies’  Kitchen  Directory,  Post  8vo.  db.  6d. 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  London  Life.  By  the  .\uthor  of  Random 
Recollections.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  21s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Individuals.  By  T.  Corbett.  Post 
8ru.  6s. 
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The  Universal  Directory  for  Destroying  Vermin.  By  R.  Smith, 
mo.  .'Is.  6(1. 

Manual  of  Scottish  Stocks  and  British  Funds.  By  J.  Reid.  ISmo. 
Is.  6d. 

Every  Family’s  Book  of  Amusement.  18mo.  38.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular^  Delusions.  By  C.  Mackay.  2 
vols.  8vo.  21.  8s. 

Peace  ;  Permanent  and  Universal ;  a  Prize  Essay.  By  A.  T.  J.  Mac- 
namara.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Fresh  Water  Fish.  By  Gottlieb 
Boccius.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Seaman’s  Manual.  By  R.  H.  Dana.  Foolscap.  7s. 

Hood’s  Comic  Annual,  1842.  12mo.  12s. 

Nuces  Philosophic^  ;  or,  Philosophy  of  Things.  By  E.  Johnson.  8vo. 
12s.  6d. 

A  Parish  Ready  Reckoner.  By  B.  Dillon.  Royal  8vo.  4s. 

The  Old  Forest  Ranger  ;  or,  Wild  Sports  of  India.  By  Captain  W. 
Campbell.  8vo.  II.  11s.  6d. 

The  Chaturanga;  or.  Game  of  Chess.  By  Mrs  Colonel  Hartley. 
18mo.  3s. 

The  Knightage  of  Great  Britain  »nd  Ireland.  By  J.  B.  Burke,  Esq. 
New  Edition.  18mo.  5s. 

Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  14s. 
Ingram’s  Improved  Calculator,  from  l-16th  to  500  yards — at  from 
Js.  to  15s.  6d.  per  yard.  Royal  8vo.  8s. 

- at  from  Is.  to  30s.  per  yard.  Royal  8vo.  16s. 

The  Epicure’s  Almanac.  1842.  By  B.  E.  Hill.  12mo.  28.  6d. 
Letters  of  David  Hume.  Edited  by  Dr  Murray.  8vo.  6s. 

NATURAL  HISTOKV. 

J.  O.  Westwood’s  British  Butterdies.  4to.  With  42  coloured  plates. 
38s. 

Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Squirrels,  and  other  Animals.  By  Geo.  Warring.  Square.  3b.  6d. 
Yarrell’s  History  of  British  Fishes.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
31. 

Interesting  Facts  on  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By  J.  C.  Hall,  M.  D. 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Elementary  Geology.  By  C.  Hitchcock.  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  10s. 

Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  Vol.  II.  Part  5. 
17s.  6d.  coloured.  12s.  plain. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Manual  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Meteorology.  By  Dr  Lard- 
ner.  (2  vols.)  Vol.  1.  Foolscap.  6s. 
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Examples  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Collected  by  D.  F. 
Gregory.  8vo.  18s. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Hall.  12mo. 
6s.  6d. 

Wood’s  Mechanics.  New  Edition.  By  Snowball.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Review  of  Berkeley’s  Theory  of  Vision.  By  S.  Bailey.  8vo.  7s. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Parish  Clerk.  Edited  by  Theodore  Hook.  3  vols.  Post  8vo. 
11.  11s.  6d. 

Adventures  of  a  Soldier ;  or,  Memoirs  of  Edward  Costello.  Post  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

Legends  of  England.  Post  8vo.  3s. 

Legends  of  France.  Post  8vo.  Ss. 

Conformity;  a  Tale.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Mirza.  By  James  Morier,  Esq.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  H.  lls.  6d. 
Cecil,  a  Poem  ;  a  Sequel  to  “  Cecil,”  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  11.  lls.  Cd. 
Blackwood’s  Standard  Novels.  Vol.  I.  Galt’s  Annals  of  the  Parish, 
&c.  Foolscap.  6s. 

Jem  Bunt.  By  the  Old  Sailor — with  illustrations.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Forest  of  Arden  ;  a  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley.  Foolscap. 

4s. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  G.  Daniel.  2  vols.  Post 
8vo.  18s. 

Modern  Flirtation  ;  or,  a  Month  at  Harrowgate.  By  Miss  Sinclair. 
3  vols.  Post  8 VO.  H.  lls.  6d. 

Ten  Thousand  a- Year.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  11.  lls.  6d. 

The  Match-Maker.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Marrying  Man,”  &c. 
3  vols.  Post  8 VO.  H.  lls. 6d. 

Mrs  Ellis’  Family  Secrets.  Vol.  I.  Post  8vo.  1 28. 

Ferrers.  A  Romance  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  By  C.  Ollier. 
3  vols.  Post  8vo.  U.  lls.  6d. 

The  Lost  Brooch.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Fairy  Bower.”  2  vols. 
12mo.  10s.  6d. 

Hardness  ;  or,  The  Uncle.  3  vols. '  Post  8vo.  H.  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Veterans  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  3 
vols.  Post  8 VO.  U.  lls.  6d. 

Fathers  and  Sons ;  a  Novel.  By  Theodore  Hook.  3  vols.  Post 
8vo.  H.  lls.  6d. 

The  Jacquerie ;  or.  The  Lady  and  the  Page.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
3  vols.  Post  8vo.  11.  lls.  6d. 

Old  St  Paul’s  ;  a  Tale.  By  W.  H.  Ainsworth.  3  vols.  Post  8vu. 
11.  lls.  6d. 

The  Blue  Belles  of  England.  By  Mrs  Trollope.  3  vols.  Post  8vo. 
11.  ]  Is.  6d. 

Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  Imperial  8vo.  13s. 

Barnaby  Rudge.  Imperial  8ro.  13s. 
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Master  Humphrey’s  Clock.  Vol.  III.  Imperial  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Monaldi ;  a  Tale.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6(1. 

Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  1  vol.  Imperial 
8vu.  II.  5s.  half  hound. 

The  Man  of  Fortune,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs  Gore,  3  vols. 
Post  8vo.  II.  I  Is.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Miss  Jane  Porter.  Revised  and  Illustrated 
Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  II.  Is. 

Hutiliusand  Lucius  ;  or,  Stories  of  the  Third  Age,  By  R.  J.  Wilber- 
force.  Foolscap.  4  s. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Cowper’s  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Dale.  2  vols.  8vo.  24e. 
Schiller’s  Bride  of  Messina.  Translated  hy  Lodge.  8vo.  Bs. 

Poetry  of  the  Sentiments.  18mo.  4s.  6d. 

Angiolina  Del’  Albano ;  a  Play.  By  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley.  8vo.  5s. 
The  Maiden  of  Moscow  ;  a  Poem.  By  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley.  8vo.  5s. 
Wild  Flowers,  ami  other  Poems.  By  A.  S.  T.  Foolscap.  Ss.  6d. 
Byron's  Childe  Harold,  illustrated  with  62  Vignettes.  Royal  8vo. 
21.  2s.  Indian  Paper.  31.  3s. 

Edwv  ;  a  Historical  Poem.  By  J.  B.  Worsell.  12mo.  ds.  6d. 

The  Romance  of  the  Dreamer.  By  J.  C.  Carpenter.  12mu.  58. 6d. 
Thomson's  Seasons,  with  48  illustrations.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

Woman;  with  other  Poems.  By  R.  Montgomery.  Fifth  Edition. 
Royal  ISmo.  48. 

The  English  Helicon.  Edited  hy  T.  K.  Hervey.  Post  8vo.  128. 
The  Power  of  Conscience  ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Mrs  Leckie.  Post 
8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Sliakspeare.  By  M.  H.  Rankin.  Foolscap.  5s. 
The  Character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell.  Foolscap, 
4s. 

The  Abbott  of  Muchelwaye,  Sonnets,  &c.  By  H.  Alford.  12mo. 
48.  6d. 

Poems.  By  Thomas  Miller.  Foolscap.  78.  6d. 

Genius  and  Writings  of  L.  E.  L.  By  S.  S.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

The  Mind,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles  Swain.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
II.  4s. 

Book  of  the  Poets  ;  Chaucer  to  Beattie.  Illustrated.  8vo.  II.  Is. 
The  Prince  of  the  Mountains;  a  Syrian  Romance.  Foolscap.  68, 
Satan  ;  a  Poem.  By  A.  Montgomery.  Tenth  Edition.  Foolscap.  48. 
Hours  ill  Norway,  Poems,  &c.  By  R.  M.  Laing.  Foolscap.  5s.  6d. 
Hours  with  the  Muses.  By  John  C.  Prince.  Second  Edition.  12mo. 
6s. 

The  Prophecy  of  Balaam,  and  other  Poems.  By  Helen  I.awe. 
Foolscap.  6s. 

The  Maiden  of  Moscow ;  a  Poem.  By  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley.  Part 
II.  8  VO.  5s. 

Alphonso  Algarves ;  a  Drama.  8vo.  5e. 
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ThoDghtB  in  Past  Years.  Second  Edition.  S2nio.  Ss.  6d. 

Lady  Flora  Hastiiif's*  Poems.  New  Edition.  Foolscap.  7a.  6d. 
Walter  Gray,  a  Ballad  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Mary  Chalenor. 
Foolscap  8vo.  3s. 

The  Cottager's  Sabbath ;  a  Poem.  By  S.  Mullen.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo.  1 28. 

Book  of  the  Poets;  Modern  Poets.  Illustrated.  8vo.  If.  Is. 

POLITICS,  ANn  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

On  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Parochial  System  without  a  Poor-Rate. 
By  Dr  Chalmers.  12mo.  5s. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners.  8vo.  Gs. 
A  Plea  for  the  Imprisoned.  8vo.  7s. 

The  English  Constitution.  By  George  Bowyer.  Post  8vo.  ISs. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Rev.  A.  Anderson’s  Exposition  of  St  John.  Vol.  II.  12mo.  78. 

Bishop  Jewell  on  the  Thessalonians.  New  Edition.  Revised  by  P. 
Hall.  Post  8vo.  78.  6d. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  Delineated.  By  Archbishop  Whately.  8vo. 

88. 

The  Way  of  Life  ;  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  J.  .Johnstone.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Horne's  Manual  of  Parochial  Psalmody.  Fine  Paper, 
I2mo.  3s.  6(1. 

Bishop  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  6a. 

Dr  A.  Keith  on  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy.  25th  Edit.  I2mo.  7s.  6d. 
Neanden’s  History  of  the  Church  Translated.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Bose.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  12a. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Boys.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Pictures  of  Christian  Life.  By  R-  A.  Willmott.  Foolscap.  6s. 

The  Hopes  of  the  Church  in  Connexion  with  the  Jews,  &c.  12mo. 

3s.  6d. 

The  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian  Church.  By  J.  Bennett,  D.D. 

8 VO.  lOs.  6d. 

Historical  Memorials  of  the  Independents,  &c.  By  D.  Hanbury. 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  Ids. 

Pietas  Ecclesiie  ;  or,  the  Dissenter’s  Text-Book.  By  W.  Palmer. 
8vo.  78.  6d. 

Hulsean  Lectures  for  1840.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Smith.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Ebenezer;  or.  Hitherto  has  the  Lord  helped  us.  By  J.  G.  Lazarus. 
12mo.  5s. 

A  Help  to  Catechising.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Beaver.  Foolscap.  Ss. 
Sermons.  By  the  Key.  J.  Milner  and  the  Rev.  J.  Fawcett.  8vo.  128. 
-  Lectures  in  Divinity.  By  J.  Hey,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  \l.  lOs. 
Third  Edition. 

■  Calvary  ;  or/the  Cross  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Daniell.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  78. 
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The  Great  Duty  of  Frequenting  the  Christian  Sacrifice.  By  R.  Nel¬ 
son.  New  Edition,  by  Rev.  VV'.  B.  Hawkins.  12mo.  Ss. 

The  Missionary  Appeal  on  behalf  of  Southern  India.  By  J.  Smith. 
Foolscap.  Is. 

Paxton's  Illustrations  of  Scripture.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  &c. 
By  A,  Jamieson.  Vol.  I.  Foolscap.  6s. 

J.  H.  Hinton’s  History  of  Baptism  Revised.  By  J.  H.  Hinton. 
12uio.  5s.  6d. 

Letter  on  the  Evidences  and  Theory  of  Christianity.  By  Lord  Lind¬ 
say.  12ino.  3s. 

The  Sunday  Prayer-Book.  32mo.  3s. 

The  Contest  and  the  Armour.  By  Dr  Abercrombie.  18mo.  8d. 

On  Calvinism.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hull.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Short  Account  of  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  T.  Stephen.  18mo.  Os.  6d. 

Joseph  Hume’s  Search  into  the  Ohl  Testament.  Post  Svo.  7s. 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery.  By  tlie  Rev.  A.  Boyd.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Selections  from  the  first  Four  Volumes  of  Newman's  Sermons.  12mu. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Souvenir.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Taylor.  Post 
Svo.  IGs.  Morocco. 

History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hethering- 
ton.  8vo.  lUs.  6d. 

Couard’s  Sermons  on  the  Life  of  the  Early  Christians,  (forming  Vol. 
XXXllI.  of  the  Biblical  Calnnet.)  Foolscap.  5s. 

Look  to  Jerusalem.  By  Rev.  A.  Dallas.  l8mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Scriptural  Instruction  for  the  Least  and  the  Lowest.  Part.  1.  18mo. 
4s. 

Psalms  and  Hymns.  Selected  by  S.  Ellison.  18mo.  5.s. 

Neauder's  Church  History.  Translated  by  Ryland.  2  vols.  foolscap. 
14-.. 

A  Defence  of  the  Personal  Reign  of  Christ.  By  J.  Tyso.  12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

Bishop  Andrewes’s  Sermons.  Vol.  IV.  Svo.  lOs.  Gd. 

Tlie  Iloly  Bible,  containing  the  authori/ed  Version,  with  20,000 
emendations.  Svo.  15s.  6d. 

The  Seven  Sermons  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Parish 
Church  at  Leeds.  Post  Hvo.  12s. 

Commentary  on  the  Gos|ielH.  By  S.  Thomas  Atjuinas.  Vol.  I. 
Part  2.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Plain  Sermons,  by  Contributors  to  Tracts  for  the  Tiiues.  Vol,  III. 
Svo.  <>s.  Od. 

Bishop  Gray  and  Percy's  Key  to  the  Bible.  New  Edition.  Svo.  13s. 
Six  Plain  Sermons.  By  Philalethes.  IHmo.  2s.  Gd. 

Whitby  and  Lawman's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Impe¬ 
rial  Svo.  25s. 

Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  4  vols.  imperial  ^vo.  4/.  I  Os. 
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The  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice.  By  \V.  Goode.  2  vols.  Svo. 
17.  lU.  6d. 

Rev.  Dr  T.  Manton’a  Sermons  on  the  119ih  Psalm.  3  vols.  8vo.  20s. 
Rev.  Dr  Hook's  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Theopneustia.  The  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  From 
tlie  French  of  L.  Gaussen.  8vu.  78. 

Specimens  of  Biblical  Exposition  for  Family  Worship.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Warner.  l2mo.  78. 

Sermons  Preached  at  Harrow.  By  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Steel,  M.  A. 
12mo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions.  New  Edition.  By  the 
Rev.  P.  Hall.  8ro.  14s. 

The  Works  of  William  Jay,  collected  and  revised  by  himself.  Vol.  I. 
Post  8 VO.  78.  6d. 

The  Tongue  of  Time ;  or,  the  Language  of  a  Church  Clock.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Harrison.  Foolscap.  3s.  6tl. 

Pool’s  Annotations  on  the  Bible.  3  vols.  imperial  8vo.  37.  1 5s. 

The  Music  of  the  Church,  &c.  By  T.  Hirst.  12mo.  6s. 

The  Christian  Diary  ;  Moral  and  Religious  Reflections  deduced  from 
Scripture  for  every  Day.  Foolscap.  Ts.  6d. 

Man’s  Responsibility  ;  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  &c. 
By  J.  A.  Haldane.  12mo.  3s. 

The  Country  Parson’s  Wife.  Foolscap.  2s.  6d. 

The  Martyr  of  Erromanga ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Missions.  By  J. 
Campbell,  D.D.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOVOGRAPHT. 

Geography,  based  on  Malte  Brun  and  Balbi’s  system  of.  Edited  by 
James  Laurie.  Part  V.  8vo.  Gs.  And  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.  Cloth, 
lettered.  17.  10s. 

Englefield’s  Walk  through  South  Southampton.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes.  By  J.  Buller.  Foolscap  4to.  os. 

Gleanings  respecting  Battel  and  its  .Abbey.  Foolscap,  .os. 

William  llowitt’s  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle 
Fields,  &c.  Second  Series.  8vo.  17.  Is. 

The  History  and  Topography  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  By  John 
James.  8vo.  128.;  or,  with  Pedigrees.  8vo.  los. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Allerdale  Ward,  Cumberland.  By  S. 
Jefferson.  8vo.  Pis. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVF.I.S. 

Hints  for  Australian  Emigrants.  By  P.  Cunningham.  Post  8vo. 
5s.  Gd. 

Texas.  By  Arthur  Ikin.  ISmo.  3s. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Narrative  of  bis  Shipwreck.  Edited  by  Jane 
Porter.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  post  8vi>.  17.  Is. 

Captain  Gerard  s  .Account  of  Koonawur  in  the  Himalaya.  Edited  by 
G.  Lloyd.  Svo.  14s. 
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The  Settlements  of  the  New  Zealand  Company.  By  the  Hon.  H. 
W.  Petre.  ttvo.  3s. 

A  Run  through  the  United  States.  By  Lieutenant*Colonel  Maxwell. 

2  voU.  post  8vo.  12.  Is. 

New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales.  By  R.  G. 
Jamieson.  Post  8vu.  8s. 

Letters  and  Notes  on  the  North  American  Indians.  By  G.  Catlin. 

2  voU,  royal  8vo.  22.  10s. 

A  Residence  on  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  ISs. 
Journals  of  Two  Expeditions  in  Australia.  By  Captain  G.  Grey.  2 
vols.  8vn.  12.  16s. 

Five  Years  in  India.  By  H.  E.  Fane,  Esq.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  12.  58. 
The  Glory  and  Shame  of  England.  By  an  American.  2  vols.  post 
8vo.  12.  Is. 

A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies.  By  J.  J.  Gurney.  Fourth  Edition. 
18mo.  2s. 

Narrative  of  a  Recent  Imprisonment  in  China.  By  J.  L.  Scott. 
12ino.  6s. 

Ramble  in  Ceylon.  By  Lieut.  De  Butts.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

Notes  of  a  Half- Pay  in  Search  of  Health  ;  or,  Russia,  Circassia,  and 
the  Crimea.  By  Captain  Jesse.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  12.  4s. 

Narrative  of  the  Late  Expedition  to  Syria.  By  Pateson  Hunter,  Esq. 
2  vols.  post  8vu.  12.  Is. 

Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne.  By  Louisa  S.  Costello.  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  8s. 

Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France, 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.  By  S.  Laing.  8vo.  16s. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Pery's  Tales  of  the  Kings  ot  England — Richard  11.  to  Elizabeth.  Square. 
4s.  6d. 

The  Winter’s  Tale.  Square.  2s.  6d. 

The  Little  Cousins.  Square.  3s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley’s  Annual,  1842.  5s. 

Adventures  of  Obadiah  Oldbuck.  8vo.  78. 

Pictorial  Bible  History.  New  Testament.  Foolscap.  48. 6d. 
Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap-Book.  8vo.  8b. 

Tlie  Rollo  Code  of  Morals.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  18mo.  28.  6d. 

A  Voyage  to  India.  By  the  Author  of  “  Charlie’s  Discoveries.” 
Square.  4s. 

Le  Livre  de  Mon  Fils,  1842.  Foolscap.  4s. 

Le  Livre  de  Ma  Fille.  1842.  Foolscap.  48. 

Christmas  Improvement ;  or,  Hunting  Mrs  P.  Third  Edition.  Square. 
28.  fid. 

Cousin  Natalia's  Tales,  with  Illustrations.  By  F.  Corbauz.  18mo. 
Ss.  fid.  plain.  4s.  6d.  coloured. 

Adept  ion’s  Keepsake,  1842.  S2mo.  2s. 

The  Love  Gift  tor  lf^2.  S2nio.  2s.  6d. 
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List  of  New  Publications. 

The  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  R.  M.  Evans.  Square.  48.  6d. 

Look  Forward  ;  a  Tale.  By  Catherine  J.  Finch.  ISmo.  28. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  (Scotland.)  By  Sir  W.  Scott.  3  vols. 
Foolscap.  15s. 

The  Etonian  and  Geoffrey  Selwood.  By  Charlotte  Adams.  18mo. 
28.  6d. 

Limed  Twigs.  Ninth  Edition.  Square.  28. 6d. 

The  RecreHtion  for  1842.  12ino.  5s. 

Cousin  Willy's  Holidays.  Is.  6d. 

Confessions  of  an  Apostate.  By  the  Author  of  “  Felix  de  Lisle.” 
Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 

Dangers  and  Duties ;  a  Tale.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  l8mo.  28. 
History  of  Job.  By  the  Author  of  “  Peep  ot  Day.”  18mo.  Is. 
Examples  and  Warnings.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Barth.  Square.  48. 

The  Token;  an  American  Annual.  12mo.  128. 

The  Young  Islanders ;  a  Tale.  By  Jeffreys  Taylor.  Foolscap.  Vs. 
The  Royal  Alphabet  of  Kings  and  Queens.  By  J.  Gilbert.  Fools¬ 
cap,  Ss.  plain.  Gs.  coloured. 

A  Blue-Coat  Boy’s  Recollections  of  Hertford  School.  By  George 
Wickham.  Foolscap.  48. 6il. 

Scripture  Scenes.  Thirty- Two  Engravings.  Square.  Ss. 

The  Warning.  Translated  from  the  German.  Square.  28.  6d. 
Robert  and  Frederick ;  a  Boy's  Book.  Foolscap.  7a. 

Godmother’s  Tales.  By  Mrs  Hoffland.  Square.  28.  6d. 

The  Child’s  Christian  Year.  18mo.  2s. 

-  Which  is  the  Wiser?  By  Mary  Howitt.  18mo.  28.  6d. 

The  Poplar  Grove.  By  Mrs  Copley.  l8mo.  2s.  6il. 

The  Pictorial  Grammar.  By  Allred  Crowquill.  Foolscap.  Ss.  6d. 
Our  Grandmama’s  Cluck.  By  R.  Haish.  18mo.  2s. 

The  Perils  of  Paul  Perceval.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Young.  Square.  Ss.Gd. 
Original  Anecdotes  of  British  Quadrupeds.  Ibmo.  3s. 

Mrs  Sherwood’s  Fairchild  Family.  Vol.  II.  I2mo.  5s. 

The  New  Chapter  of  Kings  for  Children.  (Forty  Illustrations.)  Square. 
38. 
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Abyssinia,  Ruppell’s  Travels  in,  307 ;  means  of  observation  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  ib. ;  map  attached  to  his  book,  308 ;  limits  of,  ib. ;  physical 
character  of,  309,  310  ;  climate  of,  311  ;  number  of  inhabitants,  311, 
312;  the  continual  war  among  the  chiefs  renders  them  poor,  and 
without  industry,  312 — 314;  manufactures  of,  314  ;  home  trade  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  very  small  scale,  315 ;  the  Mahometan  traders  are  the 
most  intelligent  and  honest,  315,  316;  amount  and  value  of  their 
foreign  trade,  316,  317 ;  progress  of  the  traders  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast,  317 — 319;  trade  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  traders,  319 — 321;  state  of  barbarism  the  iidiabitants  are  in, 
321  :  civilization  which  prevailed  about  Axum  was  never  of  a  high 
order,  322,  323  ;  society  and  customs  of,  323 — 328  ;  marriages  con¬ 
tracted  with  great  thoughtlessness,  326. 

Alvanley,  Lord,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  474 — 497.  See  Ireland. 

American,  North,  Indians,  manners,  customs,  and  condition  of,  415-- 
430.  See  Indians. 

Autobiography,  beneficial  effects  of,  105,  106. 


Benares,  city  of,  208 ;  legal  relation  between  the  English  and  the  Rajah 
of,  209;  illegal  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings  towards,  211,  212; 
Hasting’s  visit  to  Benares,  and  imprisonment  of  Cheyte  Sing,  212; 
difficult  situation  he  was  brought  into  by  this  violence,  213 — 215. 

Bengal,  rapacity  and  gross  abuse  of  the  English  in  this  province  in  the 
early  administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  166,  167 ;  internal 
government  of,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  170 — 172 ; 
transferred  to  the  operation  of  the  Company,  175 ;  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  attempted  to  be  seized  by  the  Supreme  Court — fearful  state  it 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to,  201 — 204. 

Blairs  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports,  670.  '  ' 

Borrows,  George,  account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  45 — 67.  Se 
Gipsies. 

British  Field  Sports,  68  ;  books  noticed  on  the  subject,  69 — 72  ;  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  establishments  for,  72 — 76  ;  attachment  of  the  clergy 
to,  76,  77  ;  modern  fox-hunting,  78 — 80;  nerve  required  by  a  hard 
rider,  instances  quoted,  80 — 88 ;  bunting  retorts,  89  ;  best  mode  of 
relieving  or  assisting  ihe  horse  in  hunting,  90 — 92;  requisites  for  a 
gooil  huntHman,  92,  93  ;  for  the  wliippers-iii,  94 ;  sketch  of  Tom 
Moodie,  94 — 96  ;  on  sporting  and  guns,  96 — 101 ;  on  the  training  of 
dogs,  101 — 103;  quotation  from  the  Rod  and  Gun,  103,  104. 
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Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  possessor  of  the  Shrewsbury  Papers,  128 ;  dua 
advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  his  Grace's  liberality,  128,  129. 

Burke,  Edmund,  motives  which  actuated  his  conduct  against  Warren 
Hastings,  231 — 233;  temper  of,  233,  234;  charges  Hastings  with 
the  horrors  of  the  Rohilla  war,  235 ;  speech  at  the  trial  of  Hastings, 
244. 


C 

Camanchees,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  famed  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  skill  in  horsemanship,  425. 

Catlin,  George,  on  the  North  American  Indians,  415.  See  Indians, 

Colquhoun,  John,  the  Moor  and  the  Loch,  by,  68 — 7 1 ;  quoted  on 
grouse  shooting,  100,  101 — on  a  good  retriever,  101, 102 — on  falconry, 
102,  103. 

Combe,  George,  on  tlie  constitution  of  man,  376.  See  Phrenological 
Ethics. 

- 's  moral  philosophy,  376.  See  Phrenological  Ethics. 

Coote,  Sir  Egre,  his  services  in  India,  199;  loved  by  the  native  soldiers, 
anecdote  of  one,  200. 

Copleston,  Bishop,  on  the  institution  of  workhouses,  13,  14. 

Corn-Laws,  proposed  alteration  of  the  duties  on,  would  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  revenues  of  the  country,  524,  525  ;  answers  from  the  con¬ 
suls  abroad,  regarding  the  quantities  likely  to  be  imported  to  Great 
Britain  if  the  ports  were  kept  open,  526 ;  would  not  affect  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  527  ;  extracts  from  Mr  Tooke’s  history  of  prices, 
527,  528 ;  effect  which  the  opening  of  our  ports  would  have  on  the 
cultivation  of  grain  on  the  continent,  528 — 530. 

Craik’s,  George  L.,  History  of  England,  430.  See  England. 

E 

Education,  progress  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  4G7 — 470. 

England,  Pictorial  History  of,  430;  influence  of  antiquarian  researches 
on  the  spirit  and  grace  of  history,  430 — 436  ;  character  of  the  Picto¬ 
rial  History,  A36 — 438  and  44 1 ;  the  editors  have  copied  from  Thierry’s 
//is/t>t>‘c£fwAo>7MnfwrfAC«^lw^'-/efcrre,\\ilhoutacknoalcdgingthe8ource, 
439 — 441 ;  condition  and  number  of  the  peopled  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  441 — 446 ;  under  the  Norman  rule — feudal  life,  446 — 450 ;  the 
population  at  different  periods,  451 ;  condition  of  the  people  under  the 
reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  451 — 454;  feudal  magnificence  and  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  nobles,  454 — 457  ;  effect  of  the  civil  wars  on  the  nation, 
457 — 459;  to  what  the  progress  of  the  lleformation  is  due,  459 — 
462  ;  manners  of  the  gallants  and  citixens  in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors, 
462 — 465 ;  great  social  change  of  the  era  of  Elizabeth,  465 — 467 ; 
progress  of  education  in  the  sixteenth  century,  467 — 470  ;  condition  of 
the  labouring  people  retrograded  during  that  period,  470 — 473. 

English  Poor-Law  Reform,  1 — 44.  See  Poor-Law  Itcfonn, 

Encyclopwdla  Britannica,  quoted  on  the  article  Hound,  93 ;  and  on 
Optics,  284. 

Eye,  peculiar  cast  which  appertains  to  that  of  the  gipsies,  54,  55. 
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F 

Falconrt/,  spirit  of,  and  amusement  to  be  derived  from,  102,  103. 

Ferrier,  Miss,  critical  notice  of  her  novels — ‘  Marriage,’  ‘  The  Inheri- 
‘  tance,'  and  ‘  Destiny,’  498 — 505. 

Financial  plans  of  the  late,  and  intentions  of  the  present  ministry,  506 
— 537.  See  Whig  Ministry,  and  Revenue. 

Francis,  Philip,  eloquence  and  information  of,  183 ;  considered  as  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  183—185;  duel  with  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings,  205  ;  attacked  Warren  Hastings’  administration  in  India  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  231. 

Fuller,  Dr  Thomas,  life  and  writings  of,  328  ;  justice  has  hardly  been 
dealt  to  his  memory,  329  ;  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life, 
330 — 334;  his  imaginative  and  suggestive  faculty  most  active  and 
boundless,  334 — 336  ;  specimen  of,  336 ;  analysis  of  bis  wit,  with 
examples,  336 — 344  ;  on  jesting  and  gravity,  as  laid  down  by  him, 
844 ;  suggests  images  of  great  beauty,  and  of  true  poetic  qua¬ 
lity,  344,  345 ;  may  be  considered  the  type  of  that  class  of  religious 
writers,  termed  quaint;  meaning  of  the  phrase,  345 — 348 ;  his  style 
free  from  Latinism,  348  ;  his  ‘  Essay  on  Tombs’  quoted,  3-19,  350 ; 
on  ‘  Fancy  ’  quoted,  350 — 352  ;  analysis  of  his  historical  style,  352 — 
356  ;  his  moral  ami  religious  character  attractive,  and  free  from  the 
austerity  and  rigour  of  his  times,  356  ;  rather  fond  of  flattering,  357  ; 
prodigies  related  of  his  memory,  357,  358  ;  Charles  Lamb’s  opinion 
of  him,  358. 


G 

Gleig's,  Rev.  G.  7?.,  memoirs  of  Warren  Hastings,  160 — 255.  See 
Hastings. 

Gipsies  of  Spain,  George  Sorrow’s  account  of,  45  ;  are  dealers  in  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  poisons,  46 ;  Gitano,  or  their  language,  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent  by  individuals,  47  ;  strong  attachment  of  the  people  to, 
ib. ;  are  of  Indian  origin,  48,  49,  and  53 ;  professions  which  they  fol¬ 
low,  49,  50;  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  degradation, 
50  ;  utter  disregard  of  religion,  50,  51  ;  of  a  future  state,  51 ;  sketch 
of  Hayraddiu,  the  gipsy  Bohemian,  from  Quentin  Durtcard,  51,  52; 
superstitions  of,  52,  53,  and  64;  contrasted  with  the  Jews,  53, 
54,  and  65,  66  ;  peculiar  eye  which  marks  this  wandering  people,  54, 
55 ;  mutual  attachment  which  bind  them  together,  55,  5C  ;  encounter 
between  two  in  battle,  56,  57  ;  strict  honour  of  their  women,  57,  58  ; 
conduct  before  marriage,  58  ;  ‘  Telling  the  fortune  of  the  Queen  Regent 
*  of  Spain,’  58, 59  ;  ‘  The  Gipsy  Soldier  of  Valdepenas,’  59 — 63  ;  severe 
laws  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  64,  65;  prospects  of  ame¬ 
lioration  of  their  condition,  63 — 67 ;  humane  and  judicious  laws  of 
Charles  HI.  of  Spain,  65,  66  ;  mistaken  laws  of  the  Austrians,  66  ; 
education  they  have  in  Spaiu,  67. 

H 

Hanover,  King  of,  and  the  Stade  Tolls,  859.  See  Stade  Tolls. 

Hawkers,  Colonel,  Instructions  to  Sportsmen,  68 — 71  ;  quoted  on 
‘  detonators,’  97,  98 ;  on  wild-fowl  shooting,  99,  100. 
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Hastings,  JVarren,  160;  memoirs  of,  by  Gleig,  160,  161;  nee  from 
which  be  sprung,  161,  162;  childhood  and  early  years  of,  162 — 
164 ;  sent  to  Calcutta,  164 ;  state  of  Indian  affairs  till  after  the 
battle  of  Plassey,  164 — 166;  rapacious  misgovemment  of  Bengal, 
166,  167  ;  Hastings’  conduct  blameless,  167  ;  his  return  to  England — 
views  which  he  had  for  the  cultivation  of,  Oriental  literature,  167, 
168;  returns  to  India — attachment  to  Mrs  Imhoff,  168 — 170;  in¬ 
vested  with  the  government  of  Bengal,  170 ;  state  of  that  govern¬ 
ment,  170 — 171 ;  contest  for  its  internal  government  between  Mahom- 
med  Reza  Khan  and  Maharajah  Nuncomar,  171 — 176;  sells  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Prince  of  Oude,  177,  178;  aids 
Sujah  Dowlah  to  conquer  llohillas,  178 — 182;  financial  results  of  his 
policy,  182;  appointed  Governor-General  of  India,  aided  by  a  coun¬ 
cil,  182 ;  one  of  whom  was  Francis,  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
183 — 185;  arrival  of  the  new  council  at  Fort-William,  185;  who 
assume  the  power  of  the  whole  government,  186 ;  Nuncomar 
accuses  Hastings  to  the  council  of  misconduct,  187 — 189;  Nunco¬ 
mar  thrown  into  jail  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  189 ;  trial  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  Nuncomar,  190 — 192;  Conduct  of  Chief  Justice  Impey 
and  of  Hastings  in  regard  to  Nuncomar’s  sentence,  192,  193  ;  board 
of  directors  in  London  condemn  his  conduct,  194 ;  Colonel  Maclean, 
his  agent,  gives  in  the  resignation  he  had  sent  to  the  board,  who 
accept  it,  194,  195;  refuses  to  resign,  and  retains  possession  of  govern¬ 
ment,  195,  196;  married  to  Mrs  Imhoff  after  her  divorce,  196,  197  ; 
state  of  Europe  and  of  India  at  this  period,  197  ;  energetic  conduct 
of  Hustings,  198,  199;  Sir  Eyre  Coote  sent  out  as  commander  of 
the  forces,  199,  200 ;  judges  of  the  Supreme  Council  attempted  to 
draw  to  themselves  the  chief  authority,  201  ;  state  to  which  it  brought 
Bengal,  201 — 203;  resisted  by  the  government,  203;  Chief  Justice 
Impey  bribed  by  Hastings,  203,204;  duel  between  Hastings  and  Philip 
Francis,  205 ;  state  of  India — contest  with  Hyder  Ali,  205,  208  ;  con¬ 
test  with  Benares,  208 — 215 ;  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Begums,  or 
Princesses  of  Oude,  215 — 220;  general  review  of  the  character  and 
administration  of  Hastings,  220 — 226;  his  return  to  England,  and 
reception,  226 — 228  ;  view  which  the  leading  men  had  in  regard  to  his 
administration,  228 — 234 ;  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  defen¬ 
der,  228,  229:  charge  brought  against  him  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  234 — 239  ;  conduct  of  the  ministry  considered,  238,  239 ;  im¬ 
peached  by  them,  239 ;  trial  of,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  240,  250  j 
ruined  by  the  expense  of  the  trial,  250  ;  liberality  of  the  East  India 
Company,  251  ;  after  years  of  his  life  at  Daylesford,  252 ;  reception 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  252  ;  and  by 
the  Crown,  254;  death  and  burial-place  of,  254;  summary  of  his 
character,  255. 

Histoi-y,  has  it  gained  in  spirit  and  grace,  by  the  late  antiquarian  re¬ 
searches  ?  430,  436. 

Horse,  best  mode  of  relieving  and  assisting  it  during  a  hunt,  90 — 92. 

Hume,  David,  consi<lered  as  an  historian,  432,  433. 

Hunting.  See  British  Field  Sports,  68,  104. 

importance  of,  in  field  sports,  92,  93. 
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HtUt,  William,  Esq.  M.P.,  on  the  Stade  duties,  359. 

Huskisson's,  Mr,  views  as  to  protecting  duties  not  properlr  understood, 
519. 

H}jder  AH,  invaded  Madras  with  a  large  army,  206,  207 ;  defeated  by 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Porto  Novo,  208. 

I 

Impel/,  Sir  Elijah,  appointed  Cbief>Justice  of  Bengal,  185 ;  his  con¬ 
duct  in  refusing  to  respite  Nuncomar,  192  ;  assumed  supreme  com¬ 
mand  in  Bengal — reign  of  terror  which  this  assumption  brought  on 
the  inhabitants,  201 — 204;  bribed  by  Warren  Hastings,  204;  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  his  presence  the  violent  proceedings  against  the  Begums 
of  Oude,  219. 

Indians,  North  American,  causes  which  have  led  to  their  rapid  destruc¬ 
tion,  415 — 417;  present  number  of,  418;  Gatlin’s  residence  among, 
418,  419  ;  different  effects  which  Mr  Gatlin’s  art  as  a  portrait-painter 
had  on  them,  419,  420;  their  religious  ideas,  420 — 427,  428;  their 
medicine  men,  421  ;  tribe  of  Mandans  described,  421 — 425  ;  the  fierce 
tribe  of  the  Gamanchees,  425 ;  remains  of  the  <  Six  Nations,’  425, 
426 ;  their  general  conduct,  426 ;  reverence  for  the  dead,  428,  429 ; 
red  and  white  men  contrasted,  429  ;  value  of  Mr  Gatlin’s  book,  429, 
430 

Ireland,  state  of,  by  Lord  Alvanley,  474 ;  proposition  to  pay  the  Ga- 
tholic  Glergy  by  the  state,  474,  475 ;  pacific  state  of,  during  Lord 
Melbourne's  administration,  475 — 477 ;  difficulties  under  which  Sir 
llobert  Peel’s  government  lies,  477,  478  ;  hostility  displayed  by  Lord 
de  Grey,  Lord-Lieutenant,  towards  the  Liberal  party  in,  477 — 479 ; 
effect  of  on  the  people,  479 — 481 ;  beneficial  sway  of  Mr  O’Gonnell, 
482  ;  only  method  of  governing  the  country  is  by  enlisting  the  popu¬ 
lar  leaders  and  the  Gatholic  priests  in  the  service  of  the  government, 
482 — 486 ;  grounds  on  which  the  state  might  pay  the  Irish  Gatholic 
clergy — power  6f  the  clergy,  486 — 491 ;  diffi(;ulties  which  beset  the 
proposition,  491 — 495;  the  plan  approved  by  Mr  O’Gonnell  and  others, 
495;  conduct  of  the  Tories  towards  MrO'Gonnell,  495, 496 ;  proposal  to 
enter  into  regular  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Gourt  of  Borne,  497. 

Irish  Gatholic  Glergy,  payment  of,  by  the  state  considered,  474 — 497. 
See  Ireland. 

James,  G.  P.  R.,  editor  of  Letters  on  the  Reign  of  William  the  Third, 
128;  imperfect  manner  he  has  performed  his  duties,  and  inaccuracies 
he  has  fallen  into,  128 — 131.  See  William  HI. 

.lews,  contrasted  with  the  Gipsies,  53,54 — 65;  those  of  the  present 
day  not  so  distinct  in  their  characteristics  of  those  of  former  times, 
66. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  Philip  Francis  author  of,  183 — 185. 

K 

Kirke,  Colonel,  his  conduit  whilst  governor  of  Tangieis,  116—119. 


L 

Letters  on  the  Reign  of  William  III.  128—159.  See  William  III. 
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MacFarlane,  Charles,  History  of  England,  430.  See  England. 

Mandans,  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  described,  421 — 425;  tbeir 
reverence  for  their  dead,  428,  429. 

Marriage  among  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  58. 

Martingale's  Sporting  Scenes,  69.  See  British  Sports. 

Mexico,  cause  of  the  independence  of,  131. 

Moodie,  Tom,  Biographical  Sketch  of  this  famous  Whipper«in,  94^96. 

N 

Navy,  British,  state  of  in  Charles  II.’s  reign,  114 — 115. 

Nimrod’s  Hunting  Tours,  68;  quoted,  70 — 71.  See  British  Field 
Sports. 

Nuncomar,  Maharajah,  candidate  for  the  internal  government  of  Bengal 
— character  of,  172,  173;  accuses  Warren  Hastings  with  offences  of 
the  most  serious  description,  187;  thrown -into  jail  on  a  charge  of 
having  forged  a  bond,  189;  trial,  sentence,  and  execution,  189 — 192; 
effect  of  on  the  native  population,  190 — 192. 

O 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  powerful  sway  he  has  over  the  Irish  people,  482; 
public  hostility  displayed  by  the  Tory  party  towards,  495,  496 ;  ne¬ 
cessity  for  their  pursuing  a  different  course,  495,  496., 

Oude,  Begums,  or  Princesses  of — violent  and  unjust  conduct  of  Warren 
Hastings  toward,  216 — 219. 


P 

People,  condition  of  the  English,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  that 
of  the  era  of  Queen  Flizabeih,  441 — 473.  See  England. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  memoirs  and  correspondence,  105;  first  publication  of 
his  '  Diary,*  107 — 109  ;  summary  of  the  events  of  his  life,  109 — 1 1 1 ; 
portrait  of.  111,  112;  condition  of  Tangiers  under  Charles  II.,  112, 
113  ;  extracts  quoted,  113,  114  ;  state  of  the  navy,  114,  115;  sent  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  Tangiers,  arrival  at,  115,  116;  conduct 
of  Colonel  Kirke,  116—119  ;  life  whilst  at  Tangiers,  119, 120  ;  letter 
to  a  parliamentary  commissioner,  120,  121;  letter  from  Mr  David 
Skinner,  122,  123;  letter  from  Pepys  at  Berwick,  123,  125;  quoted, 
126,  127. 

Pictorial  History  of  England,  430.  See  England. 

Phrenological  Ethics,  George  Combe’s  Work  on,  376  ;  truth  of  Phreno¬ 
logy  not  entered  upon,  ib. ;  high  claim  set  forth  by  Mr  Combe,  377, 378; 
want  of  definite  meaning  in  the  propositions  laid  down,  378,  379:  what 
constitutes  virtue?  380,  381 ;  main  ground  on  which  Mr  Combe  rests 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  the  science,  381 ;  can  Phrenology  be 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  Ethical  Science  ?  382  ;  influence 
of  benevolence,  veneration,  and  conscientiousness,  as  an  internal  guide 
to  virtue,  384 — 392;  the  external  sanctions  which  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  repression  of  vice,  892 — 
395;  confounds  the  consequences  of  the  agent’s  virtuous  conduct  to 
himself,  with  the  effect  it  has  on  the  community,  395,  396 ;  divine 
government  of  the  world,  the  physical  and  organic  laws,  396—400 ; 
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practical  utility  of  some  of  his  views,  400 ;  claims  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  laws  as  having  been  brought  into  their  legitimate  action 
by  this  science,  400 — 402  ;  What  is  meant  by  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  faculties,  402 — 404 ;  the  natural  laws  have  no  dependence  on  this 
science,  more  than  on  any  other  system  of  ethics,  406,  407 ;  Mr  Combe 
sets  down  that  all  well-known  truths  have  derived  their  strength,  wholly 
and  exclusively,  from  Phrenology,  407 — 411 ;  lights  which  it  sheds  on 
the  theory  of  government,  poor-laws,  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  411 — 
413;  Phrenology  is  powerless  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  413,  414. 

Plutarch,  total  absence  of  historical  colour  and  costume  in  his  portraits, 
431,432. 

Poor-Laws  in  England,  1 ;  were  originated  to  keep  the  poor  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  2,  3;  operation  of  the  various  acts  from  the  years  1349  to 
1597,  by  which  labourers  were  prohibited  from  changing  their  abode, 
&c.  3 — 8 ;  acts  of  Elizabeth  ineffectual  in  regulating  wages,  9,  10 ;  or 
con&ning  the  labourer  to  his  parish,  10 ;  law  for  giving  relief  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  parish,  10 — 12;  amount  expended  from  1673  to  1783, 
13;  Brst  effect  of  workhouses  diminished  the  expenditure,  13,  14; 
acts  fur  relief  of  the  poor,  14 — 17  ;  modes  of  relief — relief  in  kind,  17 ; 
relief  without  labour,  17;  allowance  system,  17 — 19;  roundsman 
system,  19;  labour-rate  system,  19,  20;  parish  employment,  fearful 
state  of  fraud  and  oppression  it  led  to,  20 — 26 ;  principal  provisions 
of  the  poor  law  amendment  act,  26 — 30 ;  plans  proposed,  30 ;  that 
followed  of  giving  the  pauper  labourer  a  subsistence  connected  with 
disagreeable  conditions,  30;  union  of  parishes,  31;  ‘  prohibitory 
‘  order,’  ib. ;  improvement  effected  by  this  order,  32,  33  obstacles 
with  which  the  art  has  to  contend,  and  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
33 — 35;  political  use  to  which  it  has  been  turned  by  the  Tories  and 
Chartists,  35 — 37;  consequences  which  would  result  from  the  Central 
Board  of  Commissioners  being  abolished,  37,  38  ;  would  the  placing 
the  control  in  the  Home  Office  add  to  its  usefulness  or  otherwise  ? 
38,  39;  could  any  government  ffrmly  cause  the  duties  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  39,  40  ;  impossibility  of  embo<lying  in 
an  act  the  rules  to  be  follow'ed  for  all  England,  40,  41  ;  reduction  of 
the  number  of  the  assistant  commissioners  would  he  a  fatal  step,  41; 
their  duties,  41 — 43  ;  duty  of  Scotsmen  to  watch  narrowly  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  parliament  with  regard  to  poor-laws,  44. 

R 

Heformaiion,  progress  of,  in  England,  439 — 462. 

Revenue,  deficiency  of,  from  the  year  1838  to  1841,  506 ;  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  deficiency  arose,  513 — 517 ;  revenue  which 
would  have  been  yielded  by  the  financial  measures  of  1841,  517  ; 
reduction  of  the  doty  on  sugar  would  be  most  beneficial,  520 — 523 ; 
proposed  alterations  of  the  duties  on  corn,  524 — 530  ;  taxes  likely  to 
be  laid  on  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  533. 

Rod  and  the  Gun,  68 — 71;  quotation  from  on  deer-stalking,  103,  104. 

Rohilcund,  atrocious  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings  in  aiding  to  subdue 
the  brave  pople  of  this  country,  178 — 182. 

Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  payment  of  by  the  state  considered, 
474 — 497,  See  Ireland, 
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Ruppelts.  Dr  Edward,  Trarels  in  Abyssinia,  807 ;  style  of  his  book,  320, 
321.  See  Abyssinia. 

S 

Scott,  Major,  defender  of  Warren  Hastings,  228,  229. 

Shakspeare,  Historical  plays  of,  devoid  of  extraneons  colonring  and 
costnme,  432. 

Sheridan's,  B.,  speech  on  the  spoliation  of  the  Begnms  of  Onde,  238. 
Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  state  of  mind  he  was  kept  in  by  the  party  spirit 
of  his  times,  183 — 135. 

Slavery,  evils  of,  2 ;  the  early  poor-laws  in  England  led  to  slavery  of 
the  agricultural  poor,  2—15. 

Smith’s,  Rev.  John,  edition  of  Pepys’  Memoirs,  105.  See  Pepys. 

Spain,  Sorrow’s  account  of  the  Gipsies  of,  45—67.  See  Gipsies. 

Stade  Tolls  considered,  359  ;  injury  to  British  commerce  by  the  severe 
and  unjust  duties  collected,  359 ;  annual  amount  of  British  imposts 
into  Hamburgh,  359,  360 ;  vessels  obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor  at 
Brunshausen,  360,  361 ;  the  tax  is  of  various  kinds, taxes  on  the 
cargo,  361,  362;  secondly,  taxes  on  the  ships,  362;  thirdly,  petty 
exactions,  ib. ;  cases  of  British  traders  harassed  by  the  Stade  autho¬ 
rities,  363 — 365 ;  number  of  ships  who  have  paid  those  duties,  with 
the  amount  from  1834  to  1639,365,  366;  King  of  Hanover  claims  the 
further  right  of  increasing  on  the  present  exorbitant  rates,  366,  367  ; 
issue  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  of  1691  between  Sweden  and  Hamburgh,  368 — 375. 

Sugar,  reduction  on  the  duties  of,  considered  both  as  affecting  British 
and  West  India  interests,  520 — 523. 

T 

Taxes,  additional,  likely  to  be  laid  on  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government, 
533—536. 

Thierry’s  Ilistoire  des  Normands  en  Angleterre,  largely  borrowed  from, 
in  the  Pictorial  England,  439 — 441. 

Tories,  conduct  of  that  party  daring  the  reign  of  William  III.,  140 — 159. 
Tory  Gorertiment,  financial  plans  likely  to  be  laid  on  by,  533,  536. 

V 

Vernon,  James,  Esq.,  Letters  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  128;  appoint¬ 
ed  secretary  of  state,  1 33 ;  harassed  condition  he  was  kept  in,  133. 
See  Wdliam  III.,  128-159. 

Vision,  analysis  of  the  various  laws  of,  273 — 283. 

W 

Watt,  James,  discovered  the  true  composition  of  water,  302 — 304. 
Wealth,  increased  augmentation  of,  in  Britain,  532,  533. 

Wheat,  cost  of,  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  years 
1834,  18.35,  and  1836,  514. 

WheweWs,  Rev.  William,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  265  ; 
may  rather  be  considered  as  the  Philosophy  of  Metaphysics  than  of 
Science,  266  ;  proposes  to  use  the  word  dipolar ization  instead  of  depo¬ 
larization,  267 ;  this  analyzed,  267,  268 ;  divisions  of  his  work,  268 
believes  in  a  sixth  sense,  called  the  muscular  sense,  268  ;  this  doc 
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trine  under  two  heads — the  sense  of  loach,  268 — 272 ;  and  the  sense 
of  sight,  273—279 ;  law  of  visible  direction,  279  ;  his  explanation  of 
upright  vision,  280 ;  remarks  on,  280 — 283 ;  on  the  prismatic  spectrnm, 
283 ;  its  colours  are  affected  by  various  causes — reviewer’s  private 
journal  quoted,  284,  285  ;  observations  on  the  scale  of  colours,  285, 
286 ;  and  on  scales  of  impure  colours,  286 ;  on  the  connexion  of 
polarities,  286,  287  ;  on  the  construction  of  science,  287, 288  ;  exami¬ 
nation  of  Aristotle’s  statement — that  in  the  sun’s  light,  the  luminous 
image  of  triangular,  and  other  apertures,  is  round,  288—290 ;  holds 
tliat  our  Bcienti&c  discovery  is  due  to  accident,  291  ;  this  refuted, 
292 — 295 ;  treats  of  certain  characteristics  of  scientific  induction,  296  ; 
on  the  logic  of  induction,  297 ;  on  the  laws  of  phenomena  and  of 
cause,  297 ;  decides  that  neither  medicine  nor  engineering  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  sciences,  297  ;  his  inductive  table  of  astronomy, 
298 ;  of  optics,  299,  300 ;  will  not  yield  that  James  Watt  was  the 
first  who  ascertained  the  true  composition  of  water,  302 — 304  ;  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  undulating  theory,  304 — 306. 

Whig  Ministry,  charged  by  the  Tories  with  having  been  extravagant, 
508;  refutation  of,  509,  510;  economy  with  which  they  conducted 
the  government,  510 — 530,  531  ;  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Tory 
expenditure,  61 1,  512 ;  their  financial  measures  of  1841  considered, 
517 — 539;  are  accused  with  having  handed  over  the  treasury  to  the 
Tory  government  in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment,  531,  532 ;  What 
has  the  country  gained  by  changing  them  for  that  of  a  Tory  ministry? 
536,  537. 

Whigs,  policy,  conduct  of  that  party  during  the  reign  of  William  III., 
140—157. 

William  III.,  Reign  of,  128;  mock  modesty  of  those  elected  to  the 
speakership,  129;  xhe  Shrewsbury  Letters,  131,  132;  revulution  of 
1688,  132;  misery  of  those  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  politics  at 
that  time,  ib. ;  cause  of  the  inquietude  of  Mr  Secretary  Vei  non,  133  ; 
of  the  Uuke  of  Shrewsbury,  133 — 135  ;  of  William  111.,  135;  traitor¬ 
ous  correspondence  with  the  court  of  St  Germain’s,  135 — 137 ;  the 
king  could  place  no  dependence  on  any  party,  137,  138;  sincerity  of 
William’s  conduct  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  139 — 142  ;  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  143 — 147,  and  151 — 153  ;  William 
inclined  to  give  advantage  to  the  Whigs,  147 — 151 ;  personal  interpo¬ 
sition  of  the  king  saved  ministers  from  responsibility,  151 ;  policy  of 
the  Whigs,  153,  154  ;  low  state  of  the  revenue  in  the  year  1696, 
154,  155;  Union  with  Scotland,  155,  156;  measures  passed  in  the 
year  1700,  156;  party  spirit  of  the  physicians  to  the  king,  157; 
contest  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  157,  158;  qualifica¬ 
tion  proposed  for  borough  and  county  merolrers,  158,  159. 

Wilson,  James,  on  the  revenue,  506  ;  quoted  as  to  the  price  of  wheat, 
514  ;  on  the  amount  of  direct  taxes,  535. 


Z 

Zincali,  The,  or  an  account  of  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  45 — 67.  See 
Gipsies. 
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